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Art.  I.  Democracy  in  AmericOt  by  Alexis  de  Tocqubvillr,  Aco* 
cat  d  la  cour  Royale  de  Paris,  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
Esq.  Third  edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Part  the  Second,  vols.  111. 
and  IV.  London  :  Saunders  and  Otley.  1838 — 1840. 

A  CELEBRATED  minister  of  state  in  Sweden  once  ex- 
claimed  to  his  son,  ‘  See  with  how  little  talent  the  world  is 
‘governed!*  Now  however  mortifying  it  may  seem  to  admit 
the  truth  of  such  an  assertion,  it  should  also  be  at  the  snme  time 
remembered,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  society  downward, 
mankind  through  the  consequences  of  the  fall  have  been  subjected 
to  a  mighty  fraud,  which  has  usurped  the  name  and  attributes  of 
government.  Patriarchism,  despotism,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy  so  called,  have  all  and  each  with  slight  occasional 
exceptions,  just  deluded  generation  after  j^eneration.  T'he  art 
of  ruling  has  been  a  craft  rather  than  a  science  ; — for  the  most 
part  an  enormous  imposture,  rather  than  a  substantial  or  genuine 
reality.  Potentates  have  too  often  been  monsters  or  fools  in 
ermine  and  scarlet:  their  sceptre  has  been  the  wand  of  a  juggler: 
their  premiers  or  viziers  have  proved  selfish  satellites,  glorying 
more  or  less  in  the  sable  livery  of  Satan :  constitutional  assem¬ 
blies  have  been  cunningly  contrived  machineries  for  deecing  and 
peeling  an  enlightened,  gaping,  public  :  so  that  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  notable  process,  very  little  else  has  ever  been 
necessary  than  felicity  of  fortune,  dexterity  of  hand,  some  per¬ 
sonal  courage,  and  much  matchless  impudence.  Yet  it  has  all 
won  and  worn  the  venerable  and  dignified  appellation  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  page  of  history.  We  admit  the  exceptions,  as 
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nlrwidv  iiuiinated  ;  altliougli,  wlien  the  age  of  the  world  is  recol- 
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which  shines  amidst  a  lon»>^  ni^ht  of  darkness  and  eorriij)ti()n,  as 
if  to  reassure  us  that  11  is  love  is  boundless  and  eternal,  and  that 
better  and  bri^^liter  scenes  are  in  store  to  be  developed  upon  this 
very  earth,  anil  under  these  very  heavens.  Ihus  when  the 
sparks  of  civilization  were  about  to  be  trampled  out  l)\  the  foot  of 
the  proud  Persian  in  Cireece,  a  few  rejud)licans  were  providenti¬ 
ally  enabled  to  rescue  the  destinies  of  Kurope  on  the  field  of 
Marathon.  JSo  also  in  the  subse(pient  Sicilian  and  Homan  annals, 
we  |»erceive  occasional  operations  of  the  po[)ular  principle  einer^- 
inj*:  into  li^rht  for  the  welfare  of  livin<r  myriads  and  succeedinjr 
millions.  Kven  durinn;  the  mediicval  era,  Arnold  of  Hrescia,  the 
consul  C'rescentius,  and  the  tribune  Uienzi,  furnished  similar 
cxamjiles.  Switzerland  followed  in  their  train  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  :  for  heroism  and  patriotism  breathed  a  purer  atmosphere 
ainon^  the  Alpine  forests  and  lakes  of  tlie  Oberlaiid,  than  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  or  aloni>^  the  banks  of  the  'l  iber.  Then 
ensued  the  contests  of  Holland  with  Spain;  the  commonwealth  of 
Vane  and  Milton  in  Kni^land  ;  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  in 
France;  and,  lastly,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  America, 
'i'hese,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  allowed  to  have  been  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  wearisome  and  |>rotracted  farce,  ])erforme(l  before  the 
world  by  hereditary  or  tyrannical  rulers,  who  in  j>rofessin^  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  have  in  point  of  fact  only 
lived  for  themselves.  Hut  marvellous  changes  are  at  hand. 
NN  here  individuals,  many  years  aijjo,  exercised  tlieir  natural  rij^hts 
and  faculties  either  for  action  or  speculation,  enormous  masses 
now  do  the  sjune.  Knowledge  is  everywhere  breaking  through 
the  external  surface  of  society,  to  make  one  universal  protest 
ai^ainst  what  Carlyle  has  designated  as  the  Great  Sham,  in  his 
History  of  the  french  Revolution.  Democracy  no  longer  looms 
in  the  distance,  as  an  object  important  to  the  contemplations  of 
the  |>oruician,  yet  unknown  to  the  multitude.  It  stands  out  with 
^ifi;antic  proportions  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
whither  the  lapse  of  a  fortnijifht  is  only  now  necessary  to  transport 
ns  many  thousands  as  our  Grand  Westerns  can  carry,  for  personal 
examination  of  the  phenomenon.  1  he  author  of  that  remarkable 
work  at  the  head  of  our  article  has  not  merely  surveyed, — but 
investiiriUed  and  analysed  it.  His  translator  has  placed  the  book 
within  the  reach  of  those  unaccustomed  to  a  foreign  lancruaw-e  : 
and  such  has  been  the  interest  excited,  that  we  feel  happy”  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  the  condensed  essence  of  fourteen 
hundred  pages ;  to  which  it  is  our  further  intention  to  add  some 
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remarks  of  our  owu,  iu  order  that  tlie  lucubrations  of  M.  (ie 
Tocqucville  may  be  brou«^lit  more  directly  to  bear  upon  the  state 
of  Hritish  society  in  the  jiresent  day. 

It  would  a}>|)ear  that  durinjr  his  residence  in  tlie  United  States 
he  was  struck  with  iiothinjr  so  forcibly  as  with  the  e^eneral 
equality  of  conditions ;  a  fact  extending;  far  beyond  the  politictil 
character  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  havinuf  no  less  an  empire 
over  civil  society,  tlwin  over  the  j>^overninent  itself.  On  lookinij^ 
back  to  Europe  he  seemed  to  di?cern  a  ini^lity  movement  tendiuir 
towards  some  result  analoj^ous  to  that  presented  iu  the  New 
World  :  iu  other  words,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  is  ij;oint»*  forward  throu«^hout  the  whole  of  C'liristendom. 
The  various  occurrences  of  natiomd  existence,  ho  tliinks,  have 
everywhere  turned  to  the  advanta;Li^e  of  democracy  :  the  example 
of  America  havini^  like  the  loadstone  mountain,  in  the  Arabian 
Niji^hts’  Entertainments,  drawn  all  into  the  same  track, — some 
iinwillin<j^ly,  and  others  unwittingly.  He  considers  the  gradual 
development  of  this  equality  in  conditions  as  an  evident  provi¬ 
dential  fact, — as  possessinu;  all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine 
decree, — as  destined  to  become  universal,  durable,  and  eluding 
all  human  interference.  The  impulse,  which  is  bearing  us  along, 
lie  imagines  to  be  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped, — wliilst  it 
is  not  yet  so  rapid  but  that  it  may  possibly  be  guided.  ‘  The 
‘first  duty  imposed  upon  those  who  regulate  our  alfairs,  is  to 
‘  educate  the  people, — to  warm  its  faith, — to  purify  its  morals, — 

‘  to  direct  its  energies,  —  to  substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for 
‘its  inexperience, — and  an  acquaintance  with  its  true  interests  for 
‘its  blind  jiropensities, — to  adapt  its  government  to  time  and 
‘  place, — and  to  modify  it  in  compliance  with  the  actors  and 
‘occurrences  of  the  age.’  A  new  science  of  politics  is  thus  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  spell  of  royalty  has  been  broken.  Subdivi¬ 
sions  of  property  have  diminished  the  distance  which  formerly 
separated  the  rich  from  the  poor:  though  it  nevertheless  turns 
out,  ikat  the  nearer  our  high  and  low  classes  in  Eurojie  draw  to 
eadr  other,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more 
vifliement  has  grown  that  envy  and  dread,  with  wdiich  each  resists 
any  claims  of  the  other  to  power  or  authority.  On  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  we  arc  in  a  transitory  state ;  like  a  throng  of  countless 
persons  passing  out  of  one  room  into  Jinother  through  a  very  long, 
narrow',  and  intricate  gallery  :  almost  all  are  being  pushed  from 
our  proper  places,  without  having  nearly  arrived  at  the  desired 
destination,  where  dishevelled  hair  and  disconcerted  garments 
may  be  suitably  adjusted  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  Hut  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  country,  where  this  grand  revolution  may 
be  imagined  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits.  The  democratic 
principle  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  and  expatiate  in  per¬ 
fect  freedom,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  black  spot  of 
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iiecTO-slavcry.  It  lias  there  put  forth  its  ^consequences  in  the 
laws,  by  influencing  manners,  ^ot  that  it  is  to  be  concliuied, 
that  tliough  we  shall  experience  some  time  or  other  analogous 
results,  we  shall  be  necessarily  led  to  derive  them  from  an  ex¬ 
actly  similar  social  organization.  All  that  our  author  means  is 
this:  ‘that  the  identity  of  the  etticient  cause  of  laws  and  manners 
‘  in  the  twt)  countries  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  iniinense 
*  interest  we  hav'e  in  becoming  acquainted  with  its  effects  in  each 
‘  of  them.’ 

He  first  touclies  on  the  geographical  platform  wIrtc  these 
phenomena  of  equality  in  conditions  are  now  being  exhibited  on 
their  largest  scale,  and  in  their  most  complete  development.  We 
are  introduced  to  North  America,  as  divided  into  a  couple  of  vast 
regions,  one  inclining  towards  tlie  pole,  and  the  other  towards 
the  equator.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  unveiled  in  all  its 
variety  and  vastness,  as  the  most  magnificent  abode  ever  prepared 
by  Ciod  for  man,  at  present  scarcely  more  than  a  mighty  desert,  ^ 
ill  comparison  of  what  it  will  one  day  be,  when  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  will  live  and  prosper  in  it,  from  the  Canadas  to  Mexico. 
America,  as  the  single  territory  in  which  the  starting-point  of  a 
great  people  has  been  clearly  observable,  the  more  excites  our 
curiosity  from  that  very  circumstance.  The  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  emigrants  diflfered  amongst  themselves  in  many  respects,  ^ 
yet  had  certain  features  in  common,  and  were  placed  in  an  analo¬ 
gous  situation.  Their  language  for  the  most  part,  was,  or  became  I  * 
one  and  the  same.  The  })arochial  system  was  deejily  rooted  in 
the  habits  of  the  English  as  a  fruitful  germ  of  liberal  institutions, 
carrying  with  itself  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Such  exiles,  as  these  were,  could  have  had  in  general 
no  notion  of  superiority  over  one  another.  Their  freedom  was  of 
that  sort  which  is  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes ;  yet  two  distinct  .branches  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
Anglo-American  nation,  which  have  hitherto  grown  up  without 
altogether  commingling.  The  Southerns,  or  Virginia  settlers, 
were  seekers  of  gold,  with  a  jilentiful  admixture  amongst  them  of 
aristocratic  debauchees,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  discharged 
menials ;  they  felt  and  recognized  their  equality  of  condition  in 
having  had  to  leave  their  native  land ;  but  an  enervating  climate 
prostrated  any  rising  aspirations  after  true  greatness ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  slavery  established  amongst  them  even  in  the 
first  (quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  white  labor  in 
the  nresence  ot  sable  servitude  became  dishonorable.  The 
Northerns,  or  New-Englanders,  on  the  other  hand,  had  set  their 
ruek  at  Plymouth,  as  pilgrims  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
'p?  .*  ^yes  were  fixed  on  heaven  rather  than  earth. 

I  heir  hearts  had  chosen  the  wilderness  with  a  view’  not  for  time 
alone,  but  eternity.  I  hey  possessed  in  proportion  to  their  mini- 
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her,  ‘  greater  intelliji^eiice  than  is  to  be  discovered  in  any  Eii- 
‘  pean  nation  of  our  own  time.*  Their  wives  and  children  accom- 
jianied  them, — those  true  Penates  of  domestic  reliji^ion,  where  the 
face  of  God  has  smiled  upon  the  soul,  with  his  throne  established 
in  the  affections.  They  had  property  also, — but  they  honored 
every  species  of  manual  industry.  Their  best  trejisures  lay  in 
the  elements  of  order,  morality,  fi^ood  sense,  and  social  liberty, 
which  they  brought  with  them.  The  call,  which  summoned  them 
from  their  British  homes  mi^ht  not  have  been  without  some 
touch  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  relij^iously  intellectual ;  ‘  and  in 
‘  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their  object  M'as  the 
‘  triumph  of  an  idea  !*  Hence  the  difference  between  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  states.  The  former  sprang  from  an  immeasur¬ 
ably  higher  motive,  or  set  of  motives,  than  their  fellows  :  but  they 
now  extend  an  influence  over  the  entire  Confederation.  ‘  The 
‘  civilization  of  Now  England  has  been  like  a  beaeon  lit  upon  the 
‘  hills,  which  after  it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  even 
‘  the  distant  horizon  with  its  glow.’  Patriotism  owes  more  to 
puritiinism  than  a  proud  and  selfish  world  will  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge.  These  colonists  borrowed  their  penal  code  from 
Hebrew  legislation,  and  doubtless  erred  in  doing  so:  but  their 
early  laws, — their  social  contract, — their  genuine  fervor  of  spiri¬ 
tuality, — their  so  intimately  yet  naturally  uniting  vital  religion 
with  political  liberalism, — rendered  them  benefactors  to  their  race, 
and  instructors  for  all  posterity. 

Should  any  one  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  admit  this,  let  the 
preamble  to  their  law  for  public  education  be  cited  from  the  code 
of  10.50:  ‘  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from 
‘  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  dissuading  from  the  use  of 
‘  tongues,  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
‘graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the 
‘Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,*  —  there  then  follow  clauses 
establishing  good  common  schools  in  every  towmship,  as  well  as 
superior  seminaries  in  the  principal  places  of  populous  districts, 
l.et  these  obscure  legislators  in  Massachusetts  be  just  contrasted 
with  certain  honorable,  or  right  honoriible,  or  even  right  rever¬ 
end  senators,  whom  one  could  easily  name.  Our  philosmiher 
nobly  points  out  how  ‘  religion  perceives  that  civil  liberty  affords 
‘  a  magnificent  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  that  the 
‘  jiolitical  world  is  a  field  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts 
‘of  intelligence.  Contented  with  the  freedom  and  powders  which 
‘  it  enjoys  in  its  own  sphere,  its  empire  is  never  more  surely 
‘  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men,  unsup- 
‘  ported  by  aught  besides  its  native  strength.  It  is  no  less  the 
‘  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles,  and  its  triumphs.  It 
‘  forms  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
‘  claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  ii 
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‘  the  best  becuritv  of  law,  us  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom.’ 
8o  liave  the  New  Englanders  concluded,  the  more  deeply  they 
have  thought  about  the  matter.  Some  remains  indeed  ot  con¬ 
trary  systems  lingered  long  amongst  them,  nor  are  yet  entirely 
obliterated.  Hut  we  must  sever  what  is  puritanic«d,  fiom  what 
was  merely  of  Hrilish  origin  in  order  to  account  tor  such  anoma¬ 
lies.  In  portraying  the  social  condition  of  America,  much  may 
be  attributed  to  an  alteration  ot  the  laws  ot  inheritance.  Our 
readers  will  do  us  the  justice  ot  remembering  that  w’c  have 
asserted  this  again  and  again.  l)e  'l\»c(|ueville  goes  so  tar  as  to 
attirm,  that  when  once  the  matter  ot  descent  has  been  settled,  tbc 
legislator  may  rest  trom  his  labors  !  \\  c  have  always  telt  that 

entails  and  primogeniture  constitute  the  real  roots  ot  aristocracy : 
and  that  here  the  axe  of  our  reformers  must  be  aimed  when 
pidilic  o|>inion  shall  execrate  the  L  pas  i  ree,  destroy  its  trunk, 
cut  ort  its  branches,  shake  ott  its  leaves,  and  scatter  its  fruit.  Our 
transatlantic  brethren,  however,  have  but  slightly  sulVered  from 
it.  'I'hey  from  the  very  first  unfeudalized  their  institutions. 
'I'hev  apprehended  rightly  enough  that  nobility  was  incompatible 
with  popular  sovereignty.  'I'lie  Revolution  only  cnfoliated  what 
bad  been  for  centuries  in  the  bud  of  promise.  Townshi|)s,  coun¬ 
ties,  and  states,  expanded  into  blossom  n|>on  no  other  principle. 
1  heir  municipal  institutions  were  to  liberty  what  primary  schools 
are  to  science.  It  was  conceived  that  every  one  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interests  ;  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  pri¬ 
vate  actions,  unless  as  they  get  involved  in  the  common  welfare. 
Hence  townships  in  America  all  govern  themselves.  There  are 
nineteen  chief  olllcers  in  each,  appointed  directly  both  by  and 
from  its  own  commnnity  ;  so  that  upon  an  average,  every  tw’o 
thousand  persons,  within  well-underst(K)d  limits,  manage  iheir 
affairs  as  a  large  family  might  do,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  l)asking 
at  their  firesides  !  Such  townshij>s  are  to  all  intents  and  |>urposes 
little  states;  except  so  far,  as  that  with  a  view’  to  security,  they 
have  surrendered  such  a  portion  of  their  independence  as  inay  be 
necessiiry  to  knead  them  into  the  body  politic  of  some  one  ineni- 
lu'r  of  the  C'onlederation  ;  or  as  on  a  still  larger  scale,  each 
member  of  that  C'onfederation  has  surrendered  a  share  of  its 
indejumdence  to  form  the  mighty  rnion  !  The  states,  in  fact, 
form  a  fasciculus  ot  townships,  as  tlie  confederation  forms  a  fas¬ 
ciculus  ot  states.  'Townships  are  merely  subordinate  to  the 
state  in  those  interests,  which  may  be  termed  social,  as  bein^r 
common  to  all  American  citizens  from  Penobscot  down  to  Pensa^ 
cola.  Hut  they  necessarily  win  the  affections  of  their  inhabitants, 
haying  ;d>out  them  nothing  beyond  the  most  touching  character¬ 
istics  of  home  !  Authority  wears  no  frown  in  its  administration, 
except  towards  vice  or  impiety.  'Tlie  counties  have  considerable 
analogy  with  the  arrondissements  of  France.  Thev  possess  each 
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a  court  of  justice,  a  sheritV,  ami  a  prison;  hut  have  properly 
speakinir  no  ))olitical  existence,  as  beinjr  without  a  representative 
asseinhly  of  any  kind.  There  are,  however,  considerable  diller- 
ences  in  these  respects  between  New  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  C\mfederation.  The  activity  and  perfection  of  the  local 
authorities  diminish  towards  the  south.  Majijisterial  power  is 
stronger;  electoral  influence  somewhat  <leereases.  Administra* 
tion  also  passes  from  the  townships  to  the  county ;  which  thus 
becomes  central  and  intermediate  between  government  and  its 
subjects. 

The  legislative  power  of  each  state  is  well  known,  as  consisting 
of  two  houses;  that  of  the  Senate  being  generally  elected  for  a 
longer  term  than  that  of  the  representatives.  I'lie  executive  is 
one  su|>reme  magistrate,  witli  the  title  of  governor,  a  suspensive 
veto,  and  the  ctmnnand  of  all  military  forces.  His  period  of  oflice 
is  short,  usually  for  one  or  two  years,  lie  can  often  do  mnch 
good,  but  rarely  any  positive  misehief.  He  is  the  mere  mouth 
and  arm  of  a  political  machine,  being  able  to  exercise  very  little 
will  (d'  his  own.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  local  administra¬ 
tion  is  not  centrali/ed  in  the  United  Slates, although  there  is  great 
general  centralization  of  the  government.  All  citizens  have  the 
right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  before  the  ordinary  tribu¬ 
nals.  By  ])oliticai  jurisdiction  is  understoiKl  that  temporary  right 
of  pronouncing  a  legal  decision,  with  which  a  ))olitical  body  may 
be  invested.  This,  however,  becomes  a  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  maj(»rlty,  perha[)s  in  eonsecpience  of  the 
very  great  mildness  with  which  it  is  exercised.  In  truth  the 
genius  of  Cieorge  W  ashington  still  |)erva(les  the  entire  Uonfedera- 
tion ;  that  is,  as  to  the  administration  (d  the  laws.  As  to  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  the  making  those  laws,  the  spirit  of  .leiferson  appears 
paramount,  'riie  people  reign;  the  peo|)le  obey;  they  originate 
the  system  which  governs  themselves;  and  that  too,  not  with 
long  intervals  (d  uniformity,  during  which  matters  go  on  like 
clockwork, — but  they  modify  the  machine  almost  biennially.  The 
federal  constitution  just  turns  upon  the  division  rd*  authority  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  several  states.  They  form  the  rule,  with  all 
their  various  powers,  both  numerous  and  indefinite:  the  Union  is 
the  exception,  with  its  delegated  powers,  laid  down  with  jealousy 
and  preciseness,  and  to  be  principally  exercised  on  external 
objects,  sucli  as  war,  peace,  negociation,  and  foreign  commerce. 
'^Uaxatiem  also  remains  of  necessity  amongst  its  prerogatives.  As 
it  was  foreseen  that  in  practice,  (piesiions  would  arise  about  the 
exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  a  high  f(*(iei*al  court  was 
erected  to  nraintain  the  balance  between  the  two  rival  elements 
of  the  constiiutioir.  The  chief  justice  of  this  supreme  court  may 
remind  us  of  the  Ephors  of  Lacedaemon,  or  the  Justizaof  Aragon. 
He  sits  as  the  Minos  of  America.  To  strengthen  the  potency  of 
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the  states,  and  enlarge  the  distinct  independency  of  each,  is  the 
darlinjr  object  of  the  democrats,  who  number  in  their  ranks 
nt*arly  nineteen  twentieths  ot  their  fellow  countrymen.  On  the 
other’ hand,  to  put  a  bridle  upon  that  potency,  and  yoke  the  states 
together  in  something  like  obedience  to  a  central  executive,  is 
and  was  the  ]>tirpose  of  the  federalists,  now  almost  attenuated  to  a 
shadow,  bewailing  its  fate  amidst  the  j^roves  of  ]Mount  Vernon  ! 
f^ecjislation,  as  is  well  known,  remains  with  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentativos  assembled  in  the  metropolis.  The  former 
is  nominated  by  the  legislators  of  each  state;  thus  beint^  elected 
by  an  elected  body;  and  retaining  office  for  six  years.  Here, 
therefore,  the  prinei[>le  ot  the  independence  of  the  states  prevails, 
Delaware  or  any  other  small  member  ot  the  I  nion  being  on  a  par 
with  the  largest.  In  the  latter  chamber,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
eolleeted  nation  predominates;  the  number  of  representatives 
for  each  state  being  proj)ortioned  to  the  population  ;  New^ork 
having  thereby  forty  times  the  intluence  of  Delaware  ;  and  the 
representatives  being  chosen  only  for  two  years.  The  senate, 
however,  not  only  cooperates  in  the  work  of  legislation,  but  also 
tries  those  political  otlences  which  the  other  house  submits  to  its 
<leeision.  It  further  acts  as  a  grand  executive  council ;  since  the 
ireatit's  eonelnded,  or  the  appointments  made  by  the  President 
must  receive  its  ratification,  before  they  can  become  valid.  The 
President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  may  be  re-elected  for  a 
second  term.  'To  ajijx.int  him,  a  special  electoral  college  is 
created.  Kvery  state  names  the  same  number  of  electors  as  it 
.sends  to  congress  ;  although  it  is  after  all  a  majority  of  the  states, 
and  not  of  the  members,  which  decides  the  question.  Rhode 
island,  for  instance,  gives  but  a  single  suffrage  in  the  matter :  yet 
New  York  itself  does  no  more;  her  forty  representatives  voting 
i/i  Neither  is  there  any  convocation  ot  the  electors  to  any 

j>articidar  place.  The  several  vote.s,  when  decided  on  in  twenty- 
four  dilVerent  cities,  are  transmitted  under  seal,  before  a  given 
day,  to  the  I’resident  of  the  JSenate,  who  opens  them  and  counts 
them  in  the  presence  of  both  chambers  at  W  ashington.  If  none 
ot  the  candidates  have  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives 
then  proceeds  to  elect;  being  bound  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  three 
candidates  possessing  the  highest  numbers.  This  mode,  although 
obviously  by  no  means  complete,  has  certainly  smoothed  away 
all  tho.se  obstacles  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  elective  process. 

I  he  C’hief  .lustice  of  the  Supreme  Federal  court  is  assisted  by 
si.\  colleagues,  constituting  pcrliaps  the  most  august  judiciary  in 
the  world.  '  ^ 


Hu*  peac^*,  the  j)rosj)ei ity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union, 
are  vested  in  the  hands  of  these  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
ciMiperation,  tlie  constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter  :  the  executiTc* 
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appeals  to  them  for  assistance  ajiaiiist  the  encroachments  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  :  the  legislature  demamls  their  protection  from  the  dt'signs 
»)f  the  executive :  they  defend  the  Union  fnmi  the  disobedience  of  the 
states,  and  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  V^nion  :  they 
protect  the  public  interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens,  and 
the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Their  power  is  enormous,  hut  it  is  clothed  in  the  authority 
of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians  of  a  people, 
which  respects  law :  hut  they  would  he  impotent  against  popular 
neglect  or  p(»pular  contempt.  The  force  of  public  opinion  is  the  most 
intractable  of  agents,  becatise  its  exact  limits  cannot  he  defined  ;  and 
it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to  remain  below  the  boundary 
prescribed.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  17«> — 

M.  do  Tooquoville  then  proceeds  to  show  that  in  America,  the 
subjects  of  the  I'liion  are  not  states  but  private  citizens;  that  the 
national  government  levies  a  tax  not  uj>on  the  members  of  the 
C Confederation,  but  upon  the  inhabitants.  He  points  out  the 
advantages  of  fedcracy,  as  well  as  its  special  utility  where  it  is 
now  in  operation.  Circumstances  have  there  favored  it.  Maine 
ami  (ieorgia,  separated  by  a  thousand  miles,  seem  more  naturally 
united  beyond  the  Atlantic,  than  are  Normandy  and  Hrittany  on 
this  side  of  it.  Their  civilization  is  identical  in  its  origin,  opinions, 
and  habits.  Their  constitution,  indeed,  allows  them  to  carry  on 
great  wars,  whenever  necessary,  whilst  Providence  has  placed 
them  in  a  geographical  position,  which  will  probably  render  such 
enterprises  at  least  infreipient.  Their  parties  moreover  in  |)olitics 
may  be  compared  to  souls  without  bodies.  They  contend,  like 
the  shadowy  images  of  poetical  antiquity,  with  transcendental 
fury,  yet  without  bloodshed.  8})ectators,  unaccustomed  to  the 
fray,  look  on  with  horror,  anticipating  broken  bones,  or  indiscri¬ 
minate  massacre ;  w  hen  lo  !  the  bottle  bursts,  some  official, 
painted  by  his  supporters  as  an  angid  from  heaven,  or  by  his 
opponents  as  a  fiend  from  hell,  is  seated,  rejected,  or  re-elected ; 
and  then  all  the  fuss  evaporates  ceit  fnmns  in  auras.  There  is 
hapj)ily  no  aristocracy,  nor  can  there  ever  be  one,  according  to 
our  author,  in  those  felicitous  realms.  Plenty  of  individuals  hate 
the  democracy  around  them  :  but  that  very  abhorrence  is  a  secrc- 
lumpectofe  vuhius.  They  would  fain  see  judges  in  monstrous 
w  igs  of  powdered  horsehair, — beadles  in  three-cornered  hats  and 
liveries  turned  up  with  scarlet, — and  above  all,  carriages  blazing 
with  coronets,  or  covered  with  the  other  fopperies  of  heraldry, 
lint  these  trifles  are  ])ined  for  in  viiin.  Common  sense  governs 
many  millions  of  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  lodged,  and  well 
educated  men,  women,  and  children,  faults  enough  there  are, 
indeed  as  plentiful  and  as  black  as  blackberries.  Despairing 
exclusives  detest,  but  they  endure.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  they 
even  do  more;  for  it  is  a  |>rofound  remark,  that  ‘next  to  hating 
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*  ih^ir  enemies,  men  circ  most  inclined  to  flatter  tliein*  ^  JMefin- 
while  onward  roll  tlie  wheels  of  the  busy  world,  ihere  are 
neither  drawing-rooms,  birthday-illuminations,  nor  ri^ht-honorable 
menials,  nor  bedizened  knij^hts  ol  the  1  histle,  the  Bath,  or  the 
Garter.  The  executive  of  the  United  States  glories  in  being  a 
limited  monarch,  both  as  to  his  olficial  existence,  as  well  as  the 
prerogatives  and  splendors  of  his  situation.  His  majesty  wears 
plain  garments  and  clean  linen,  like  ail  other  people.  His  throne 
IS  often  a  three-legged  high  stool  in  an  enormous  room,  wdth 
active  clerks  about  him,  who  personally  do  their  duties  for  their 
salaries.  The  honors  of  an  arm-chair  maybe  enjoyed  by  him,  with 
as  great  (but  no  greater)  a  degree  of  dignity  than  any  father 
of  a  large  family  may  enjoy  them,  throughout  territories  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Mis  official  revenues  never 
reach  £(i000  per  annum  ;  his  pen  may  be  stuck  behind  his  ear, 
without  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  fainting  at  his  side ;  and  General 
Jackson,  we  have  heard,  would  frequently  help  himself,  from  the 
horny  snutT-box  of  an  operative,  to  a  pinch  of  companionship  and 
excitability. 

'riiere  are  many  points  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over,  such  as, 
the  liberty  of  the  jiress,  and  the  rights  of  associations;  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  sometimes  witnessed  under  the  control  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  the  instability  of  cabinets ;  and  the  economy  or 
profuseness  of  popular  governments.  The  following  may  serve 
for  a  sort  of  summary : — 

‘  We  must  lirst  understand  what  the  purport  of  society,  and  the  aim 
of  piverninent,  is  held  t(»  he.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a  certain 
elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard  the  things  of 
tins  world  with  generous  feelings  ;  to  inspire  men  with  a  scorn  of  mere 
tem|>oral  advantage ;  t()  give  birth  to  living  convictions,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ;  if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  retine  the  habits,  to  einhellish  the  manners,  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the  love  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  and  of  re¬ 
nown  ;  if  you  would  constitute  a  j)eople  not  unlitted  to  act  with  power 
ujHMi  all  other  nations;  nor  unprepared  for  those  high  enterprises, 
which,  whatever  he  the  result  of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  for  ever 
famous  in  time; — if  you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of 
stH'iety,  you  must  avoid  the  g(»vermnent  of  democracy,  which  would  be 
a  very  uncertain  guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

‘  lint  if  YOU  hold  it  to  he  expedient  to  direct  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  (»f  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the 
actpiinunent  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  if  a  clear  understanding  Ik*  more 
profitable  to  men  than  genius ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimulate  the 
xnrtues  of  heroism,  hut  t(»  create  habits  of  jwace  ;  if  you  had  rather  wit¬ 
ness  vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with' fewer  noble  deeds, 
pnwided  otfenct's  be  diminisluKl  in  the  same  proportion  ;  if  instead  of 
living  in  a  brilliant  state  of  s<Kiety,  you  are  contented  to  have  prospe- 
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l  ily  urouiid  you  ;  if,  in  short,  you  are  of  opinion,  tliut  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  goverinnent  is  not  to  confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power 
anti  of  glory  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest 
degree  of  enjoynieiit,  and  the  least  degree  of  misery  to  each  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  coinpt»se  it, — if  such  be  your  desires,  you  can  have  no  surer 
means  of  satisfying  them,  than  by  equalizing  the  conditions  of  men,  and 
establishing  democratic  institutions. 

*  But  if  the  time  be  past,  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and  if 
some  superhuman  power  impel  us  towards  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
governments,  without  consulting  our  wishes,  let  us  at  least  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us ;  and  let  us  so  impure 
into  its  gO(Kl  and  its  evil  j)ropensities,  as  to  be  able  to  foster  the  former 
and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  7b — 77- 

Amongst  those  latter,  no  one  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  a  majority  ;  with  regard  to  which,  however,  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  arbitrary  power.  For  the  real  difference  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  work.  Our  author  has 
shown,  that  democratic  republics  are  liable  to  perish  from  a  misuse 
of  their  power;  whilst  it  is  also  apparent  that  in  America  the  legal 
profession  constitutes  one  of  the  main  counterpoises  against  such 
a  catastrophe  there.  Yet  another  still  greater  lies  in  the  diHusion 
of  spiritual  influence.  ‘  There  is  no  country  in  the  w  hole  world,* 
observes  M.  de  Toccpieville,  ‘  in  w  hich  the  Christian  religion  re- 
‘  tains  a  greater  empire  over  the  souls  of  men,’  vol.  ii.  ]).  114,  and 
it  should  be  recollected  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  as  well  as  an  eye- 
w'itness  and  a  philosopher.  He  correctly  attributes  this  state  of 
things,  under  God,  to  its  proper  cause,  namely,  the  absence  of 
any  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
aflirm  that  throughout  the  Union,  he  never  met  with  an  individual, 
w  hether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  w  ho  w  as  not  clear  in  his  ow’n  mind 
upon  this  point.  His  ideas  are,  and  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
pious  persons  there  agree  w  ith  them,  ‘  that  when  religion  contracts 
‘  an  alliance  of  this  nature,  it  commits  the  same  error  as  a  man  w  ho 
‘  should  sacriflee  his  future  to  his  present  welfare ;  and  in  obtaining 

*  a  power  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is 

*  rightfully  its  own.  When  religion  founds  its  empire  upon  the 

*  desire  of  immorlality  living  in  the  human  breast,  it  may  aspire  to 
‘  universal  dominion  ;  but  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  govern- 
‘  ment,  itmustnecessiirilyadoptmaxims  which  are  only  applicable  to 
‘  certain  nations.  Thus,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  a  political 

*  power,  religion  augments  its  authority  over  a  few’,  and  forfeits  the 
‘  luqie  of  reigning  over  all,’  p.  152. 

Ditfusiv  eness  is  at  present  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
American  civilization.  Westward  the  great  tide  of  emigration  is 
flowing,  w’here  solitudes  are  pierced,  which  never  before  could 
have  know  n  the  vestiges,  and  energies  of  man.  No  sooner  has 
the  pioneer  arrived  upon  tlie  spot  selected,  than  he  fells  a  few 
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trees,  and  builds  a  locr-house.  Miserable  for  months  must  be  the 
aspect  of  such  an  isolated  d\veHin|r.  By  day,  the  weather  finds 
free  ingress  in  the  shape  of  wind  and  hail,  or  snow  and  rain ,  or 
by  night,  the  flare  of  the  hearth-flame  flickers  cheerlessly  through 
the  chinks  in  the  walls,  upon  the  boughs  of  enormous  foliage, 
which  wave  to  and  fro  over  the  roof,  that  might  be  so  completely 
buried  were  they  to  descend.  Vet  here  may  be  seen  the  extremes 
of  barbarism  strangely  blending  with  the  polish  of  society.  1  he 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  appear  huddled  together, 
'riie  inhabitant  of  this  rude  hut  wears  the  dress,  and  ‘  speaks  the 
‘  language  of  cities  ;  he  is  accjuainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the 
‘  future,  and  ready  for  argument  upon  the  present;  he  is,  in  short, 

‘  a  highly-civilized  being^  who  consents  for  a  time  to  inhabit  the 
‘  backwoods,  and  who  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  the  new  world, 

‘  with  the  Bible,  an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers.'  The  following 
is  a  striking  picture  of  what  l)e  Tocqueville  witnessed  himself, 
when  he  had  once  availed  himself  of  such  a  person’s  hospitality : 
after  mentioning  the  rough  single  window  with  a  muslin  blind,  a 
tiible  with  legs  of  green  wood,  and  the  bark  still  upon  them,  the 
teapot  of  British  ware,  silver  spoons,  and  cracked  teacups,  he  thus 
proceeds:  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  noted  down, 
on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time : 

‘  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  lap  : 
she  ikhIs  Ui  us  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  wo¬ 
man  is  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  her  appearance  would  seem  suj>erior  to  her 
condition ;  and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress : 
but  her  delicate  limbs  appear  shrunken,  lier  features  are  drawn  in,  her 
4*ye  is  mild  and  melancholy :  her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a 
degri*!*  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some 
sort  td'  iiulurul  and  traiKpiil  lirmness,  ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life, 
witliout  fearing,  and  without  braving  them. 

*  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy  :  they  are  true  children  of  the  w  ilderness  ;  their  mother  watches 
tliem  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and  joy :  to  look  at 
their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine  that  the  life  she  has 
given  them  had  exhausted  Iier  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they 
have  cost  her. 

*  1  he  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  partition  or 
loft.  In  the  one  chamber,  of  w’hich  it  consists,  the  whole  family  is 
gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little  W'orld,— ai/ark 
ot  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage : — a  hundred  steps  beyond  it, 
the  prinue\  al  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and  solitude  resumes  its  sway.* 

— Vol.  iv.  ])p.  358 — 3511. 

Such  are  the  agents,  who  will  become  more  or  less  the  apostles 
of  democracy  from  New’^  Liigland  and  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
iiock\  ^lountains,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  perceiv'c  here  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  human  passions  and  desires  work  out 
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the  behests  of  the  Almipjhty.  Tlie  rapacity  with  whicli  the 
Americans  rush  forward  upon  tlie  wilderness  is  indescribable. 
The  arrow  of  the  Indian,  the  more  fatal  fever,  the  wild  beast  of 
the  thicket,  are  alike  forgotten.  Without  a  touch  of  romance 
about  them,  the  pioneers  are  practical  utilitarians,  with  but  one 
impulse.  Half  a  century  lias  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  organised ;  it  now  contains  a  million !  The  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  were  not  born  within  its  confines  ;  its  capi¬ 
tal  has  only  been  built  thirty  years ;  its  territory  still  comprises 
immense  unbroken  districts;  yet,  nevertheless,  its  children  are 
moving  westward ;  and  most  of  the  settlers  on  the  savannahs  of 
Illinois  were  citizens  of  Ohio.  Sometimes  the  progress  of  emi¬ 
gration  is  so  rapid,  that  the  desert  or  the  jungle  re-appears  behind 
it.  It  is  as  if  the  woods  had  stooped  to  afi’ord  a  passage,  and 
closed  again  to  separate  the  haunts  of  silence  into  which  a  few 
atoms  had  dropped,  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men  !  Our  author 
mentions,  that,  in  crossing  one  of  the  almost  unbroken  forests, 
which  still  cover  portions  of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  arriv'cd 
suddenly  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  embosomed  in  trees,  that 
seemed  co-eval  in  their  ori<>;in  with  the  deluge.  No  object  attested 
the  presence  of  human  beings,  except  a  column  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon,  rising  from  the  foliage  to  the  clouds,  and  appearing  to 
hang  from  heaven,  rather  than  to  be  mounting  to  the  sky.  An 
island,  invested  with,  or  rather  buried  beneath,  dense  robes  of  syl¬ 
van  shadow,  stit  brooding  in  the  centre  of  the  waters.  An  Indian 
canoe  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand,  which  tempted  him  to  cross  over 
to  the  islet.  Its  deep  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  ‘  the  hoarse 
‘cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  Uipping  of  the  woodpecker;* 
when  it  all  at  once  struck  him,  that  he  could  discern  some  traces 
of  an  European  having  once  settled  there.  ‘  Yet  what  changes 
‘  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  logs,  which  he 
‘  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a  shed,  had  sprouted  afresh  ;  the 
‘  very  props  were  intertwined  with  living  verdure,  and  his  Ccd)in 
‘was  transformed  into  a  bower.  In  the  midst  of  these  shrubs,  a 
‘  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with  fire,  and  sprinkled 
‘  with  their  ashes ;  here  the  hearth,  no  doubt,  had  been,  and  the 
‘  chimney,  in  falling,  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.  I  stood  for 
‘  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature,  and 
‘  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  obliged  to  leave  that  enchanting 
‘  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  Are  ruins  then  already 
‘  here  !* 

M.  de  Toccpieville  shows  how  all  these  circumstances  tell  upon 
the  instructions,  habits,  and  personal  experience  of  our  transiit- 
lantic  brethren,  and  then  hastens  forward  to  delineate,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  his  second  volume,  the  present  and  probable  future 
condition  of  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Whites;  those  three 
races  which  we  see  scattered  over  the  new  world.  The  lot  of  the 
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first  lifS  evidently  upon  the  uttermost  ver^e  of  liberty;  that  of 
the  second  on  the  extreme  limit  of  servitude.  Savage  independ¬ 
ence  would  seem  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  former  as  slavery  is  to 
the  latter.  Hoth  have  been  cruelly  and  grievously  wronjred  ;  and 
the  European,  in  dealinuf  with  them,  illustrates  that  line  of  the 
poet,  in  boundinu^  forward  uj)on  his  career  of  anxious  prosperity, 
Dost  eynih  m  snkt  afra  cura  !  His  own  pride,  however,  is  ra¬ 
pidly  rootin*^  the  red  man  out  of  tlie  land  which  once  belonijjod  to 
his  fathers.  With  an  ima»^iiiation  inflated  throuirh  idle  retrospec¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  he  neither  enjoys  the  present,  nor  provides  tor 
the  future.  Freedom,  according  to  his  notion,  sii^nifies  nothing 
more  than  deliverance  from  all  the  shackles  of  society.  He  in¬ 
herits  liberty;  yet  it  is  only  in  the  abstract;  and  ‘an  abstract 
term,*  as  is  remarked  somewhere  by  our  author,  ‘  is  like  a  box 
with  a  false  bottom;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and 
tiike  them  out  again  without  being  observed.*  Living  upon 
dreams,  like  a  dream  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  are  vanishing 
away.  Travellers  must  now  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  to  find  an  Indian.  Fire-arms,  ardent 
spirits,  abhorrence  of'  knowledge  and  civilization,  are  bringing 
about  their  melancholy  destiny.  It  would  seem  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  Uiine  them.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  one  who  had  been 
educated  at  a  college  in  New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself;  nor  could  it  be  perceived,  from  his  external 
ajipearance,  that  he  was  aught  else  than  a  polished  man  of  the 
world:  yet,  as  an  oflicer,  in  the  war  of  1810,  he  scalped  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  concealed  the  skin  and  hair,  still  dripping  with  gore, 

‘  between  his  shirt  and  his  body  !’  Not  that  this  can  at  all  justify 
the  treatment  nuiuifested  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 
That  government  is  accumulating  a  store  of  vengeance  against  it¬ 
self  for  some  not  distant  day.  'Fhe  Indians  may  be  and  are  di¬ 
minishing  fast ;  but  the  negroes  are  multiplying.  The  sections 
on  slavery  we  dare  do  no  name  than  allude  to.  Mammon,  mean¬ 
while  cmints  its  dollars,  looks  every  now  and  then  with  a  most 
jwde  visiige  at  what  may  be  hereafter,  nourishes  each  prejudice 
that  it  can  against  throwing  down  the  foulest  of  all  castes,  that  of 
complexion,  and  finally  vows  that  commerce  is  favourable  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  democracy  to  commerce.  If  he  hoists  not  his  axe 
to  set  ofl*  westward,  he  buys  a  vessel,  and  looks  eastward.  ‘  He 
‘  starts  from  Boston  to  go  to  ])urchase  tea  in  China ;  he  arriv’es  at 
‘  Canton,  stiiys  there  a  few  days,  and  then  returns.  In  less  than 
‘  two  years,  he  has  siiiled  as  far  as  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
globe,  and  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true,  that  during  a 
i  ^ight  or  ten  months  he  has  drank  brackish  water,  and 

^  ived  upon  salt  meat;  that  he  has  been  in  continual  contest  with 
^  je  sea,  M'ith  disease,  and  with  a  tedious  existence ;  but  upon 
ns  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  for  a  halfpenny  less  than 
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‘  the  Eiip^lisli  merchant,  and  his  purpose,  therefore,  is  accoin- 
‘  plislied/ 

(ireat  care,  however,  should  he  taken  not  to  confound  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  itself  with  the  revolution  which  tinally  establishes 
that  principle,  in  the  social  condition,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation. 
In  democratic  atijes,  such  as  our  own,  that  which  is  most  fluctuat- 
inir,  amidst  the  fluctuation  of  all  around,  is  the  fallen  heart  of  man. 
AV  e  now  see  anciently  constituted  powers  in  a  state  of  dila})ida- 
tion  on  every  side,  and  the  judii’ment  of  the  wisest  becomes 
troubled  at  the  spectacle.  Trade,  leii^islation,  ])liilosophy,  and 
literature,  are  all  i^ettinii^  more  and  more  imbued  with  elements, 
which,  whilst  they  are  in  motion,  will  never  suft'er  desj)otisin,  either 
in  the  shape  of  oHi^archy  or  monarchy.  Hut  the  present  and  ap¬ 
proaching^  agitation  may  possibly  not  produc(‘  precisely  those 
results  which  j>hilanthropy  and  Christianity  must  unitedly  wish  to 
see.  Hence  the  importance  of  watchinjr  as  well  as  wondering. 
We  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  <ligest,  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  passing,  or  about  to  pass,  before  our  vision.  European 
nations  are  growing  turbulent ;  yet  let  it  also  be  made  «as  manifest 
that  they  are  becoming  equally  liberal,  before  we  raise  the 
lo  Pa‘an  !  It  has  happened  already  in  the  world,  that  at  the  close 
<»f  perturbations  which  have  shaken  thrones,  the  domination  of 
sovereigns  has  waxed  more  proud  and  j)otent  than  before.  During 
some  lull  of  the  hurricane,  pilots  have  changed  places;  wdiile  the 
helm,  in  fresh  or  treacherous  hands,  has  put  the  gallant  ship  round, 
whilst  her  crew,  worn  out  with  toil,  have  sunk  into  apathy  or 

slumber.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  ourselves.  It  can  e.asilv  be  de- 

¥ 

inonstrated,  that  manners  are  softened  as  conditions  become  more 
equal;  that  democracy  renders  social  intercourse  simple  arnl  easy; 
that  the*  polish  even  of  aristocracies  may  remain  when  their  mono¬ 
polies  and  conventional  distinctions  luive  gone  their  W'ay  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  capulets.  In  fact,  nobility  does  not  give  up  the 
ghost,  like  an  individual,  in  a  single  day  ;  yet,  w  hen  it  has  once 
lost  the  aftections  of  the  people,  it  is  a  mere  tottering  trunk,  dead 
at  the  roots,  the  more  easily  overthrown  the  higher  its  branches 
have  spread,  and,  when  fairly  dow  n,  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  hand¬ 
some  nic-nacs  for  the  amusement  of  those  whom,  formerly,  it 
‘  would  not  have  deigned  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  its  flocks.*  In 
the  intermediate  stages  of  such  changes,  many,  no  doubt,  luive  to 
suffer  exquisite  tortures.  Democracy  raises  its  head  hicet  tthiqne. 
It  affects  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,  as  well  as  those  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  It  raises  rents,  and  shortens  leases,  as 
indifference  and  contempt  come  to  be  betrayed  by  one  class,  and 
jealousy  or  hatred  by  another.  In  aristocracies,  ‘the  hire  of  a 
‘  farm  is  not  only  paid  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty  to- 
‘  wards  the  proprietor  :  in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.' 
I.4irge  properties  also  get  more  subdivided ;  and  whilst  the  lord  of 
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a  hundred  lettings  feels  disposed,  and  is  able,  to  make  consider¬ 
able  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  homage  or  popularity,  the  owner  of 
a  hundred  acres  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard  of  his 
tenant  With  respect  also  to  families,  whilst  an  aristocracy  is  de¬ 
clining,  the  austere,  conventional,  and  legal  part  of  parental  au¬ 
thority  vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality  prevails  around  the  do¬ 
mestic  fireside.  In  a  democratic  family,  the  father  exercises  no 
other  power  than  that  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection 
and  experience  of  age ;  his  orders  would  be  perhaj)s  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  woulo  be,  for  the  most  part,  authoritative.  Demo¬ 
cracy,  moreover,  binds  brothers  together,  instead  of  separating 
them;  through  the  unjust  and  partial  operations  of  primogeniture. 

‘  Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  consequences,  that  even 
‘  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  ex- 
‘  perienced  it  for  some  time,  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
‘  the  respectful  and  rigid  observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
*  would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
‘  might  throw  off  its  social  conditions,  and  its  laws ;  but  tiiese  ele- 
‘  ments  are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
‘  former,  without  enduring  the  latter.*  It  may  be  fairly,  in  fact, 
stated,  in  a  single  proposition,  that  while  democracy  loosens  social 
ties,  it  draw's  natural  ones  more  tight;  it  brings  kindred  more 
closely  together,  whilst  it  places  the  members  of  the  community 
more  widely  apart. 

We  would  commend  the  twenty-first  chapter,  in  the  third  book 
of  the  fourth  volume  to  the  candid  and  careful  reflections  of  all 
honest  conservatives.  Some  of  them  have  recently  quoted  from 
the  piiges  of  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  very  much  after  tlie  fashion 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  might  be  supposed  to  cite  Scrip¬ 
ture — and,  indeed,  as  he  did  once  do  it.  De  Tocqueville  proves 
to  our  sjitisfaction  that  principles  of  equality,  when  once  established, 
are  not  favourable  to  revolutions.  There  is  a  class  of  eager  and 
apprehensive  holders  of  very  moderate  property  created  under  a 
democracy  opposed  of  necessity  to  change.  Aristocratic  manners, 
and  habits  of  thought,  are  far  less  really  conservative  than  republican 
ones.  Not  that  the  human  mind  is  at  rest  in  America,  ‘  it  is  rather 
in  constant  agiUition ;  but  it  is  engtiged  in  infinitely  varying  the 
consequences  of  know'ii  principles,  and  in  seeking  for  new  conse¬ 
quence^  rather  than  for  new  principles.*  Where  great  equality 
of  condition  prevails,  there  are  fewer  idle  men.  All  are  more  or 
less^  thoroughly  engaged  upon  the  practical  and  pressing  every-day 
duties  of  life.  As  people  grow  more  alike,  each  one  feels  himself 
weaker  in  regjird  to  all  the  rest.  There  is  no  need  for  a  majority 
to  coiistrain  him ;  it  convinces  him.  ‘  If  the  principle  of  equality 
‘predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them  certain  inte- 
‘  rests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  settled  order 
‘  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds 
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‘  them  back  ;  it  shows  them,  but  fastens  them  to  earth ;  it  kiudks 
‘  their  desires,  but  limits  their  powers.*  Although,  too,  it  may  be 
true  that  democratic  armies  are  naturally  desirous  of  war,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  democratic  nations  are  as  naturally  desirous 
of  peace ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  their  own  military  forces 
are  a  mere  walking-staff.  The  United  States  maintain  an  army, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  soldiers;  for  the  payment  of  whicli, 
thirteen  millions  of  citizens  aie  always  sulBciently  reluctant  to 
raise  the  needful  taxes.  Larger  armies,  of  course,  might  not  be 
so  manageable.  Two  more  brief  extracts  shall  conclude  our 
analysis  of  the  opinions  entertained  and  promulgated  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  in  his  interesting  work : 

‘  The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
wliich  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the  aid 
of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  l)orrow  tliis  general 
and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americans,  without  however  intending  to 
imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  that  they  have  made  of  it — if 
they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that  social  condition,  wdiich  it 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  impose  upon  the  generations  of 
this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the  despotism  or  the  anarchy  which 
threatens  them,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would 
not  l)e  cro\vned  with  success  ?  The  organization,  and  the  establishment 
of  democracy  in  Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time. 
The  Americans,  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but 
they  have  furnished  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task/ 

— vol.  ii.  p.  J74, 

His  closing  words  are  as  follow: 

‘  Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent, or  entirely 
free.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fatal  circle  is  traced,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  pass  ;  but  wdthin  the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is 
powerful  and  free ;  as  it  is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The 
vatiom  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  man  from  becoming 
equal ;  but  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  principle  of  equality 
is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to 
prosperity  or  to  wretchedness.* — vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

This  brings  us  opportunely  to  some  observations,  bearing  more 
immediately  upon  our  own  times  and  country,  which  we  proposed 
to  make  in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  Without  at  all  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  a  perfect  concurrence  in  the  views  taken 
generally  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  w^e  nevertheless  a^ee  with  him 
as  to  the  certainty  of  great  political  changes  being  at  hand  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Amongst  them,  we  think,  there  will  be  several  im¬ 
portant  modifications  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
amounting  probably  to  what  most  persons  w’ould  define  as  a  revo- 
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lutioii.  Our  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion  are  as  fol- 
low  ! 

1.  The  larger  portion  of  the  middle,  and  nearly  all  the  lower 
classes,  throughout  our  three  kingdoms,  constitute  one  vast  mass 
of  open  discontent,  or  sullen  and  secret  dissatisfaction.  Feelings 
of  this  sort  have  been  making  progress  amongst  them  for  years ; 
indeed  ever  since  the  peace  ot  \  ienne ;  whilst  newspapers,  dema¬ 
gogues,  oppression,  poverty,  and  commercial  disarrangement, 
have  incessantly  fed  the  flanie.  The  rights  of  person,  property, 
and  conscience,  however  faithfully  they  may  have  been  protected, 
in  and  among  the  rich,  have  suttered  grievous  violation  as  they 
concern  the  poor.  Suspensions  of  habeas  corjms,  expensive  jus¬ 
tice,  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  increased  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
endurance,  weaned  away  the  affections  of  the  people  from  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  leaden  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  That 
period  may  be  described  as  the  triumph  of  dulness,  ushered  in  in¬ 
deed  with  military  glory,  but  followed  up  by  vacillation  and 
weakness,  and  terminating  in  popular  contempt.  The  fact  was 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that  things  did  not  answer  to 
their  names;  that  our  monarchy  was  really  a  tyrannical  aristocra¬ 
cy  ;  that  our  parliamentiiry  freedom  formed  part  of  a  delusive 
drama, acted  at  high  charges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes; 
that  representation,  in  other  terms,  was  a  mockery ;  and  that  pater¬ 
nal  sovereignty,  rendered  into  honest  language,  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  most  unrighteous  robbery.  As  men  gradually 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  they  began  quickly  to  despise, 
and  soon  to  hate,  those  who  had  cheated  and  fleeced  them.  Every 
attempt  at  improvement  was  resisted,  until  concession  lost  the 
possibility  of  retaining  a  single  conciliatory  characteristic.  Mobs 
and  multitudes  were  taught  the  fearful  lesson,  that  agitiition  might 
sometimes  gain  something ;  but  that  to  reason  or  argument  the 
ears  of  the  mighty  were  deaf,  and  their  hearts,  if  not  their  appre¬ 
hensions,  were  cold  as  stones.  When  the  Reform  Bill  was  at 
length  extorted,  elements  for  future  strife  seemed  so  carefully 
kneaded  into  the  measure,  that  one  might  suppose  the  peerage 
to  have  been  paid  for  endeavoring  to  work  its  own  undoing. 
The  member  for  Sheflield  never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he 
declared,  ‘where  the  franchise  ends,  there  Chartism  begins.’ 
This  is  exactly  the  case ;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  not  one  adult  male  out  of  five  possesses  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  whilst  scarcely  five  in  a  hundred  can  exercise  it  with  perfect 
liberty,  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  operatives,  whether  agricul¬ 
tural  or  manufacturing,  are  just  learning  the  value  of  that  which 
they  have  not  got ;  but  which  instinct  and  general  knowledge 
begin  to  a^ure  them,  they  ought  most  certainly  to  enjoy.  We 
do  not  believe,  that  the  operative  millions,  together  with  three- 
fourths  of  our  middling  classes,  Hill  much  longer  allow  themselves 
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to  bo  trampled  down  from  their  rij^htful  political  position,  either 
by  the  coronet,  the  capitalist,  or  the  mitre.  Toryism,  Whip*gery, 
or  Radicalism,  will  all  presently  merg;e  into  two  very  simple  sub¬ 
divisions  ;  namely,  the  friends,  or  the  foes,  of  the  whole  people ! 

2.  The  decree  of  reform,  already  obtained,  has  so  developed 
the  democratic  principle  amon«;st  us,  that  circumstances  are 
favorable  to  its  still  further  development.  The  struji^^le  for  ob¬ 
taining  Parliamentary  Reform  kept  the  country  in  a  fever, 
throufcrh  the  years  1831  and  1832.  Gainers,  as  well  as  losers,  had 
both  lost  by  that  time  their  equanimity  of  temper.  Their  quarrel 
was  no  longer  one  of  the  Amnntium  irec.^  as  to  which  the  ha|)py 
conclusion  amor  is  integratio  esf.  It  had  rather  become  that  of 
brethren  offended,  ‘  whose  contentions,*  we  arc  told  in  the  Pro¬ 
verbs,  ‘  are  harder  than  the  bars  of  a  castle.’  Kjich  party  inwardly 
resolved  to  do  its  best  still  in  annoying,  irritating,  and  thwarting 
the  other  party.  Yet  nevertheless  much  had  been  actually  won 
to  the  popular  side.  There  are  some  senses,  in  which  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Karl  (jrey  has  proved  a  failure,  just  as  was  predicted  by 
all  sensible  persons,  except  those  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  delirium: 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  marvellously  liberalized  the  anti-consti¬ 
tutional  combatants.  Conservatives,  supported  by  bribery,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  intimidation,  worm  their  way  into  parliament  even 
in  borou<yhs :  but  they  frequently  succeed  in  the  main  by  coaxing 
and  cozening  the  electors.  Tories,  at  the  ])resent  lime,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  incomparably  more  democratic  personages 
than  most  of  the  Whigs,  and  popularity  hunting  orators,  of  the 
last  century.  Their  professions  may  be,  as  thev  are,  to  a  great 
extent  false  and  hypocritical  on  the  hustings ;  hut  they  help  to 
democratize  the  public  mind:  and  what  they  do  in  parliamentary 
contests,  once  in  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  their  municipal  can¬ 
didates  promote  annually.  Our  corporations  constitute  just  so 
many  local  republics.  Sir  George  Murray  never  dreams  of  going 
down  to  Manchester,  and  avowing  himself  a  supporter  of  the  im¬ 
maculate  and  enlightened  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  or  an  approver  of 
the  glorious  massacre  at  Peterloo  !  So  far  from  it  is  the  real  fact 
of  the  matter,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  cuff  and  cudgel  their 
poor  brains,  to  find  in  some  corner  the  scrapings  and  sweepings 
of  friendliness  to  popular  demands;  which  they  then  deposit  in  a 
prosing  speech,  with  all  imaginable  prostration  and  liumility, 
before  the  majesty  of  their  masters,  the  unwashed  but  sovereign 
people  !  These  are  they,  >vhom  each  declares  that  he  hopes  to 
have  the  honor  of  serving  day  and  night,  without  cessation. 
Certain  after-dinner  harangues,  delivered  it  is  to  be  conceived 
from  the  inspiration  of  port  and  burgundy,  before  high  Tory 
audiences,  would  have  consigned  their  propounders  to  a  prison  in 
days  not  long  gone  by.  Meanwhile  the  masses  are  thus  let  into 
the  secret  of  their  strength  ;  nor  dare  even  the  richest  aristocrat 
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venture  now  upon  measures  or  declarations,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  hesitated  about  indulging  in,  for  a  moment,  for¬ 
merly.  There  is  enough  ground  made  good  by  the  Radicals 
with  which  they  may  work  fresh  parallels  against  the  fortresses 
of  Abuse  and  Oligarchy.  Each  general  election  brings  the 
UM’ful  shadow  of  democracy  nearer  and  nearer  over  the  entire 
nation. 

3.  The  corn  laws  and  currency  questions  are  attracting  increased 
attention  and  concentrating  popular  indignation  against  our  landed 
and  monetary  interests.  A  titled  aristocracy  on  one  side,  expatiating 
in  its  broad  acres,  and  an  untitled  body  of  capitalists  on  the  other, 
presumed  most  unjustly  to  be  fattening  upon  high  profits,  are 
imagined  by  innumerable  artizans  to  be  upholding  between  them 
a  small  loaf  and  low  wages.  Now  as  Doctor  Frankly n  well 
observed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand 
upright.  Another  short  harvest  would  shake  our  institutions  to 
their  foundation  :  nor  can  the  abolition  of  the  frightful  bread-tax 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  then 
farewell  to  our  manufacturing  }>rosnerity, — to  our  commercial 
and  maritime  greatness  for  ever  !  In  that  case,  the  revolution 
would  steal  upon  us  like  a  political  typhus,  with  its  secret  fatiility 
pervading  all  ranks :  their  flesh  would  consume  aw^y  while  they 
stood  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  waste  into  empty  sockets,  and 
their  tongues  be  dried  up  in  their  mouths.  Or  should  a  prospect 
of  starvation,  or  any  crisis  favorable  to  the  catastrophe,  arouse 
into  action  a  million  sinewy  arms,  the  physical  force  would  no 
doubt  be  put  down,  yet  so  would  the  corn  monopoly  also  :  and  that 
most  probably  in  such  a  sudden  and  wholesale  manner,  that  the 
remedy  for  a  season  would  be  w’orse  than  the  disease,  amidst  the 
crash  of  the  lesser  capitalists,  the  ruin  of  our  minor  landlords,  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgagees,  and  the  dreadful  confusion  of  rents, 
prit*es,  and  profits,  all  jumbled  together,  and  scrambling  to  find 
their  right  places.  \  et  this  is  w  hat  may  happen  any  day  of  any 
month  in  tlie  year.  Equally  calamitous  would  be  rash  or  inju¬ 
dicious  tamperings  with  the  circulating  medium.  The  number  of 
small  independent  incomes  is  increasing  :  that  of  large  ones  is 
diminishing.  Alterations  in  the  value  of  money  w  ould  be  towards 
the  body  corporate,  just  w’hat  quackery  w  ould  be,  w  ere  it  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  blood  flowing  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
a  human  body.  But  matters  can  never  continue  to  go  on  as  they 
are  now  doing.  I  he  question  with  ourselves  is  not  whether 
some  considerable  change  be  not  at  hand, — but  wdiether  it  will 
be  effected  through  violence,  or  after  a  peaceful  manner.  The 

probable  grounds  for  either  result  we  imagine  may  be  easily 
stilted.  ^  ^  ^ 


Apprehensions  of  violence  will  frequently  intrude  themselves 
into  our  minds,  when  we  contemplate  the  ceaseless  irritations 
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practised  upon  large  and  respectable  sections  of  the  community 
by  the  upper  classes  and  the  clergy.  We  also  feel  them,  when, 
not  as  needless  alarmists,  but  when  with  genuine  sorrow,  we  observe 
those  painful  differences,  which  every  day  seem  perpetually  to 
widen,  betw'een  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  society.  More¬ 
over  we  sometimes  dread  the  intiuence  of  a  cerUiin  corrupted 
portion  of  the  press,  acting  strongly  upon  half-informed  masses, 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  rising  excitement  for  its  own 
vile  purposes.  With  regard  to  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
ceedings,  let  some  recent  elections,  and  some  spiritual  prosecu¬ 
tions,  be  duly  considered.  Ale  and  alcohol,  wdthin  the  last  three 
years,  have  proved  greater  plagues  in  many  borough  towns  than 
the  ravages  of  Cholera  Morbus.  W’e  know  ourselves  more  than 
one  instance,  in  which  elections  used  never  to  exceed  the  legal 
and  proper  charges  of  about  X250 ;  but  where  now  through  the 
introduction  of  treating  for  months  beforehand,  as  w'ell  as  during 
the  actual  contest,  punch  and  politics  have  so  indamed  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  tlie  people,  that  thousands  of  pounds  are  scandalously 
expended,  w’hen  honest  hundreds  before  w’ould  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose.  We  solemnly  and  deliberately  lay  these  iniquities  to  the 
charge  of  Conservatism  :  and  we  do  so  upon  the  score  of  its  own 
occasional  admission,  and  even  open  palliation  of  such  practices, 
— upon  the  palpable  facts  passing  before  our  own  eyes  and  ex¬ 
perience, — and  lastly  upon  the  evidence  adduced  before  parlia¬ 
mentary  committees.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  Liberals  have 
followed  the  example,  although  we  fear  that  is  too  true :  nor  is 
their  plea  of  necessity  W'orth  a  thought,  except  as  demonstrating 
the  mischievous  effects  of  either  setting  or  imitating  bad  prece¬ 
dents.  Betw'cen  both  parties,  how’ever,  the  electoral  suffrage  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  positive  curse  and  nuisance.  The  bribery, 
corruption,  and  intimidation,  Rowing  out  of  it,  are  poisoning  the 
morals  of  the  lower,  and  some  also  of  the  middle  orders.  Pro¬ 
fligacy  pullulates,  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  sort,  like  the  frogs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  constant  excitement,  whether  ac¬ 
companied  by  success  or  disappointment,  engenders  that  state  of 
mind,  which  broods  more  upon  the  fancied  sweetness  of  victory 
achieved  by  whatever  means,  than  on  the  evils  of  violence  or 
disorder,  riieii  ensues  the  additional  agitation  for  or  against  a 
church-rate;  in  wdiich  sacred  names,  things,  and  associations,  get 
mingled  with  the  worst  secular  objects,  as  if  the  struggle  were 
hallow'ed,  instead  of  religion  being  desecrated,  through  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  church  and  the  w^orld.  In  this  manner,  as  well 
as  by  clerical  justices,  ecclesiastical  incarcerations,  or  exasperating 
refusals  to  let  even  the  grave  close  over  a  nonconformist  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  wishes  of  friends,  and  generally  by  making 
Dissenters  feel  that  the  law  establishes  one  denomination  and 
barely  tolerates  others,  we  conceive  that  a  mine  of  explosive 
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materials  is  being  accumulated  under  the  foundations  of  society, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  alone  to  astonish,  overthrow,  and  de¬ 
vastate.  Is  it  not,  moreover,  apparent,  that  separations  in  habits, 
sympathies,  and  wishes,  are  becoming  daily  more  perilously  deep 
and  broad  amongst  the  numerous  and  multiplying  sections  of  the 
community  ?  Agriculture  denounces  and  plunders  manufac¬ 
tures:  those  connected  \vith  cither  stand  drawn  up  in  hostile 
lines,  one  fronting  the  other,  suum  quisque  intuentes  duccnif  vclut 
in  acie  !  Oj)eratives  and  employers, — gentry  and  peasantry, — 
episcopalians  and  nonconformists, — the  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
— all  do  the  siiine,  from  the  stormy  profitless  deliberations  of  8t. 
Stephens  to  the  tempestuous  controversies  in  back-parlors. 
When  besides  these  symptoms  of  an  approaching  contest,  which 
may  be  little  scruj)ulous  hereafter  as  to  the  weapons  men  are  to 
employ,  the  stings  of  an  able  but  most  inciting  press  come  to  be 
added,  —who  shall  answ'er  for  the  results?  Combinations  are  now 
well  understood.  The  country  is  covered  with  them,  although 
the  meshes  of  their  network  may  be  looser,  or  less  distinct,  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  Time  and  circumstances  may 
strengthen  them  before  our  rulers  are  aware.  Enormous  abuses, 
still  unredressed,  and  by  the  higher  orders  interested  in  their 
continuance  not  allow  ed  to  be  aught  but  blessings,  can  be  pointed 
to  by  the  triumphant  Chartists,  amidst  secret  resolutions  to  use 
the  strong  hainl  for  their  remedy,  wdien  impulses  in  that  direction 
shall  be  sufficiently  irresistible,  or  the  occasion  sufficiently  ripe. 
Violent  newspapers  are  those  most  read  by  our  artizans  ;  and  they 
peruse  them  w  ith  jaundiced  eyes,  and  through  spectacles  green 
with  jealousy.  The  Northern  Star  alone,  w'e  have  been  assured, 
circulates  and  sells  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  each  impression  ! 
\\  e  say  nothing  now*  as  to  Ireland.  That  kingdom  has  frequently 
been  depicted  in  parliament,  and  with  good  reason,  as  a  dormant 
volcano.  Sir  Robert  Feel  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
ever  governing  it.  Rut  an  eruption  could  not  happen  there, 
without  producing  powerful  corresponding  eft’ects  in  our  own 
island.  Those  who  remember  how  efficaciously  our  sympathy 
w  ith  France  in  1830  moulded  the  public  mind  here  for  support¬ 
ing  the  Grey  administration,  w  ill  readily  comprehend  the  analogy. 
The  fall  of  aristocracy  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  between 
Cape  Clear  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway  require  no  prophet;  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  to  surmise,  were  it  possible,  the  precise  degree  and 
extent  to  which  the  triumph  or  failure  of  Irish  liberalism  w’ould 
vibrate  through  every  county,  town,  and  village  within  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales !  &  »  » 

Rut,  as  mentioned  before,  we  have  no  unnecessary  desire  to  be 
either  alarmists  or  croakers.  If  there  are  grounds  for  fear,  there 
are  also  e  contra^  substantial  ones  for  hoping,  that  those  changes, 
supposed  to  be  unavoidable,  may  come  upon  us  gradually,  and  in 
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the  garb  of  peace.  The  diffusion  of  religious  and  moral  principle 
throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  of  the  noble  to  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  age. 
The  practice  of  domestic  prayer, — ‘  that  border,*  as  Robert  Hall 
once  beautifully  described  it,  ‘which  keeps  the  web  of  daily  life 
‘  from  unravelling,*  has  become  really  general.  Many  peers 
might  be  enumerated,  who  not  merely  countenance  it,  but  conduct 
it  themselves.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  followed 
the  example,  as  may  be  known  from  personal  observation,  or  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  prodigious  sale,  which  almost  any  manual  for 
family  devotion  is  sure  to  meet  with,  whenever  tolerably  compiled. 
Our  May  meetings,  with  all  their  imperfections,  cannot  fail  to  be 
deemed  significantly  symptomatio  of  the  fact  that  vital  and 
spiritual  religion  is  spreading  eastward,  and  westward,  and  north¬ 
ward,  and  southward.  8o,  also,  if  a  portion  of  the  press  be 
excessively  corrupt,  another  portion  of  it  advocates  evangelical 
principles :  and  even  the  columns  of  journals,  such  as  the  Standard 
and  the  Herald,  together  with  many  more,  are  sometimes  occupied 
with  articles  or  dissertations,  which  would  have  been  scouted  as 
methodistical  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  whole  tone  of  lite¬ 
rature,  both  that  w'hich  is  periodical  and  that  which  is  not  so,  has 
evidently  undergone  marvellous  elevation.  Sermons,  and  all 
sorts  of  serious  biographies  or  dissertations,  enjoy  the  most  liberal 
patronage  of  the  public.  General  opinion  has  coerced  the  prelacy 
of  our  Establishment,  even  into  the  support  of  anti-slavery !  or, 
at  least,  they  seemed  to  claim  a  few  leaves  of  its  laurels  the  other 
day  at  Exeter  Hall ;  although,  previous  to  the  victory,  their  ve¬ 
nerable  cruizers  were  unhappily  always  conspicuous  on  the  wrong 
side.  Yet  better  late  than  never;  and  we  can  aft'ord  to  forget  and 
forgive.  The  growth  of  V^oluntaryism,  as  applied  to  missions  and 
every  kind  of  good  work,  denotes  assuredly  a  mighty  advance  in 
the  career  of  spiritual  improvement;  nor  should  the  multiplication 
of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  Young  Men*s  Societies,  and  various  pro¬ 
vincial  Hook-clubs  be  forgotten,  as  betokening  similar  progress  of 
an  intellectual  nature.  In  a  word,  the  schoolmaster  may  carry  a 
rod,  but  the  sword  and  firebrand  are  abhorrent  to  his  disposition, 
not  less  than  to  his  precepts.  Then  again,  the  multiplication  of 
small  properties,  whilst  it  renders  tamperings  with  the  currency 
dangerous,  on  the  other  hand  interests  a  larger  number  of  persons 
in  resisting  rash  experiments.  More  individuals  have  now  a  stake 
in  the  hedge  (to  adopt  a  homely  yet  expressive  phrase),  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  so  many  golden-footed 
worsted  stockings,  or  guineas  lumped  uselessly  together  in  leathern 
bags,  hidden  under  the  thatch,  as  occurred  during  the  good  old 
times  of  our  great  grandmothers, — but  there  are  millions  upon 
millions  producing  four  per  cent,  interest  in  our  Savings*  Banks; 
By  the  way,  M.  de  Tocqueville  well  shows  the  conservative  in- 
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fluence  of  these  institutions,  even  in  democratic  countries,  where 
‘  the  state  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with  confidence no 
other  security  being  deemed  equal  to  it.  The  augmented  com¬ 
plications  moreover  of  society  itself,  tend  to  produce  amongst  its 
members  greater  anxiety,  and  therefore  greater  watchfulness,  with 
regard  to  its  preservation.  Their  kettles  and  gridirons,  men,  or 
at  least  women,  will  now  and  then  entrust  to  some  travelling 
tinker,  for  what  they  think  the  needful  repairs;  but  were  the 
gipsy  to  offer  his  services  towards  regulating  the  silver  watch 
which  is  half-an-hour  too  fast,  or  the  antiquated  clock  with  its  suii 
and  moon  clicking  an  unquestionable  hour  too  slow ;  Hodge 
mutters  to  Dorothy  that  ‘  idle  folks  had  better  attend  to  their  own 
‘  business.*  The  more  our  masses  can  be  brought  to  have  their 
sympathies  embarked  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  having  some¬ 
thing  to  lose,  or  that  may  be  deteriorated  through  social  changes, 
the  stronger  will  the  clasps  become  that  hold  us  all  together. 
Besides,  too,  these  several  considerations,  presenting  an  aspect 
essentially  opposed  to  any  but  gradual  and  palpable  improve¬ 
ments,  a  stubborn  fact  remains,  which  is  worth  ten  thousand 
arguments;  namely,  that  efforts  made  in  these  kingdoms^  for  poli'' 
tical  ameliorations  through  appeals  to  physical  force,  invariably 
fail.  Many  worthy,  though  misguided  leaders  of  strikes  and 
combinations,  are  now  learning  in  confinement  this  wholesome 
truism  ;  for  want  of  having  duly  observed  it  before,  ‘  their 
‘  passions,’  as  Burke  says,  ‘  have  forged  their  fetters.’  We  trust 
they  will  emerge  again  into  personal  freedom,  wiser  as  well 
as  better  men.  When  any  one  in  humble  life  succeeds  as  an 
orator,  flatterers  get  around  him  without  fail;  whilst  on  grand 
field-days,  myriads  salute  his  ears  with  vociferous  applause.  His 
brain  whirls  at  finding  himself  the  object  of  popular,  and  as  he  for 
the  time  imagines,  universal  admiration.  Alas  !  for  the  fidelity  of 
mobs.  Nothing  was  ever  more  accurately  observed  of  such,  than 
the  aphorism  of  Livy :  saginare  plebeni  populares  suos,  ut  jiigii’- 
kntur!  The  late  chartist  trials  have  taught  much  practical 
wisdom  on  this  noint,  in  English  better  than  in  Latin;  which 
millions,  whilst  they  run,  may  read.  In  looking,  therefore,  at 
our  natural  position  from  opposite  quarters,  we  thank  God  that 
our  hopes  predominate  over,  without  entirely  obliterating  our  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Only,  as  our  author  warns  us,  let  us  make  the  best 
of  that  we  cannot  avoid. 

Electoral  reform  appears  one  of  the  first  objects  to  aim  at ;  so 
that,  from  amongst  our  agitated  operatives,  the  sound  wheat  may 
be  '>innoued  from  the  rotten  corn,  W  e  contend  openly,  yet  con¬ 
stitutionally,  for  the  concession  of  Household  Suffrage,  as  being 
the  tUicient  vote  of  British  Liberty,  and  the  modification  most 
suited  to  our  present  exigencies.  Difficulties  there  are  and  must 
bo  on  all  sides;  but  by  honest  endeavors  something  mav  be 
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done, — by  siipincness  nothing.  Apathy  in  governors  may  be 
tolerated  during  the  lethargy  of  their  subjects ;  yet  hot  fits  are  apt 
to  succeed  cold  ones;  and  the  spirit  of  the  many,  oppressed  by  the 
few,  has  an  account  to  settle  with  the  few,  misgoverning  the 
many.  We  have  often  wondered  that  the  American  system 
of  electing  certain  colleges,  or  sets  of  electors,  whose  office  it  shall 
be  to  elect  members  of  parliament,  has  not  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  seems  to  have  done  from  our  intelligent  countrymen. 
VVe  do  not  say  that  we  are  favorable  to  schemes  of  this  sort,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  lay  asleep  those  needless  fears,  which  some 
persons  have,  with  respect  to  almost  all  further  extension  of  the 
franchise.  We  are  amongst  those  who  have  confidence  in  po¬ 
pular  government:  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  vve  would  so  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  approaching  crisis,  jis  that  the  amount  of  organic 
modification  shall  be  as  limited  as  possible,  llesistance  w’ill,  we 
think,  beget  resistance ;  the  struggle  itself  terminating,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  subversion  and  overthrow.  Timely  concession 
may  so  develop  the  noblest  elements  of  the  national  mind,  as  to 
keep  the  movement  within  a  safe  line;  and  thus  avoid  violent  re¬ 
volution.  How"  can  honest  statesmen  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  talk  about  finality  as  we  may,  the  stream  and  tide  of  years, 
like  the  Mississippi  descending  to  the  sea,  must  produce,  and  have 
already  effected,  incalculable  alterations  ?  Property  has  found,  or 
formed  for  itself  a  multiplicity  of  new  channels;  and  by  the  side 
of  property  will  flow"  both  know  ledge  and  power.  Manufactures, 
which  were  only  in  their  germ  a  generation  or  tw"o  ago,  are  now 
spreading  over  Europe.  M.  de  Toc(jueville  justly  observes,  that 
‘  the  manufacturing  class  has  been  augmented  and  enriched  by 
‘  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks;  it  has  grown  and  is  still  perpe- 
‘  tually  grow  ing  in  number,  in  importance,  and  in  wealth.  Almost 
‘  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  are  connected  w  ith  it  at  least 
‘  upon  some  one  point.  After  having  been  an  exception  in  so- 
‘  ciety,  it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  oidy  class ; 

‘  nevertheless  the  notions  and  political  precedents  engendered  by 
‘  it  of  old,  still  cling  about  it.’  That  is  to  say.  Feudalism  still 
dares  to  despise  it,  or  rather  despises  it  as  far  as  it  dares.  At  the 
commencement,  we  believe,  of  the  last  continental  war,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  population  were  two  to  one,  as  regarded  our  operative 
artizans;  yet  now"  the  tables  are  exactly  turned,  and  our  manu¬ 
facturing  operatives  are  double  our  rural  labourers.  Here,  then, 
has  been  a  change  brought  about,  tantamount  at  least  to  a  couple 
of  mighty  proportions  having  just  changed  places;  yet  we  have 
an  agricultural  interest  boldly  and  blindly  resisting  every  proposed 
alteration  of  legislative  influence.  Again  we  say  with  Mr.  Ewart, 
that  ‘we  must  unfeudalize  our  institutions.’  Let  our  landlords 
preserve  that  portion  of  weight  to  w  hich  altered  circumsUmces  en¬ 
title  them — but  no  more.  An  electoral  reform,  involving  both 
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Household  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  should  be  forthwith  sought 
for,  and  arranged  between  all  parties,  in  our  humble  judgment. 
Then  would  follow,  in  proper  succession,  fisccd  and  administrative 
improvements.  Public  intelligence  could  not  help  gradually 
expanding.  Wisdom  would  descend  like  a  shower,  instead  ot 
coining  in  like  a  deluge.  Nor,  where  an  individual  might  happen 
to  possess  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  freehold  estate,  with 
one  son  and  nine  daughters,  would  it  be  thought  so  monstrous  a 
matter,  that  each  child  on  the  death  of  the  parents  should  receive 
100/.  a-year,  as  that  the  single  son  alone  should  engross  the  whole 
fortune,  and  his  sisters  sink  into  paupers,  which  is  our  present 
most  absurd  system  !  Common  sense  would  thus  silently  dethrone 
artificiality;  and  a  beneficent  revolution  (if  that  be  the  proper 
term  for  it)  so  simple  and  obvious  a  modification  would  be  !  Or 
again,  with  regard  to  national  education,  and  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state,  it  may  possibly  fall  out,  that  peasants  would  be 
wiser  than  many  peers  seem  to  be  now.  We  should  quickly 
cease  to  hear,  we  think,  of  one  religious  denomination  claiming 
sole  right  to  be  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  instruction ;  that  very 
claim,  be  it  remembered,  amounting  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
covert  opposition  to  the  plan  of  educating  the  people  at  all. 
Other  novelties,  no  doubt,  would  lift  up  their  heads.  Perhaps 
such  hideous  and  abominable  heresies  might  be  broached,  as  that 
incomes  of  from  10,000/.  to  17,000/.  per  annum  were  rather  too 
large  for  successors  to  the  blessed  apostles,  some  of  whom  w^ere 
fishermen  and  tentmakers !  Public  opinion  might,  moreover,  un¬ 
bar  the  prison  doors  to  those  incarcerated  for  non-payment  of 
church-rates ;  and,  possibly,  so  obnoxious  an  impost  might  soon 
be  thrown  aside  altogether  !  Our  consolation  is,  that  eternal  truth 
W’ill  be  certiiin  to  prevail  at  last;  and  that  the  announcement 
of  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men,  came  down  from  tlie 
Father  of  lights  in  heaven,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning ! 


Art.  II.  The  Eastern  Orifrin  of  the  Celtic  Nations;  proved  by  a 
Comparison  of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Tentonic  Lanyuages ;  forming  a  Supplement  to  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Stankind,  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
^’c.,  &c.  London:  Sherw’ood.  ib31. 

present  and  the  coming  ages  seem  destined  to  display 
more  and  more  the  intrinsic  value  of  common  things.  This 
is  not  a  lesson  only  of  the  chemist,  who  finds  wonders  in  the 
dregs  of  old  vessels,  and  in  other  matters  which  all  beside  throw 
auay ;  nor  of  the  geologist,  w’ho  reads  history  and  science  out  of 
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the  dust  we  tread  upon.  It  has  been  learned  that  there  is 
high  poetry  in  common  life,  and,  before  long,  dignity  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  labor.  At  present  we  design  to  call  our  readers’ 
attention  to  that  once  despised  and  neglected  topic,  the  rude 
dialects  of  nations  whom  our  forefathers  more  or  less  completely 
conquered.  In  the  minds  of  barbarian  clueftains,  be  they  Turk 
or  Norman,  few  things  move  scorn  more  vividly  than  the  sounds 
of  the  tongue  of  a  nation  trampled  under  foot.  They  are  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  lordly  despot ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  worth 
being  understood  ;  they  are  as  badges  of  servitude,  which  he  treats 
with  consummate  contempt. 

Such  has,  indeed,  been  the  behaviour  of  conquering  England  to¬ 
wards  her  Celtic  population.  Awhile  the  proud  Norman  played  the 
same  part  in  this  island  towards  the  8axon  ;  but  the  peculiar,  perhaps 
uiq)aralleled,  circumstances  of  our  monarchs  at  length  healed  that 
feud.  Becoming  masters  of  extensive  continenUd  provinces,  the 
sovereign  aimed  at  being  despotic  over  his  own  nobles,  and  forced 
them  to  make  common  cause  w  ith  the  8axons :  a  fusion  of  the 
two  languages,  and  of  the  two  races,  took  place,  and  our  modern 
English  was  born  from  the  union.  No  similar  intermixture  has 
ever  come  about  betw  een  the  English  and  Celtic  population  :  nor 
has  the  imperial  race  concerned  itself  to  learn  the  language  of  its 
vassals.  Until  a  most  recent  period,  it  was  about  as  easy  to  find 
an  Ottoman  w^ho  could  talk  Greek,  as  an  English  gentleman 
studying  Welsh,  Irish,  or  Highland  Scotch.  The  benefices  of 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  Church  Establishment  have  been  habitually 
filled  by  pastors  neither  knowing  nor  caring  to  know  the  language 
of  the  dock :  it  is  still  but  a  partial  practice  to  read  divine  service 
in  the  Welsh  tongue,  'i  he  courts  of  justice  have  carried  on  all 
causes  in  English  :  in  short,  public  affairs,  even  of  a  local  kind, 
have  proceeded  as  though  the  government  did  not  know  the 
Celtic  languages  to  have  existence.  We  w  ish  that  only  our  par¬ 
liament,  our  bishops,  our  aristocracy,  w  ere  here  to  blame ;  but  we 
fear  that  contempt  of  foreigners  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  nation.  I'he  lower  classes  of  our  towns  are  apt  to 
greet  with  rude  insolence  the  tongue  or  even  countenance  of  a 
German  or  Frenchman,  when  his  exterior  pretensions  do  not 
shield  him  from  it :  our  peasants  gaze  at  him  with  a  scorn  half 
concealed  by  stnpid  amazement:  our  sailors*  visit  distant  countries 
without  learning  better  feelings  or  better  manners. 

This  is,  how  ever,  somewhat  beyond  our  present  business.  The 
Celtic  languages  have  become  an  object  of  interest  at  least  to 
scholars,  if  not  to  statesmen  and  divines ;  and  although  the  study 


•  It  is  stated  tliat  Lord  Nelson's  first  lesson  to  young  midshipmen  was, 
‘  To  hate  the  French,  as  they  hated  the  devil.' 
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of  them  is  taken  up  so  late  in  the  day,  they  have  been  preserved 
in  such  a  measure  of  purity  as  to  afford  clues  to  the  knowledge  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  appears  to  be  allowed  that  there  are  tivo 
grand  types  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  broadly  opposed  to  each  other, 
to  one  of  which  every  other  dialect  of  the  same  stock  may  be 
referred.  These  are  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  (or  Erse) ;  lan¬ 
guages  whose  relation  to  each  other  may  be  rudely  compared  to 
that  of  Greek  to  Latin.  A  Welshman  and  an  Irisliman  cannot 
understiuul  each  other’s  speech :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tluit  they  were  quite  as  far  from  it  when  Julius  Cajsar  landed  on 
the  British  coast.  The  conjugations  of  the  verbs  differ  more 
decidedly  than  those  of  Latin  from  Greek;  the  principles  of  de¬ 
clining  nouns  are  related  rather  by  analogy  than  by  resemblance ; 
the  exchange  of  initial  consonants  in  words  belonging  to  botii 
laiiguages  (as  p  for  k)  obscures,  to  all  but  scholars,  the  real  con¬ 
nexion  of  many  of  tlie  commonest  names  of  things :  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  each  is  wanting  in  the  otlier.  Yet  with 
all  this  diversity,  they  are  beyond  a  doubt  closely  akin ;  though 
we  must  ascend  to  a  very  remote  age  for  the  era  when  they 
sprang  from  a  single  fountain.  In  that  same  mist  of  extreme 
and  bewildering  antiquity,  we  see  issuing  from  another  disUuit 
source  a  group  of  languages  remarkably  related  to  each  other, 
of  late  named  the  Indo-Germanic,  or  Indo-European;  whose 
best  known  types  are  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic. 
And  now,  as  if  to  strain  our  eyesight  yet  more  painfully,  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  back  to  a  time,  yet  vastly  more  distant,  we 
presume,  when  the  Celtic  and  the  Indo-Germanic  families  were 
both  in  so  rudiinental  a  state,  as  to  be  but  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  earlier  mother  tongue  !  The  more  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  get  with  the  inner  philosophy  of  the  languages  them¬ 
selves,  the  harder  tiisk  to  the  imagination  does  it  seem,  to  realize 
the  opinion  which  the  judgment  here  enforces. 

The  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  Welsh  and  Irish  by  English 
scholars  was,  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  literati  had  the  field  of  dis¬ 
cussion  to  themselves;  and  as  their  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages  seldom  exceeded  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  while  the  principles  of  lexilogical 
inquiry  were  everywhere  ill  understood,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  drew  preposterous  inferences  from  the  singular  phenomena 
which  they  were  far  from  overlooking.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  opinion  with  many,  that  Welsh  was  perhaps  the  primitive 
tongue  of  mankind,  and  certainly  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Hebrew.  'Fheological  considerations  might  lead  them  to  yield 
precedence  to  Hebrew ;  but  -on  no  account  to  the  classical 
langiuiges  I  these  had  borrowed  from  the  Welsh,  but  had  imparted 
nothing.  Such  speculations,  which  a  very  slight  examination 
proved  to  he  extravagant,  appear  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of 
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classical  litenitl  a  deep  positive  impression  to  the  very  contrary ; 
insomuch  that,  not  lonjj;  since,  a  person  inij^ht  have  damaj^ed  his 
reputation,  and  incurred  the  imputation  of  credulity^  who  ven¬ 
tured  an  opinion  that  Welsh  and  Greek  had  any  thini^at  all  to  do 
with  e«nch  other. 

It  is  worth  observinj^,  that  a  like  exaj^Sjeration  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  Greek  and  Hebrew,  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
infatuation  of  Parkhurst,  and  of  earlier  learned  kni^ht-errants  in 
the  llebrcNV  lanj>;ua^e,  provoked  a  general  disgust  against  all 
etymological  study :  chiefly  aj^ainst  that  of  ‘  Hebrew  roots,’ 
which  ‘  thrive  best  on  barren  j^round.*  In  consequence,  there 
are  still  superior  classical  scholars  who  nourish  great,  we  think 
overstrained,  incredulity,  as  to  the  connexion  of  words  which 
belong  to  these  two  stocks  of  language.  Yet  we  suppose  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  learned  Germans  no  longer  doubt  the 
fact,  when  we  read  the  following  in  Ewald’s  Hebrew  Grammar: 

‘  Hence  arises  the  great  connexion*  which  these  [the  Hebrew] 
‘roots  have  with  Indo-Germanic  roots;  a  connexion  the  less 
‘  astonishing,  as  the  territories  of  both  these  families  afterwards 
‘  also  bordered  on  one  another  in  Asia.’ 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  men  of  eminence  now 
claim  for  Hebrew  and  Arabic  a  close,  and  as  it  were  vital,  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Indo-Germanic.  Their  common  parts  may  be 
compared  to  boughs  of  two  dilferent  trees,  which  have  grown 
into  one  at  some  distance  above  the  ground.  The  languages  may 
have  first  existed  in  separation,  afterwards  have  carried  on  a 
traffic  in  words  with  each  other:  and  the  foreign  article  may 
have  been  so  new  dressed  and  shaped,  as  not  merely  to  assume  a 
native  appearance,  but  to  give  rise  to  an  entire  new  growth  of 
words,  {IS  though  it  had  been  home-sprung.  'J'o  arrive,  however, 
at  a  sound  conclusion  concerning  such  phenomena,  requires  both 
a  well-trained  and  experienced  etymologist,  and  very  numerous 
facts  of  the  languages  compared.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
for  some  time  to  come,  every  twenty  years  wdll  increase  know  ledge 
on  this  subject. 

But  a  much  larger  claim  is  made  on  beludf  of  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  book  whose  title  heads  this  article.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  had  positively  a  cotw/wow  origin  with  the  Indo-Germanic; 
being  like  tw^o  huge  stocks  of  trees,  springing  from  the  same  root, 
and  each  giving  rise  to  several  large  trunks.  To  decide  the  question, 
(it  wdll  be  seen)  we  need  to  know,  wdiether  that  w’hich  the  lan¬ 
guages  have  in  common  is,  or  is  not,  a  vital  and  primitive  part. 
I'w'o  new  inquiries  then  rise  upon  us ;  first,  what  are  ‘  the  most 
‘  necessary  and  primitive  elements  *  of  language  ?  secondly,  what 

*  ‘  To  tfivc  particular  proof  of  this  is  the  province  of  the  Lexicon.  The 
fact  has  been  by  no  means  first  discovered  in  modern  times  ;  but  all  depends 
on  the  right  application  of  it.’ 
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are  ‘tlie  most  immutable  peculiarities?*  of  which  the  former 
appears  eiisier  to  answer  than  the  latter.  Each  is  here  requisite, 
because  we  need  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  in  a  later  stage 
to  lose  the  primitive  elements  themselves. 

Even  without  making  a  real  induction  from  the  languages  of 
savages  (a  difficult  and  unpleasant  task),  we  can  judge  pretty 
well  by  considering  the  wants  and  habits  of  men  who  approximate 
to  the  savage  state,  what  elements  are  most  essential  to  all  lan¬ 
guage.  These  are,  among  substantives,  (1)  The  names  of  family 
relations,  as  father,  mother,  son,  wife,  &c.,  and  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  who  constitute  a  household,  as  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  &c. 
(2)  The  names  of  the  principal  elements  and  materials  of  nature, 
as  water,  fire,  earth,  &c.,  and  of  simple  astronomical  conceptions, 
as  sun,  moon,  sky,  day,  night,  &c.  (3)  The  names  of  domesti¬ 

cated  or  well  known  animals.  ( !•)  Names  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 
head,  foot,  eye,  hand ;  other  sets  of  words  are  equally  essential, 
referring  to  the  food,  habitations,  and  occnpations  of  a  people; 
but  they  vary  too  much  with  climate  and  situation  to  allow  ns  to 
expect  great  agreement  even  in  kindred  languages.  But  next, 
(5)  there  are  verbs  which  no  language  can  want,  as  live,  die,  eat, 
sleep,  see,  hear,  know’,  go,  &c.  (fi)  Simple  adjectives,  as  great, 
small,  good,  bad,  wdiite,  black.  (T)  A  set  of  miscellaneous  words, 
expressive  of  number  and  quantity,  as  many,  few,  much,  often, 
&c.  (8)  Others,  that  are  vaguely  called  pronouns;  relative, 

demonstrative,  &c.  (9)  The  personal  or  proper  pronouns.  (10) 

Prepositions,  and  a  few  particles.  (11)  The  cardinal  numbers, 
one,  tw’o,  &c. 

No  Englishman  need  be  told  that  a  system  of  declensions  for 
nouns  is  not  essential  to  language  ;  but  it  is  not  wdiolly  needless  to 
insist  that  no  verbal  conjugation  is  essential.  The  lingua  franca 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Negro-English  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  parts,  would  show’  (if  the  language  of  the  nursery  did 
not)  how’  w^ell  men  can  make  know’ii  simple  W’ants  and  simple 
tales  to  one  another,  by  using  only  the  root  of  the  verb.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  no  proof  w  liatever  that  tw^o  languages  have  not  a 
common  origin,  because  the  system  of  declensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions  have  nothing  in  common :  this  w’ill  only  show  that  they 
separated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
grammatic*al  systems.  Indeed,  it  has  been  above  remarked  how’ 
striking  is  the  diversity  of  W  elsh  and  Irish  in  this  respect,  w’hile 
no  one  has  yet  doubted  their  primitive  identity.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  more  is  found  to  be  common  in  the  nominal  and  verbal 
formations  of  kindred  languages,  the  later  must  have  been  their 
separation ;  and  it  is  this  w’hich  proves  the  close  relationship  of 
the  Indo-Gcrmanic^  tribe,  since,  indeed,  some  of  their  earliest 

pcs,  as  the  Gothic,  Sanskrit,  and  Doric  Greek,  are  far  more 
variously  developed  as  to  the  verbs  and  nouns,  than  are  the 
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modern  languages  deduced  from  them  ;  yet  the  earlier  tliey  are 
traced  up,  the  stronger  are  their  similarities. 

It  hein^ ‘j^ranted  that  we  have  laid  down  correctly  the  primary 
elements  of  speech,  can  we  infer  that  any  two  lanyruages  which 
are  from  the  same  source  will  have  all  these  elements  in  common? 
Surely  not;  for  these  elements  are  not  immutable.  A  com¬ 
parison  even  of  Greek  and  Latin  (the  connexion  of  which  was 
manifest  even  to  those  most  miserable  of  etymolojijists,  the  classi¬ 
cal  writers),  shows  us  singular  diversities,  where  we  might  not 
expect  it.  The  names  for  the  very  primitive  notions,  man, 
woman,  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  Jire  wholly 
different  in  these  two  languages ;  so  likewise  for  heaven,  earth, 
fire,  water,  sea,  mountain,  tree,  grass,  body,  soul,  breast,  hand, 
nose,  mouth,  face,  &c.  We  have  never  seen  a  computation  made, 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  two  vocabularies  have  more 
opposition  than  agreement,  as  to  the  words  most  essential  to 
speech.  Yet  their  striking  similarity  (which  is  often  identity),  as 
to  the  inner  structure  of  their  grammar,  shows  that  they  did  not 
separate  till  after  the  primitive  tongue  was  fully  formed. 

We  are  not  wandering  from  our  main  subject  in  seeking  to 
account  for  this.  The  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  inventing 
words,  is  probably  greater  in  a  less  cidtivated  state  of  society,  as 
also  it  is  greater  in  the  early  period  of  life,  than  afterwards. 
Witness  the  readiness  of  schoolboys  to  invent  and  to  adopt  slang 
terms  of  every  kind.  They  often  love  to  distort  and  elongate,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  clip,  the  old  names,  when  they  do  not  bring 
in  w  hat  is  wdmlly  new.  So,  w  hen  a  rude  tribe  spreads  itself  over 
a  w  ide  continent,  its  scattered  families  gradually  add  on  fresh  and 
fresh  words,  mere  duplicates  of  the  old  ones,  and  wholly  useless; 
nevertheless,  in  an  unwritten  language,  they  are  soon  all  of  equal 
dignity,  and  their  respective  antiquity  becomes  untraceable.  In 
this  state  a  language  obtains  that  which  some  call  great  copious¬ 
ness,  but  which  we  should  name  cumbrous  verbosity.  At  one 
time  the  Arabic  had  eighty  names  for  honey,  and  2(M)  for  a  lion ; 
which  are  but  indications  of  the  monstrous  confusion  produced 
when  a  heap  of  dialects  talked  by  scattered  illiterate  tribes  is 
collectively  designated  a  language.  Literature  and  intercourse 
soon  casts  off  the  greater  part  of  this  load,  and  if  the  nation  has 
one  principal  centre  of  government  and  religion,  the  later  lan¬ 
guage  seems  to  a  casual  observer  to  he  merely  ‘  less  copious.* 
Rut  when  physical  geography  parts  them  into  two  or  more 
nations,  they  make  different  selections  out  of  their  vocabulary ; 
and  either  two  dialects,*  or  two  languages,  arc  produced,  accord- 


•  It  is  a  useful  distinction  of  terms  to  which  some  scholars  adhere,  that 
when  two  parties  have  a  different  speech,  yet  are  aide  to  understand  one 
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io^  to  the  degree  in  which  intercourse  has  been  broken  off  and 
dircrsir>'  generated. 

The  fact  being  certain,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  vocabulary 
tloes  change  most  unaccountably,  many  lexilogists  have  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  our  principal  clue,  tor  judging  ot  the  relations 
of  languages,  is  to  be  sought  in  their  grammaticjd  peculiarities, 
chiefl>^ in  the  moile  of  conjugating  the  verbs.  This  is  looked 
upon 'as  the  vital  point,  the  heart  aiid  soul  of  the  language.  It 
is  allowed  that  in  the  later  stages  of  life,  a  great  disorganization 
may  take  place,  a  breaking  up  of  the  curious  fabric,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  rude  and  cumbrous  auxiliaries  (tor  this  is  a  tact  quite 
on  the  surface  of  history) :  but  it  is  denieii  that  any  language 
can  ever  borrow  from  another  its  principles  of  conjugation.  Hence 
it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  similarity  so  decisively  proving  com¬ 
mon  origin,  as  similarity  of  inflexions  ;  and  an  un^nllingness  has 
arisen  to  admit  that  the  analogies  of  mere  vocabulary  can  suffice 
to  constitute  a  claim  to  family  relationship,  unaccompanied  by 
the  far  more  decisive  proof  drawn  from  grammaticiil  structure. 

Great  as  is  the  repuUition  of  the  names  which  may  be  quoted 
on  this  side,  we  are  not  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion.  We 
admit  that  it  is  easier  to  introduce  a  foreign  word  than  a  foreign 
inflexion ;  but  we  think  it  is  not  easier  to  borrow  a  large  apparatus 
of  elementary  words  in  numerous  branches,  than  to  born>w  the 
principal  inflexions  of  verbs.  No  clear  historicjd  example,  we 
believe,  can  be  adduced  of  either  :  hence  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the  evidence  for  the  affinity  of  languages,  founded  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  agreement  of  their  vocabulary,  merely  because  they  have 
not  also  iigreement  in  grammatical  formations.  Hut  beside  this, 
we  think  it  has  been  too  summarily  concluded  by  some  of  the 
ablest  etymologists,  that  foreign  inflexions  cannot  be  at  all 
ingrafted  on  another  language.  Their  argument  is  based  on  the 
fact,  that  nations  who  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  a  gram- 
maticil  structure  fully  developed  for  every  practical  purpose,  do 
not  thus  borrow ;  just  as  nothing  would  induce  the  English  to 
conjugate  their  verbs  on  the  French  model.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  nation  wholly  illiterate  and  possessing  an  exceed- 
ingly  defective  grammatical  system,  might  not  learn  from  more 
cultivated  neighbours  at  once  greater  accuracy  of  thought,  and  a 
more  accurate  mode  of  expression.  It  is  certain  that  new  methods 
of  conjugating  and  declining  do  not  arise  where  there  is  a  fixed 
literature ,  and  do  arise,  from  time  to  time,  where  there  is  not : 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  too  much  to  presume  that  no  help  can 
[lossibly  be  sought  from  the  foreigner,  should  any  contiguity  or 


another,  they  are  said  to  speak  different  dialecte  of  the  same  lau^uac^  ;  but 
when  they  cannot  understand  each  other,  they  speak  different  Uwgungee, 
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iiitermixlure  of  uatious  ^cUitate  it.  Rude  tribes  ot  uuuikiiid  are 
often  remarked  to  jH)Ssess  great  projvnsity  to  imitation  ;  a  half- 
formed  language  has  a  ductility,  which  it  were  as  vain  to  ex^H^ct 
in  such  as  have  alreiuly  attained  a  high  development,  its  to  de¬ 
mand  the  pliability  of  the  tender  scion  from  the  aged  and  knotteti 
bough.  We  have  heani,  on  most  trustworthy  authority,  cases  of 
English  children  reareti  on  the  civist  of  Syria,  who  would  intro¬ 
duce  Arabic  indexions  into  their  English  s^vech ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  few  families  of  illiterate  Englisli,  settling  on  tlie 
same  spot  and  wholly  cut  off  from  their  countrymen,  might  not 
permanently  ingraft  such  foreign  forms  on  our  noun  and  verb ; 
much  more  would  this  be  credible,  if  our  language  were  hitherto 
exceetiingly  ill  provideii  with  a  gnnnmatical  apjuuratus  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  various  shades  of  thought. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any  exviusive 
iui|H>rtance  to  similarities  of  indexion :  but  we  think  the  athnity 
of  two  propi>seil  languages  is  to  be  judged  of  by  their  total 
amount  of  resemblance.  If  the  likeness  is  not  condned  to  a  part 
of  the  vocabulary  which  is  ordinarily  importtnl  (namely,  to  articles 
of  cmnmerce,  religion,  and  literature),  if  a  large  fraction  of  each 
ilivisioH  of  its  elementary  words  is  found  to  be  ivinmon ;  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  itself  so  very  strong  a  proof  of  a  single 
origin,  that  if  they  agreed  in  not  even  a  single  indexion  of  the 
grammar,  we  could  not  reject  the  evidence.  So  harsh  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  that  the  common  portion  of  the  vocabulary  had  i>een 
imported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  after  each  language  wiis  in 
existence,  could  at  least  be  justided  only  by  some  very  strong 
necessity  ;  some  utter  want  of  analogy,  and  not  merely  of  like¬ 
ness,  in  the  gnunmatical  systems;  some  preposterous  inversions 
of  principle,  and  repugnance  in  their  drst  conceptions  of  gnunmar. 
On  this  Lead  we  siiy  no  more,  because  we  do  not  know  that  such 
a  case  exists. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  general  theory  which  must 
guide  our  judgments  because  our  immediate  ipiestioii  eminently 
depends  upon  it.  Fhe  learned  author  of  the  book  before  us  i* 
tlie  first  person  who  ever  set  about  to  investigate  the  affinity  of 
the  Celtic  to  the  Indo-Ctermanic  languages  on  just  philosophical 
principles.  Alike  rejecting  the  eiitiiusuustic  vagueness  of  the 
Welsh  antiquarians  and  the  too  sceptiad  rigor  of  those  who 
J  would  allow  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  no  kinsfolk  more 
distant  than  first  cousins,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  problem  in  the 
I  spirit  of  the  great  continental  etymologists;  and  the  result  of  his 

I  investigation  is,  that  the  affinities  of  the  Celtic  are  such  as  de- 

I  cidedly  prove  a  common  origin  with  the  Indo-Germanic.  II is 

^  conclusion  has  been  disputed  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 

i  not  accounted  for  the  diversities  :  an  objection  which  might  seem 

1  to  imply  a  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  inquiry.  \\  e  might 
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ask  in  turiiy  whether  the  objector  can  account  for  the  diversity  of 
Clreek  and  l^itin  :  but,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  depend 
on  causes  wholly  inscrutable  to  us. 

Hitherto  we  have  named  only  the  Irish  and  the  ^Velsh,  as  the 
two  grand  branches  of  the  Celtic,  Beside  these,  there  is  the 
Gaelic  or  Highland  Scotch,  a  dialect  of  the  Irish;  the  Cornish 
and  the  Armorican  (or  language  ot  Brittany),  both  dialects  of 
the  Welsh.  Lastly,  the  Manks  (spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man),  is 
nearer  to  the  Irish ;  from  which,  however,  it  deviates  rather  con¬ 
siderably.  In  Dr.  Prichard’s  vocabularies,  the  two  principal 
languages  are  assumed  as  adequate  tor  exhibiting  all  tacts  im¬ 
portant  to  the  case;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  he  adduces 
words  from  the  subordinate  dialects. 

It  appears  from  his  tables,  that  under  almost  every  elementary 
portion  of  the  vot*abuIary,  one  or  other  of  the  Celtic  languages 
lias  words  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the  Indo-Germanic  ;  and 
(since  the  family  atbnity  of  each  class  with  one  another  is 
universjdly  conceded)  this  is  as  useful  for  the  argument  as  if  he 
had  shown  the  similarity  of  Welsh  to  Latin.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but 
bv  thus  widening  the  investigation,  we  effectually  obviate  the 
ot)jection  which  the  half-informed  so  confidently  urge ;  that  the 
words  may  have  been  imported  into  Welsh  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Homans.  Such  objectors  either  do  not  know  what  are  our 
facilities  for  guarding  against  error  from  this  source,  or  give  the 
author  little  credit  for  knowing  how  to  use  them.  The  facilities 
are  many.  First,  when  words  are  imported  direct  from  Latin  or 
Greek  to  Welsh  (which  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  appellations,  and  probably  in  the  names  for  gold,  silver,  and 
lead),  there  is  comparatively  little  change  of  the  consonants  in 
passing  from  one  language  to  another :  whereas  the  native  words 
are  generally  related  to  the  Indo-Germanic  (as  those  of  Latin  or 
Greek  to  Sanskrit)  according  to  certain  characteristic  law’s  of 
mutation.  Again,  it  has  in  recent  years  become  more  known  to 
scholars,  that  the  Erse*  is  often  decidedly  more  like  to  Latin  than 
is  the  Welsh  ;  yet  the  Irish  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Homans.  Indeed,  when  w’e  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
Latin  etymology  is  wholly  dark  to  us,  and  how  inadequate  the 
langu^e  is  to  its  own  elucidation,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Celtic 
as  an  important  help  in  explaining  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of 
the  Latin.  Farther,  the  Welsh  is  often  like  to  the  Greek  or 
some  other  Indo-Germanic  language,  where  it  differs  from  the 
l^tin.  Of  this  we  will  give  some  examples: 


e  believe,  has  not  been  pnblisbed,  was 
Pliilolop[-icnl  Society  of  London,  on  the 
to  the  Latin  :  which  is  very  considerable. 
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Welsh. 

Greek. 

Tiatiii. 

Irisli. 

Four 

pedwar 

pisur 

tetor 

(piatuor 

keathair  petor  (Oscaii) 
fidwar  (Gothic) 

Five 

pump 

pente 

quiiique 

king 

Six 

chweeh 

pempe 

hex 

sex 

se 

hek 

Father 

tad 

pater 

tatah  )  Sans. 

Brother 

brawd 

frater 

bhratre  f  krit 

Sister 

k  waller 

soror 

siur 

k  haulier  (Per- 

(chwaer) 

(sian) 

This  is  enough  to  explain  to  the  reader  unversed  in  such  in¬ 
quiries,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  the  similarities  discovered  in  Welsh  are  not  owin«r  to 
a!iy  impression  made  on  that  langiiao^e  by  the  llomans.  When 
this  has  been  established  in  numerous  instances,  it  becomes  un¬ 
reasonable  to  insist  that  words  have  been  imported  from  Latin, 
which  might  have  been,  if  their  sound  alone  were  considered. 
Aji^ain  :  the  sea  is  in  Latin  wmre,  in  Welsh  ;m>r,  in  Irish 
in  Russian  more,  in  German  meer,  in  Sanskrit  mirah.  Now  if 
any  one  only  knew  the  Welsh  and  the  Latin,  he  might  fancy  that 
the  Welsh  had  adopted  the  word  from  the  Romans.  Rut  when 
M^e  see  the  entire  series,  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  hypothesis; 
for  how  did  the  Irish  get  the  word  ?  and  as  it  belongs  to  so  many  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  both  have  gained  it  from  the  highest 
sources,  in  distant  antiquity,  and  not  from  the  Latin  in  recent 
times.  Similar  remarks  nruiy  be  applied  to  many  other  words. 

A  novice  who  casts  his  eye  over  Dr.  Prichard’s  book  (or  over 
any  book  in  which  such  inquiries  are  conducted  on  scientific  and 
accurate  principles)  is  in  danger  of  pronouncing  the  similarities 
adduced  merely  fanciful.  It  is  not  always  sounds  which  are  most 
alike,  that  most  certainly  indicate  words  of  common  origin,  even 
when  the  sense  is  similar.  The  above  examples  showed  Welsh 
and  Greek  words  beginning  with  p,  corresponding  to  Latin  and 
Irish  words  beginning  with  k.  Now,  this  being  once  recognized 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  an  etymologist  is  justified  in 
regarding  a  Welsh  initial  p  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  to  a  Latin 
initial  k  or  qu.  But  the  law  cannot  he  reversed  (Welsh  k  for 
Latin  p),  nor  can  it  be  confidently  extended  to  other  parts  of  a 
word  besides  the  beginning.  It  is  from  want  of  thus  jealously 
limiting  their  inferences,  that  the  etymologists  of  past  centuries 
ran  into  such  extravagancies. 

Once  more,  to  illustrate  this.  A  practised  inquirer,  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  Welsh  words,  seed ;  he,  he  will  sow;  pronounces 
them  to  be  decidedly  identical  with  the  Latin  satum,  sera.  To 
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the  tiro  this  seems  fanciful ;  but  let  the  following  short  list  be 
examined,  and  the  matter  will  appear  in  quite  a  different  light. 

Welsh.  ( I  reek.  Latin. 

Salt  hal  hal  sal 

Tlie  sun  haul  |  helio  sol 

(hoc  (English) 

A  sow  hwch  hu  su  (suga(Augl.  S.) 

liike  haval  (homal  sinnl 

I  hamal 

Gather  hcla  f  heil 

(or  (Inrft)  |eil,  ela 

Willow  lieliij  helik  salic 

{tendril) 

01(1  ht'‘*u  hen  sen  sean  (Irish) 

'Phis  might  be  enlarged  easily ;  but  we  have  adduced  enough 
to  prove  that  the  initial  11  of  the  Welsh  and  Greeks,  answers  to 
the  initial  S  of  the  Latins.  That  Irish  initial  S  corresponds  to 
Welsh  initial  11,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Prichard  in  a  list  of  twenty-five 
words ;  but  we  have  preferred  to  make  a  different  selection. 
Now  no  person  ought  to  consider  himself  a  judge  of  the  question 
until  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  all  the  laws  of  this  nature, 
which  can  be  proved  to  regulate  the  interchange  of  consonants ; 
and  by  examining  tlie  families  of  words,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
dictionary,  he  will  be  able  to  guard  himself  against  any  unfair 
selection  of  their  meanings,  which  might  tend  to  recommend  a 
desired  conclusion,  lly  the  same  examination,  he  will  perceive 
whether  a  word  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  language  and  at 
an  early  period,  by  the  number  of  its  derivatives; — generally  a 
pretty  good  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  felt  to  be  a  gen¬ 
uine  native.  For  ourselves, 
the  dictionary,  side  by  side 
exceedingly  confirmed  his  conclusions  to  us, 
whatever  hesitation 
In  case 

worth  while  to  name 

end,  exhibiting  points  of  agreement  betw 
Indo-Germanic  family,  strikes 
investigation.  Many  of  the 
got- up  case 
rest  of  his  book 
adv4>cate 

the  language  itself 
say,  every  competent  judge  will  acquit  the  vast  majority  of  his 
instances  of  being  torced  and  made  up.  Some  here  and  there 
may,  however,  be  called  in  (juestion. 

1  lie  heads  under  wdiich  he  examines  the  Welsh  language  are 


we  must  profess  that  a  free  use  of 
with  Dr.  Prichard’s  volume,  has 
and  has  dissipated 

we  for  awhile  felt. 

others  should  be  affected  like  ourselves,  we  think  it 
,  that  a  table  which  he  has  appended  at  the 

/een  Hebrew  and  the 
us  as  certainly  deficient  in  rigor  of 
examples  have  the  appearance  of  a 
[ind  this  somewhat  diminished  our  confidence  in  the 
,  inspiring  a  suspicion  that  he  had  played  the 
Put  all  such  ajiprehension  vanishes  the  more  closely 
is  taken  to  tiisk  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
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nearly  *  those  which  we  have  ^iven  above.  He  Hiuis,  besides, 
the  names  of  many  common  words  e.xpressing  food,  certain  trees, 
and  the  simplest  tools  of  trade,  to  be  the  same  in  Welsh  as  in 
Cireek.  He  the  similarity  extensive  or  narrow,  strikinji^ly  close 
or  distant,  it  is  pretty  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  substance 
of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  lan^na^e.  Even  some  of  the 
j>rcpositions  and  several  of  the  pronouns  a^ree  ;  a  few  of  the  ter¬ 
minations  in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  some  also  in  the  verbals.  It 
was  not  M)  be  expected  that  the  verbal  tenses  in  the  Celtic  could 
be  more  like  than  they  are  to  any  Indo-Clermanic  type,  when  the 
Welsli  and  Erse  are  here  so  strikini^ly  unlike  each  other  ;  yet 
there  is  a  general  sameness  of  principle  to  be  traced  in  the  mode 
of  formation,  and  a  rather  close  similarity  in  a  few  cases.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  example  (Prichard,  p.  108,  Note): 

1.  (Welsh)  Bum, /mi,  Buom,/Mi/wMS, 

2.  B Host,  Buoch, 

3.  Bu,/mi7,  Buont,/«miw/. 

Considerinj^  all  the  phenomena  thus  laid  before  us,  we  seem 

forced  to  infer,  that  the  Celtic  is  an  offshoot  of  the  vast  stock  of 

lanji^uaii^es  spoken  from  India  eastward  to  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
France:  nor  does  it  appear  possible  to  shake  this  conclusion  by 
insistinu^  ever  so  strongly  on  the  dirensities  not  accounted  for.  If 
they  be  shown  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
supposed,  it  will  only  tend  to  push  back  farther  and  farther  into 
antiquity  the  era  when  the  Celtic  separated  from  the  Indian 
family  ;  but  it  cannot  make  us  doubt  the  relationship. 

A  curious  but  important  speculation  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
us  when  these  results  have  been  conceded.  riie  €*arly  ancestors 
of  the  copiously  inflecting  Hindoos  and  musical- tongued  Greeks 
must  once  have  jabbered  an  indigested  interjectionary  speech, 
'^riie  language  must  have  begun  from  a  savage  unformed  state, 
and  proceeded  towards  a  certain  perfection,  developing  itself  in 
different  countries  by  various  methods  and  with  various  success : 


*  TV.  Prichard  has  not  siihdivi<lc(l  liis  catalogue  (|uitc  as  far  as  his  mate¬ 
rials  ]>crmittcd.  (Tut  of  his  miscellaneous  list  we  select  the  following,  which 
might  have  heen  classified  together,  as  ‘  I’arts  of  the  fluman  ITody.* 

(  Welsh:  1  raieh  (arm);  dant  (tooth)  corn  (horn); 

\  Latin :  hniehio,  dent,  cornu, 

\  Welsh  :  crocn(skin);  creuan  (skull)  ;  eylha  (helly)  ;  deigryn  (tear) 

Hireek :  chrot,  kanino,  kranio,  koilia,  dakry. 

We  do  not  feel  able  to  count  on  Welsh  Irish  kenuy  as  akin  to  the 
(ircck  kefalc.  Analogy  would  require,  Greek  pene  or  penalcy  or  something  of 
the  sort. 
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and  this  forms  a  stronjr  presumption  that  the  early  state  of  these 
celebrated  nations  was  that  of  great  barbarism  and  uncultivation  ; 
for  language  is  the  first  material  on  which  man’s  mind  stamps  its 
own  improvement.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  feeling  the 
very  great  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  Celtic  family  could 
ever  have  spoken  with  the  verbal  and  nominal  inflections  of  the 
Greeks.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they  certainly  might  after¬ 
wards  have  superseded  them  by  a  principle  more  philosophically 
simple  and  easier  to  acquire,  when  through  collision  with  foreign 
tribes  their  language  lost  its  peculiarities ;  for  this  is  just  what  is 
known  to  happen  in  other  cases.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Welsh  could  lay  aside  the  Indian  and  Greek  methods  of  in¬ 
flexion,  and  adopt  instead  other  more  arbitrary  principles,  as  that 
of  changing  initial  consonants.  To  exemplify  our  meaning,  we 
take  the  following  from  Dr.  Prichard: 


C^r,  a  kinsman. 

1.  Car  aj^os,  a  near  kinsman. 

2.  Ei  gar,  his  kinsman. 

8.  Ei  char,  her  kinsman. 

4.  Vy  nghar,  my  kinsman. 


Pen, a  head. 

1.  Pen  gwr,  the  head  of  a  man. 

2.  Ei  ben,  his  head. 

3.  Ei  phen,  her  head. 

4.  Vy  inhen,  my  head. 


All  experience  points  to  the  belief,  that  the  changes  in  gram¬ 
matical  structure  must  ever  be  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the 
more  arbitrary  to  the  less;  from  the  less  philosophical  to  the 
more ;  and  that  the  nation  which  adopted  such  an  invention  as 
this,  was  ignorant  of  any  simpler  and  better. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  main  object  which  he  had 
in  view  was,  not  grammatical,  but  physiological ;  this  small  book 
l)eing  a  supplement  to  his  great  work  on  the  Physical  History  of 
Man.  Therein  he  has  contended  for  the  unity  of  the  liuman 
species,  ])artly  by  historical,  chiefly  by  scientific  arguments. 
W  ith  regard  to  all  the  more  remote  tribes,  history  entirely  fails 
us ;  but  language  here  steps  in  to  our  assistance,  and  the  pbilo- 
so[)hical  analyst  of  verbs  and  nouns  is  perhaps  able  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  which  the  anatomist  considered  probable.  Dr.  Prichard 
thinks  himself  justified,  from  the  evidence  which  he  has  here 
di^e  ti.d  tor  us,  in  inferring  that  the  Celtic  nations  must  once 
have  migrated  from  the  East,  upon  leaving  that  Indian  or  Persian 
nation,  ot  which,  in  an  extre-mely  remote  age,  they  formed  a  part. 
And,  cmisidering  the  historical  proof  otherwise  available  to  us, 
that  Asia,  not  I'jurope^  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  see 
not  how  any  well-judging  person  can  refuse  assent. 

^  et  the  \\  ork  is  not  wholly  restricted  to  a  demonstration  of 
this  one  point.  1  he  author  proceeds  likewise  to  show  how  the 
structure  of  the  Celtic  may  be  made  to  throw  light  on  that  of  the 
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more  classical  lano^iia«^es.  Especially,  tlie  personal  endings  in 
verbs  in  the  Welsh  language,  ciin  be  proved  identical  with  the 
personal  pronouns  ;  hence,  he  strongly  urges,  we  must  believe  the 
same  concerning  Latin  and  Greek,  even  in  the  ciises  in  which  it 
can  no  longer  be  directly  demonstrated.  In  the  illustration  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  verb,  the  author  is  somewhat  diffuse;  and, 
indeed,  those  who  are  not  German  scholars,  or  who  cannot  con¬ 
sult  the  great  works  of  Grimm  and  Hopp,  will  find  scattered 
through  the  whole  book  much  valuable  inforniation  on  general 
etymology  in  a  highly  readable  form. 

The  examination  of  the  subject  has  brought  before  our  own 
minds  the  utility  of  Welsh  for  explaining  the  English  language. 
Here,  as  usual,  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  literati 
appear  to  have  driven  us  into  the  op|)osite  extreme,  so  that  it  is 
with  the  utmost  timidity  that  an  English  lexigraphcr  ventures  to 
hint  at  a  Welsh  derivation.  The  new  English  dictionary  of 
Richardson,  which  exhibits  so  much  research  and  communicates 
so  much  information, — a  work  in  almost  every  point  of  view 
so  superior  to  its  predecessors, — will  nevertheless  illustrate 
this  remark.  On  referring  to  a  short  list  of  words,  which  have 
decidedly  a  Welsh  origin,  we  found  only  one  in  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  this,  viz.  Rasket.  His  words  are  these:  ‘  Haskkt,  Lat. 

‘  liascauda^  taken  by  the  Romans  (Mart.  M«,  99.  Juv.  12,  4(>) 
OVom  the  13ritish  Hasgawd.  Junius  acknow  ledges  that  if  bass^ 
‘  as  applied  to  rushes,  w’^ere  a  Rritish  wmrd,  basket  might  be  siip- 
‘  posed  to  have  been  derived  from  it.’  Thus  he  fears  to  announce 
nakedly  that  Rasket  is  from  the  Welsh  Ra^gaw'd  (although  w’e 
have  evidence  of  the  fact  so  remarkable),  without  qualifying  it 
by  Junius’s  hesitation  !  Yet  on  o[>ening  a  W  elsh  dictionary, 
there  appears  not  only  Basgawd,  a  basket,  but  its  Welsh  root, 
Busg,  plaiting,  network. 

\Vc  hope  our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  told  what  proof  is 
needed,  and  is  attainable,  that  certain  words  have  been  borrowed 
from  \Wdsb  by  the  English,  and  certain  others  contrariwise  from 
English  by  the  Welsh.  J’he  former  is  assuredly  the  case  when  a 
word  is  found  in  English  and  Welsh,  but  is  wanting  in  Dutcli, 
German,  and  other  reutonic  languages ;  much  more  if  it  appears 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Irish.  Sometimes  the  word  may  be 
common  to  Celtic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages,  yet  the  English 
may  have  that  particular  Jorm  or  sense  of  it  w  hich  the  Welsh  also 
have,  and  other  Teutonic  languages  have  not.  Sometimes,  again, 
a  word  is  found  in  Welsh,  English,  French,  and  Italian,  but  is 
wanting  in  Latin,  German,  and  Dutch.  The  probability  then  is, 
that  the  word  is  truly  Celtic,  being  neither  Roman  nor  t  eutonic, 
and  that  it  has  been  introduced  from  Welsh  into  English,  and 
from  the  old  Gaulish  (which  was  Celtic)  into  the  modern  French 
and  Italian.  Take  one  illustration  : 
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f  Welsh . Barr  \ 

£ngli8h . Bar  f  bearing  the  same  shades  of  meaii- 

French . Barre  i  ing  in  all  these  languages. 

Italian,  Span.,  Portug.  Barra  j 


Yet  the  root  is  unknown  to  Latin,  and  its  German  representa¬ 
tive  is  Sperry  which  has  the  senses  of  Bar,  yet  is  in  etymology 
closer  akin  to  the  English  Spar  and  Spear.  Even  the  Dutch, 
which  is  particularly  near  to  English,  does  not  acknowledge  Bar, 
but  says  Sperren^  to  bar  or  block  up.  The  Teutonic  preference 
of  the  Sp,  clearly  proves  that  the  form  Bar  originated  in  the 
Celtic.  It  is  thus,  by  the  comparison  of  numerous  languages, 
more  or  less  akin,  that  it  can  often  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  decision  which  luis  been  the  borrower  and  which  the 
receiver;  so  that  etymology  becomes  an  accurate  historical 
science. 

In  return,  it  throws  the  greatest  light  on  history.  To  this 
source  we  must  beyond  a  doubt  look  for  the  elucidation  of  many 
important  problems  concerning  the  early  dispersion  of  our  race. 
The  antiquarians  of  Germany  and  Italy  have  applied  the  most 
persevering  pains  to  the  investigation  of  their  provincial  dialects ; 
and  yearly  progress  is  to  be  expected  in  the  enucleation  of  those 
Italian  languages,  which  were  spoken  while  Home  was  as  yet  but 
one  out  of  many  great  cities  in  her  peninsula.  When  the  French 
and  Spaniards  lend  their  help  to  the  same  work,  when  the  fruit 
of  learned  investigation  into  the  more  anomalous  branches  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  has  been  gathered  in,  the  time 
will  at  length  come  when  it  will  be  possible  from  such  materials 
to  compile  the  only  history  of  barbarian  nations  which  deserves  to 
be  written,  a  history  of  their  descent,  migrations,  and  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  Such  researches  have  already  sufficed  to 
prove  the  derivation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
rhirope  from  a  coininon  source.  The  nation  which  hitherto  baf¬ 
fles  the  most  restless  inquiry  is  that  of  the  Biscayans,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  of  France  south  of  the  Garonne ; 
who  speak  a  language  wholly  peculiar.  Besides  these,  the 
Magyars  ot  Hungary,  the  Finns,  and  the  Laplanders,  speak 
languages  wholly  un- European,  the  relationship  of  which  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood.  All  inquiries  throwing  light  on  the 
early  condition  and  history  of  the  human  race,  are  of  deep  interest 
to  tiKwe  who,  like  C  hristians,  profess  a  historical  religion  ;  and 
there  is  no  individual — certainly  in  our  three  kingdoms — perhaps 
there  is  no  one  of  the  great  continentiil  linguists, — whose  works 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  this  profound  but  interesting  topic, 
as  those  of  Dr.  Prichard.  I  he  third  volume  of  his  new  edition 
of  the  I  hysical  History  of  Man  is  already  in  the  press,  and,  we 
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ciuiiiot  doubt,  will  sustain  the  eminent  reputation  which  he  has 
everywhere  earned. 


While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we 
are  glad  to  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  there  is  some 
prospect  of  the  institution  of  a  Celtic  Professorship  at  one  of  our 
Universities. 


Art.  III.  1.  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  By  Ciiahlks  (t. 
Finnky.  With  Introductory  Prefaces  by  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Rev. 
G.  Payne,  I).1).,  and  Rev.  N.  S.  Reman,  1).1).  With  Notes,  and 
carefully  revised,  by  Rev,  W,  Patton,  D.l),  London:  IdilP. 

2.  I'hc  Revival  of  Religion.  A  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  at 
WycliU’e  Chapel,  during  the  year  RJilP.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 
London  :  1831). 

3.  Special  Religious  Services  Improved  and  Vindicated.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner,  A. M.  London:  1839. 

4.  Edwards  on  Retnvals:  containing  a  Faithful  Narrative  of  the 
Surprising  work  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  many  hundred  Souls 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  a.d.  173d;  also.  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England  in  1742.  By  Jonathan 
Edwards,  A.M.  With  Introductory  Preface  by  John  Angell 
James.  And  carefully  revised,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D,  London:  1839.  ‘ 

5.  Narrative  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  at  Kilsyth,  Camhrislaug,  and 
other  Places,  1742.  By  the  Rev.  James  Roue,  A.M.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan.  Glasgow: 
1840. 

(i.  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 
IVilh  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  Religious  Revivals. 
By  a  Scottish  Minister.  Glasgow  :  1839. 

7.  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Glasgow  :  W.  Collins.  1840. 

IT  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  express  at  any  length  our 
opinion  of  all  the  books  which  a  sense  of  our  critical  duty  has 
led  us  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
narratives  of  Robe  and  Edwards,  are  seasonable  and  valuable 
reprints  of  standard  works,  to  which  the  seal  of  public  approba¬ 
tion  has  long  been  attached ;  and  another  of  them,  which  is  of 
recent  production — the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Sprague — has  been  intro- 
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iluced  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Eclectic.  Tlie  introductory  matter  to  these  works,  the 
whole  of  which  is  new,  may  furnish  us  with  some  topics  for  re¬ 
mark.  • 

The  volume  which  has  excited  the  deepest  and  most  extensive 
interest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  Unney  ;  and  on  this  we 
propose  in  the  first  place  to  offer  our  sentiments.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  perceiving  that  the  author  is  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  and  ardent  mind,  and  j^reat  constitutional  power.  He 
was  born  to  be  amonjr  the  master-spirits  of  his  a^e ;  and  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  gratification  of  placing  on  record  in 
this  work  the  principal  facts  of  his  history,  as  we  gather  them 
from  the  short  introductory  notice  by  his  fellow-countryman,  Dr. 
Patton. 

‘  There  are  a  few  items  in  the  history  of  the  llev.  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney,  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  churches  of  England.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  period  of  his  conversion,  he  was  successfully  pursuing  the 
profession  of  tlie  law,  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice.  1 1  is 
residence  was  in  the  North  Western  section  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  the  conviction  that  he  could  more  eminently  serve  his  Lord  and 
Master  by  devoting  his  energies  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try,  he  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  regularly 
introduced  to  the  ministry  by  one  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead  of  imme¬ 
diately  settling  over  a  particular  congregation  as  the  pastor,  he  at  first 
labored  as  an  evangelist  in  the  region  of  his  home,  among  the  desti¬ 
tute  and  feeble  churches,  and  was  eminently  successful.  About  the 
year  t»f  our  Lord  18:24,  the  field  of  his  exertions  was  the  more  central 
counties  of  the  state,  and  particularly  the  larger  towns.  In  this  locality, 
especially  in  the  towns  of  Koine  and  Utica,  the  power  and  extent  of 
the  revival  were  very  remarkable.  It  was  manifest  that  the  style  of 
]>reaching  adopted  by  Mr.  Finney  was  attended  with  powerful  etfects. 
Men  in  all  the  classes  of  society  thronged  the  house  of  God,  and  be¬ 
came  the  subjects  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

‘  About  the  year  18^1*2,  the  lease  of  the  theatre,  known  as  the 
C  hntham  Garden  1  heatre,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  purchased  by 
a  fe\y  enterprising  Christian  men.  It  was  altered  for  the  [lurpose  of 
religitms  worship.  A  church  was  soon  organized,  and  received  under 
the  care  (>f  the  I  bird  Presbytery  of  New  York.  This  church  unani¬ 
mously  invited  the  Hew  INIr.  hinney  to  become  their  pastor.  Having 
accepted  their  invitation,  he  was  by  the  Third  Presbvtcry  of  New 
York  regularly  constituted  the  pastor  of  the  Chatham  Street  Chapel. 
It  ujiR  in  this  building,  and  to  the  church  under  his  pastoral  charge, 
that  these  Lectures  on  Hevivals  were  deliv'ered.  Thev  were  at  first 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  hew  \  ork  Evangelist y  a  religious 
newspaper  issued  weekly,  and  having  at  that  time  a  circulation  of 
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some  800(>  copies.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Lectures  were 
taken,  the  Rev.  J.  Leavitt,  the  reporter,  has  brieHy  but  explicably 
I  spoken.  The  reception  which  the  lectures  met  with  was  various. 

1  The  (leniaiul  h)r  tliem,  however,  was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
put  them  into  the  form  of  a  volume.  Six  euitions,  of  2000  copies 
I  each,  were  in  the  course  of  about  three  years  disposed  of. 

— Pref.  pp.  vii,  viii. 

i  The  production  of  this  eminent  and  remarkable  man  which  is 
now  before  us  is  characterized,  not  only  by  great  power,  but  by 
great  peculiarity.  The  lectures  were  Uiken  from  his  lips  by  a 
reporter,  and  have  been  so  little  altered  by  revision  that  they 
aftord  a  vivid  represenUition  of  the  actual  preacher.  They  are 
far  from  having  been  prepared  with  any  view  to  publication,  and 
are  therefore  most  free  and  colloquial.  They  possess  generally  a 
strong  basis  of  thought,  but  are  without  any  eftort  of  composition, 
or  regard  to  niceties  of  style.  Hence  his  critics — to  whose  ob¬ 
servations  we  by  no  means  recommend  him  to  be  inattentive — 
have  found  abundant  scope  for  their  occupation.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  can  be  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  him.  And  hence  also 
'  his  very  friends,  both  American  and  English,  commend  him  in  a 

I  tone  of  apology,  and  introduce  his  book  with  qualifications  and 

I  censures  enough  to  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  most  authors. 
At  this  in  the  Americans  w  e  are  not  at  all  surprised.  He  says  of 
them  such  dreadfully  severe  things  (which,  how’ever,  we  see  that 
Dr.  Patton  has  expunged  from  this  edition),  and  departs  so  totally 
from  the  correct  and  elaborate — not  to  say  frigid — style  of  New 
England  preachers,  that  we  are  quite  sure  he  could  enjoy  among 
them  only  a  qualified  popularity.  His  reception  among  us  will 
naturally  be  difi'erent ;  inasmuch  as  we  shall  not  feel  sore  at  the 
stripes  inflicted  on  our  neighbours,  and  inasmuch  also  as  a  free, 
warm,  and  even  vehement  pulpit  utterance  is  less  objectionable  to 
us  than  to  some  of  our  transatlantic  fellow  Christians.  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  in  what  we  may  call  the  minor  faults  of  the 
hook,  for  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  constitutional  peculiarities 
of  the  man,  and  the  circumstantial  peculiarities  of  the  publication, 
do  not  afford  an  available  apology.  '^The  heart  and  pow  er  tliere 
is  in  it  will  make  way  in  s[)ite  of  all  these.  We  cordially  agree 
in  the  following  eulogy  from  the  j)en  of  Dr.  Payne. 

‘  Tliis  w'ork  appears  to  me  more  powerfully  adapted  to  awaken  the 
church  in  this  country  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Read  with  seriousness  and  candor,  it  must  produce  a  most  affecting 
sense  of  failure  in  tlie  discliarge  of  duty.  It  ‘  clothes  *  us  all — minis¬ 
ters  and  peojde — ‘  wdth  shame.’  'Hie  standard  of  excellence  wdiich  it 
erects  is  high,  greatly  above  that  to  which,  I  fear,  any  of  us  have 
attained  ;  yet  not  higher  tlian  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  be  ‘  perfect,  even  as  ’  our  ‘  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect.’  Its  grand  excellence,  next  to  the  general  truth  and  importance 
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of  its  staloments,  is  its  faithful,  and  earnest,  and  bold  appeals  to  the 
conscience.  The  author  emphatically  speaks  out,  and  tells  to  all,  in 
plain  and  jHiinted  terms,  their  sin.  As  he  himself  would  say,  he  does 
not  mince  the  mattei;  at  all ;  nor,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  his 
lan^uai^e  to  ears  polite,  does  he  so  soften  and  dilute  his  statements  of 
the'^^milt  and  danger,  either  of  the  world  or  the  church,  as  to  rob  them 
of  all  power  to  touch  the  conscience.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
eminently  honest  writer, — a  bold,  uncompromising  teacher  and  de¬ 
fender  of  the  faith,  fearing  the  face  of  no  man,  scorning  to  temporise, 
or  to  adjust  his  sentiments  according  to  the  promptings  of  expediency; 
but  resolved  to  state  the  simple  truth,  to  tell  us  our  faults  without 
circumlocution  or  disguise  ;  not  intending,  indeed,  to  give  olfence,  but 
more  careful  not  to  use  Hattering  words,  nor  to  handle  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,  than  to  avoid  falling  under  the  censure  of  any  man, 
or  any  church.’ — Pref.  j)p.  v.  vi. 

There  are  things,  however,  of  far  more  importance  than  style, 
language,  and  manner — we  mean  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  a 
writer ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  this  respect  the 
volume  before  us  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
It  conUiins,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is  new  (to  English  ears, 
at  least)  and  striking.  It  is  not  merely  a  powerful  treatment  of 
what  is  commonly  believed  among  us ;  it  challenges  many  of 
our  current  opinions,  and  throws  us  into  unwonted  attitudes.  A 
considerable  effect  must  be  produced  by  such  a  book,  widely  cir¬ 
culated  and  surpassingly  cheap  as  the  successive  editions  of  it  are ; 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  and  duty — so  we  deem  it,  at 
least — -to  afford  the  community  some  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  their  judgment. 

In  pursuing  this  design  our  path  is  by  no  means  direct  and 
simple.  But  we  may  begin  by  saying  freely,  that  we  think  some 
ot  tiie  novelties  decided  and  valuable  improvements — approxima¬ 
tions,  we  mean,  to  scriptural  truth.  Herein  we  agree  altogether 
with  Dr.  Payne  and  Mr.  James.  Of  the  twenty-two  lectures  of 
which  the  volume  consists.  Dr.  Payne  says  ‘  the  last  thirteen  or 
‘  fourteen  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best and  Mr.  James,  alluding 
to  three  of  these  specifically,  says  they  ‘contain  much  that  is 
‘  calculated  to  correct  some  false,  and,  1  regret  to  add,  too  pre- 
‘  vailing  methods  of  dealing  with  these  classes  of  persons.’  The 
persons  referred  to  are  sinners;  and  from  one  of  the  lectures 
selected  by  the  estimable  minister  htst  mentioned,  entitled  False 
C  omforts  to  Sinners,  we  will  exhibit  a  sample  of  Mr.  Finney’s 
sentiments  and  manner. 


Sinners  often  imagine  they  are  seeking  Je$ns  Christy  and  seeking 
rf  iyiow,  bnt  this  IS  a  mistake.  No  person  ever  sought  religion  and 
yet  remained  irreligious.  What  is  religion  ?  It  is  obeying  God. 
*  ee  ing  ri  igion  is  seeking  to  obey  God.  The  soul  that  hungers  and 
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thirsts  after  rij'liteousness  is  the  soul  of  a  Christian.  To  say  tliat  a 
person  can  seek  to  ol)ey  God,  and  yet  not  obey  him,  is  absurd  ;  for  if 
he  is  soekinjx  religion  he  is  not  an  impenitent  sinner.  To  seek  religion 
implies  a  willingness  to  obey  God,  and  a  willingness  to  obey  God  is 
religion.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  an  impenitent  sinner  is 
seeking  religion.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  seeks  and  actually 
longs  to  obey  God,  and  God  will  not  let  him  ;  or  that  he  longs  to  em¬ 
brace  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  will  not  let  him  come.  The  fact 
is,  the  anxious  sinner  is  seeking  a  hope,  he  is  seeking  pardon,  and 
comfort,  and  deliverance  from  hell.  He  is  anxiously  looking  for  some 
one  to  comfort  him,  and  make  him  feel  better,  without  being  oblige<I 
to  conform  to  such  humiliating  conditions  as  those  of  the  gospel.  And 
his  anxiety  and  distress  continue,  only  Ik'cause  he  will  not  yield  to  the 
terms.  Unfortunately,  anxious  sinners  find  comforters  enough  to  their 
liking.  Miserable  comforters  they  all  are,  too,  ‘  seeing  in  their  answers 
there  remaineth  falsehood.*  No  d<mbt,  millions  and  millions  are  now 
in  hell,  because  there  were  those  around  them  wh(»  gave  them  false 
comfort,  who  had  so  much  false  ])ity,  <»r  were  themselves  so  much  in 
the  dark,  that  they  would  not  let  them  remain  in  anxiety  till  they  had 
submitted  their  hearts  to  God,  but  administered  falsehood,  and  re¬ 
lieved  their  distress  in  this  way,  and  now  their  souls  are  lost.’ 

— pp.  104,  105. 

One  source  of  the  false  comfort  often  given  to  sinners  is  thus 
noticed  and  exposed. 

*  (2.)  Telling  the  sinner  to  pray  for  a  new  heart,  I  once  heard  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  do  this.  He  called  a  little  girl  up  to  him,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her.  ‘My  little  daughter,  are  you  a  C’hristian ?* 

‘  No,  sir.*  ‘  Well,  you  cannot  be  a  C*hristian  yourself,  can  you 
‘  No,  sir.’  ‘  No,  you  cannot  be  a  Christian  yourself,  you  cannot  change 
your  heart  yourself,  but  you  must  pray  for  a  new  heart,  that  is  all  you 
can  do  ;  pray  to  God,  and  God  will  give  you  a  new  heart.’  Does  God 
say,  ^  Pray  for  a  new  heart?’  Never.  He  says,  ‘  INIake  you  a  new 
heart.’  And  the  sinner  is  not  to  be  told  to  ])ray  to  God  to  do  his  duty 
for  him,  but  to  go  and  do  it  himself.  I  know  the  Psalmist,  a  good 
7nan,  prayed,  ‘  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me.’  He  had  faithj  and  prayed  in  faith.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  setting  an  obstinate  rebel  to  pray  for  a  new  heart. 
No  doubt,  an  anxious  sinner  will  be  delighted  with  such  instruction. 
‘  Why,  I  knew  I  needed  a  new  heart,  and  that  I  ought  to  repent,  but 
I  thought  I  must  do  it  myself.  I  am  very  willing  to  ask  God  to  do 
it  ;  I  hated  to  do  it  myself,  but  have  no  objection  that  God  should  do 
it,  if  he  will,  and  I  will  pray  for  it,  if  that  be  all  that  is  required.* 

— p.  108. 

We  could  quote  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  if  our  limits 
would  permit;  we  must  however  refrain,  and  say  only  that 
(without  committing  ourselves  to  every  expression)  Mr.  Finney’s 
view  of  the  methods  to  be  used  with  sinners,  and  bis  sentiments 
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on  the  great  topic  of  man’s  responsibility  generally,  engage  our 
cordial  concurrence  and  high  commendation.  Upon  these  matters 
we  think  the  English  churches  stand  in  need  of  an  extensive 
reform;  and  we  shall  be  truly  happy  if  the  volume  before  us  be 
blessed  to  that  end. 

The  last  extract  we  have  made  recalls  to  our  recollection  a 
passage  in  ^Ir.  James’s  introductory  preface,  on  which  we^  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  a  passing  remark.  Taking  up  Mr.  Finney’s 
idea  of  responsibility}  Mr.  James  proceeds  to  suggest  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  follows.  Having  mentioned  one  ‘striking  feature* 
of  the  lectures,  he  adds, 


‘  Another,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  J 
is  a  constant  and  emphatic  inculcation  of  the  sinner  s  duty  immediately 
to  repent  of  sin,  believe  in  Christ,  and  turn  to  God  W’ith  entire  suh- 
inission  and  supreme  love ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  show'ii  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this,  hut  the  guilty  cause  which  is  found  in 
the  depravity  of  his  own  heart.  Mr.  Finney  resolves  human  account¬ 
ability,  as  all  correct  theologians  must  do,  not  into  the  possession  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  into  moral  ability, 
but  into  the  ])ossession  of  natural  faculties,  of  external  revelation,  and 
of  sutficient  inducements,  or  what  is  usually  called  natural  ability.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  sometimes  uses  language,  and  adopts  a  style  of 
address,  which  \vouhl  lead  some  to  conclude,  judging  only  by  selected 
paragraphs,  that  he  denied  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration.  This,  as  the  general  strain  of  the  b<H)k  clearly  proves,  is 
not  the  case  ;  hut  it  is  certainly  to  he  regretted  that  a  little  more  cau¬ 
tion  had  not  been  used  in  some  places,  w  hen  speaking  of  this  important 
and  mysterious  topic.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  me  to  present,  with 
suHicient  clearness  or  frequency,  the  offers  of  the  Spirit  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  sinner  to  repent.  We  are  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  though  we  are  to  remind  the  impenitent  that  nothing  but 
a  guilty  cause  prevents  them  from  turning  to  God,  yet  nothing  short 
of  Divine  grace  will  make  them  ii'iUiny  to  turn — which  grace  is  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  sinner  he 
could  repent  if  he  would,  and  w  ill  be  justly  condemned  if  he  do  not ; 
this  is  all  true,  but  it  is  not  the  w  hole  truth,  for  God  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  him — a  fact  wdiich  surely  ought  to  be  communicated  to  him  to 
engage  him  to  the  work.* — Pref.  pp.  iv,  v. 

^Ir.  James  here  states  very  justly  the  evangelical  doctrine  that 
‘  nothing  but  divine  e^ce  will  make  men  willing  to  turn  *  to 
God ;  a  sentiment  wdiich  is  unequivocally  held  by  Mr.  Finney, 
and  by^  all  others,  we  believe,  who  maintain  the  cognate  and 
harmonious  sentiment  that  men  can  turn  to  God  without  any 
influence  of  his  Spirit  at  all.  The  current  insinuation,  that  those 
who  maintain  the  latter  opinion  ‘  deny  the  neeessity  of  the  work 
of  the  Spint,  is  altogether  unfounded  and  inconsiderate;  since 
whoever  admits  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  the  only  thing 
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which  will  make  men  willing  to  repent,  clearly  holds  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  influence  to  their  repentance.  VVhat  we  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  observe  upon  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  is  the 
lan^ua^e  held  by  Mr.  James  in  reference  to  prayer.  ^  He  repre¬ 
sents  Ciod  as  making  ‘  offers  of  the  Spirit  as  an  inducement  to  the 
‘sinner  to  repent,’  and  laments  that  iVIr.  Finney  has  not  exhibited 
these  ‘  with  sufficient  clearness  or  frequency.*  We  confess  we 
should  be  surprised  if  a  sinjrle  passage  could  be  found  in  which 
Mr.  Finney  had  presented  such  offers  at  all,  for  we  are  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  no  conception  of  their  existence.  The 
very  idea  of  them  is  so  utterly  remote  from  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  theological  views,  that  we  are  quite  sure  he  w'ould 
repudiate  it  without  qiialiiication.  Holding — and  Mr.  Janies 

'  agrees  with  him — that  men  can  do  w  hat  Ciod  requires  of  them, 

|i  he  holds  also  that  it  may  justly  be,  and  accordingly  is,  required  of 

I  them  in  a  direct  manner,  w  ithout  ‘  offers  of  the  Spirit,  as  an  in- 

I  ‘  duceinent  to  repent,’  or  ‘to  engage  them  to  the  work.’  Indeed  the 
i  throw'ing  in  of  prayer  for  the  Spirit  into  an  intermediate  position 

I  lietween  the  sinner  and  the  command  to  rejicnt,  is  one  of  the 

practical  mischiefs  w  hich  Mr.  Finney  most  explicitly  denounces. 
We  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  ^Ir.  James  does 
not  agree  w  ith  him,  and  more  especially  that  the  sanction  of  his 
name  should  be  so  extensively  given  to  a  contrary  ojiinion.  Nor 
are  w^e  altogether  without  surprise  that  so  distinguished  a  divine 
should  have  WTitten  these  few^  lines  w  ithout  perceiving  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  them  one  with  another.  ‘  Nothing  short  of  divine  grace,’ 
he  tells  us,  ‘  will  make  a  sinner  willing  to  turn  *  to  Ciod ;  and 
then  he  adds,  ‘  which  grace  is  promised  to  the  prayer*  of  faith.’ 
He  has  suffered  himself,  then,  to  imagine  a  person  unw’illing  to 
turn  to  God,  and  yet  praying  to  be  helped  to  turn  to  him — to  our 
judgment  a  direct  and  unquestionable  contradiction.  If  a  sinner 
really  desires  to  turn  to  God,  then  he  has  already  become  willing; 
if  he  does  not  desire  it,  there  is  no  prayer — the  pretence  is 
nothing  but  hypocrisy.  The  idea  that  a  sinner  may  properly  be 
encouraged  to  pray  for  helj)  to  repent,  can  proceed  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  willing  but  that  he  cannot;  Mr.  James  rejects 
this  allegation,  maintains  that  a  sinner  can  turn  to  God  but  will 
not,  and  yet,  with  manifest  inconsistency,  encourages  him  to  pray 
for  help.  If,  indeed,  the  Holy  Spirit  were  offered  to  a  sinner  ‘  as 
‘  an  inducement  to  repent,’  it  could  affford  no  manner  of  advantage 
to  him,  since  he  is  determined  not  to  repent;  and  no  man  is  ever 
so  preposterous  as  to  ask  for  help  towards  a  thing  which  he  is 
resolved  not  to  do.  Such  encouragement  would  be  as  fruitless 
as  it  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  also  another  ground  on  which  it  has  been  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  sinners  should  have  been  encouraged  to  pray 
for  the  Spirit.  A  great  evangelical  truth  is  laid  clown  by  our 
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Lord  when  he  says,  ‘  1  am  tlie  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ; 

‘  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.’  With  this,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  James  fully  accords,  as  indeed  is  apparent  from^  his  saying 
that  the  Spirit  ‘  is  promised  to  the  prayer  of  faith.’  A  sinner 
who  has  not  turned  to  God,  however,  and  is  moreover  unwilling 
to  turn,  is  in  unbelief ;  he  is  therefore  under  guilt  and  the  curse, 
shut  out  from  access  to  God.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  plainest 
of  gospel  verities,  that  an  unbeliever  has  no  access^  to  God,  or, 
which  is  the  sjime  thing,  that  no  prayer  of  an  unbeliever  can  be 
acceptable  to  God.  But  in  our  vocabulary  an  unbeliever  and 
an  unconverted  man  are  convertible  terms.  Faith  and  conversion 
are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  act.  He  that  has 
believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  his  prayer  can  be 
accepted,  has  also  turned  to  God,  and  has  passed  the  period  at 
w’hich  prayer  to  help  him  turn  could  have  any  propriety. 
He  is  no  longer  a  sinnei,  but  a  believer ;  and  if  he  were  now 
to  pray  for  help  to  turn  to  God,  he  would  be  asking  for  help 
to  do  what  he  had  already  done.  We  hope  that  in  these 
remarks  we  shall  not  be  deemed  wanting  in  either  respect  or 
courtesy  to  Mr.  James,  in  regard  and  affection  for  whom,  as  a 
man  and  a  minister,  we  yield  to  none.  We  have  spoken  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and 
defective  views  of  it  of  great  prevalence  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  distinct  sanction  of  an  erroneous  opinion  by  so  distinguished 
a  name  might,  if  passed  without  animadversion,  have  pro¬ 
duced  extensive  miscliief.  If  our  observations  contribute  in  any 
measure  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  w'e  are  sure  that  Mr.  James 
w’ill  be  the  first  to  tender  us  his  thanks. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  While  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Mr.  Finney’s  view’s  wdiich  w’e  regard  as  entirely  just  and  eminently 
valuable,  there  are  others  of  equal  prominence  which  w^e  con¬ 
template  w’ith  no  satisfaction.  Of  these,  to  pass  over  minor 
points,  we  shall  mention  tw’o.  The  first  w’hich  w’e  shall  notice 
relates  to  a  supposed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  persons  who  continue  unconverted.  Much  use  is  made  of  this 
by  Mr.  Finney,  and,  we  believe,  by  the  American  ministers 
generally.  T  hey  deem  it  a  sentiment  of  great  importance  and 
practical  pow’er;  and  think  they  almost  shut  up  a  sinner  to  im¬ 
mediate  repentance,  if  they  tell  him  that  the  Spirit  is  striving  with 
him  now,  and  that,  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  favor,  it 
may  ne\er  be  vouchsafed  to  him  again.  Upon  this  point  w'e 
entirely  agree  with  tlie  following  language  of  Dr.  Payne. 


‘  1  dissent,  also,  from  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Finney  in 
r^iiect  to  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  with  those  who,  notwithstanding 
this  strwing  live  and  die  inii>enitent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  influence 
of  the  .spirit  of  GikI,  in  the  siiecific  and  proper  sense  of  the  term— i.  e., 
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an  influence  distinct  from  tlie  moral  or  |>ersuasive  influence  of  divine 
truth — is  ever  excrttMl  except  upon  th(»se  who  were  ‘  afore  prepared 
unto  glory/  What  3Ir.  Finney  calls  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit — i>r, 
in  English  phraseology,  the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit — would 
seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  influence  (since  not  called  for  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  exigences  of  moral  government),  leading  to  no  result  but  the 
augmented  guilt  and  punishment  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  snp|)osed  to 
be  exerted.  I  And  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  notion  with  the  infl- 
nite  goodness  of  God.  I  suspect,  also,  the  existence  of  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  most  approved  writers  in  this  country  and  iVIr. 
Finney,  on  the  nature  and  manner  of  divine  influence  generally.  He 
speaks  in  one  place  of  ‘  the  moral  jiower  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  of  the 
meaning  of  which  expression  I  have  no  conception.* — Pref.  p.  vi. 

Tlie  sentiment  in  question  is  liable  also  to  other  weighty  ob¬ 
jections.  We  think  it  derogatory  both  to  the  power  and  holiness 
of  the  blessed  Spirit  himself ;  while  we  can  perceive  no  advantage 
derived  from  it  in  point  of  motive.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  those 
periods  of  a  sinner’s  life  when  his  conscience  and  his  passions  are 
most  deeply  wrought  on  by  gospel  truths  are  truly  critical  periods. 
They  are  seasons  eminently  favorable  to  decision  for  God,  and 
should  be  seized  on  with  avidity  for  practical  improvement,  more 
especially  as  being  of  very  uncertain  recurrence.  But  in  order 
to  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  they  arc  the  strivings  of  the 
Spirit;  it  is  enough  to  Stiy  that  they  are  the  strivings  of  the 
truth.  The  reason  for  a  prompt  improvement  of  them  is  to  be 
derived,  not  from  the  sovereignty  ot  the  Spirit’s  operation,  but 
from  the  inaptitude  of  the  human  mind  to  receive  with  equal  force 
successive  impressions  from  the  same  objects.  On  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  have  been  thought  to  sustain  the  view  we 
repudiate,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  they  refer  (as  is  clear 
from  the  context  of  each  passage,  Gen.  vi.  3,  and  Acts  vii.  51) 
to  the  institution  and  effects  of  an  inspired  ministry,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  striving,  or  active  influence,  not  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
the  truth  he  inspired. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Finney’s  leading  views  to  which  we  object 
relates  to  the  ‘  prayer  of  faith,’  a  subject  undoubtedly  of  great 
importance  and  much  experimentid  interest ;  but  one  which  we 
think  the  author  before  us  has  treated  by  no  means  judiciously. 
Before  making  our  own  remarks  upon  his  views,  however,  w’e  will 
quote  those  of  Dr.  Payne. 

'  Though  this  powerful  writer  has  stated  much  in  reference  to  *  pre¬ 
vailing  prayer,*  and  the  'prayer  of  faith,*  that  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  the  church  in  this  country,  1  do  not  find  myself  able  to  go 
along  with  him  in  all  his  statements  and  conclusions.  The  subject, 
indeed,  requires  further  elucidation.  Much  obscurity  and  perplexity 
in  regard  to  these  important  subjects  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  Mr.  Fin- 
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ney*s  statements,  rendering  them  the  least  interesting  part  of  tlic* 
volume.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  we  frequently  fail  to  exercise 
that  confidence  in  (iod  which  it  becomes  us  to  possess,  and  that  on^ 
this  account  God  d(H*s  not  answer  our  prayers ;  but  that  i/fc  prayer  oj 
faith — in  the  sense  of  the  words  attached  to  them  by  Mr.  h  inney,  viz., 
not  prayer  presented  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  with  entire 
confidence  that  the  blessing  implored  will  be  granted  that  such 
prayer  inwall  cases, — not  only  when  God  has  proaiiscd  to  bestow  the 
sjK»cific  blessing,  but  when  he  has  not— is  essential  to  success,  I  have  as 
yet  to  be  convinced.’ — Pref.,  p.  vi. 

The  source  and  nature  of  the  obscurity  which  Dr.  Payne  thus 
justly  notices  may  be  exhibited  in  a  few  words.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  devout  reauers  of  the  Bible  that  the  New’  1  estainent  con¬ 
tains  some  truly  delightful  declarations  respecting  the  success  of 
prayer :  e.  g.  ‘  All  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  })rayer  be- 
‘  licving  ye  shall  receive.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name 
‘  I  w  ill  do  it.  Whatsoever  things  ye  desire  w  hen  ye  pray,  be- 
‘  lieve  that  ye  receive  them  and  ye  shall  have  them.*  Matt.  xxi. 
2*2.  Mark  xi.  21.  John  xiv.  11.  A  passage  of  similar  tenor 
occurs  in  James  v.  16,  ‘  The  eft’ectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righ- 
‘  teous  man  availeth  much.*  Very  often,  w  ithout  doubt,  lias  the 
question  arisen  in  the  heart  of  a  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
whether  and  how’  far  these  blessed  words  may  be  applied  to  pre¬ 
sent  exercises  of  prayer,  or  whether  any  peculiar  reference 
separates  them  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  saints. 
M’ithout  doing  any  justice  to  this  question,  Mr.  Finney  tjikcs 
two  of  these  passages  as  texts  for  tw’o  of  his  lectures,  and  apjilies 
them  without  scruple  or  limitation.  It  was  impossilile  that  such 
a  course  could  be  sjitisfactory.  At  almost  every  point  a  consi¬ 
derate  reader  finds  questions  in  his  mind  unansw’ered,  and  per- 
jilexities  w  hich  nothing  he  reads  is  adapted  to  remove.  All  these 
in  tact  throw’  him  back  on  the  primary  and  original  question, 
whether  the  class  of  passages — for  they  are  a  class — have  or  have 
not  a  jieculiar  and  limited  reference.  If  they  have,  their  w’hole 
application  tails;  and  it  they  have  not,  still  there  are  w’anting 
clear  and  definite  principles  by  which  their  application  is  to  be 
guided.  We  shall  not,  we  suppose,  be  suspected  of  a  w’ish  to  rob 
the  church  ot  God  of  any  part  of  its  inestimable  endow’ments,  or 
to  diminish  the  warrant  w  hich  divine  promises  may  afford  us  for 
expecting  an  answer  to  our  prayers ;  but  w’e  are  constrained  to 
sa)  that  we  think  the  entire  class  of  passages  w’e  have  cited  are 
not  applicable  to  the  general  experience  of  Christians.  If  the 
context  be  referred  to  in  each  case,  they  will  be  found  to  stand 
connected  with  v^erses  relating  to  the  removing  of  mountains  and 
other  miraculousvoperations,  and  our  conviction  is  clear  that  the 
prayer  and  faith  intended  w  ere  limited  in  their  reference  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  working  of  miracles.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
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quite  as  much  reason  for  our  sayinj^  to  a  mountain,  Be  thon  east 
into  the  sea,  iis  there  is  for  our  pray  in  with  an  absolute  belief 
that  we  shall  have  whatsoever  we  ask.  We  luave  spent  too  much* 
time,  however,  with  Mr.  Finney,  whose  work,  to  do  justice  to  its 
various  contents,  \vould  require  a  long  review  for  itself.  Com¬ 
mending  it  to  a  judicious  and  discriminating  perusal,  we  now  turn 
to  the  interesting  and  gratifying  narrative  of  Dr.  Reed. 

The  ‘  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  at  Wyclilfe  Chapel 
‘during  the  year  1839,’  we  cannot  hesitate  to  place  among  the 
most  engaging  and  valuable  publications  of  its  class.  With  a 
small  abatement  on  the  score  of  a  spice  of  sentimentalism,  by 
which  the  respected  author  is  too  strongly  characterized  to  be, 
perhaps,  aware  of  its  existence,  it  is,  we  think,  without  fault,  or 
as  nearly  without  fault  as  human  productions  may  be  ;  containing 
at  the  same  time  very  much  that  is  interesting  in  facts,  just  in 
observation,  and  wise  in  counsel.  The  narrative  having  been 
subsequently  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  very  extensively  cir¬ 
culated,  it  must  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  in  detail 
into  its  contents.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  unfolds  a  course  of 
exertion  and  an  amount  of  success  truly  admirable  and  gratifying, 
and  well  fitted  to  act  extensively  on  others,  both  as  an  example 
and  a  stimulus.  We  hope  that  Wyclift’e  Chapel  will  long  pre¬ 
sent  the  aspect  of  a  church  in  a  state  of  permanent  revival,  and 
that  the  pamphlet  before  us  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
many  other  churches  into  a  similar  condition.  The  few  remarks 
which  our  space  will  allow  us  to  add  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  devoted  to  one  of  the  ‘  cases  in  illustration’ 
with  which  the  Narrative  concludes. 


‘  The  next  case  1  would  mention  is  that  of  w  ifouny  man  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  cast  of  mind,  and  whose  thoughts  had  been  more  engaged  with 
religion  than  either  his  conscience  or  his  affections.  He  had  been 
trained  in  the  ways  of  religion ;  but  since  he  liad  been  at  his  own  con¬ 
trol,  he  had  got  into  an  unprofitable  course  both  of  hearing  and  of 
thinkinj;. 

‘He  attended  some  of  our  special  services  ;  his  convictions,  though 
still  feeble,  were  strengthened,  and  he  was  led  to  meet  me  at  the 
vestry. 

‘  1  have  had,’  he  said,  ^a  wish  to  speak  with  you,  and  yet  I  hardly 
know  what  to  sj)eak  about.’ 

*  You  are  under  some  concern,  I  suppose,  for  your  salvation.* 

‘  ^'es,  I  hope  so ;  but  not  always.  It  comes  and  goes  at  times.* 

*  Have  you  been  always  as  careful  as  you  should  be  to  cherish  it  by 
a  regular  and  prayerful  use  of  the  appointed  means 

‘  1  fear  not ;  but  I  have  sought  and  sought,  and  seem  no  better, 
and  am  disheartened.* 

‘  I  fear  you  will  not  be  better  till  you  feel  yourself  worse.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  you  admit  you  have  not  used  the  means  as  you 
should.* 
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‘  I  have  sometimes ;  I  remember  once  especially,  that  one  night  I 
resolved  to  pray  in  earnest,  and  if  ever  I  did  prpy,  it  was  that  night ; 

and  yet  I  was  no  better.’  ,  ,  ,  i  i 

*  And  you  were  angry  with  God  that  he  had  not  heard  such  good 

prayers  ?* 

‘  I  thought  he  would  hear  them.* 

^  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  hear  true  prayer  except  what  his 
promise  creates,  and  1  fear  yours  was  not  true  prayer.  True  prayer 
is  as  humble  as  it  is  earnest.  It  asks  what  it  wants  ;  but  confesses  it 
deserves  nothing.* 

'  But  if  I  do  my  best,  is  it  my  fault  ?’ 

^  Do  you  really  wish  to  blame  God  ?’ 

‘  No :  but  if  I  do  all  I  can,  can  I  do  more 

‘  It  is  pretty  clear  that  you  cannot  do  more  than  you  can  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  you  are  willing  to  do  what  you  can. 

*  I  hope  I  am.’ 

^  Let  us  see.  What  did  you  chiefly  pray  for  on  that  occasion  ?’ 

*  To  be  converted.* 

‘  Do  you  think  you  are  converted 

'No,  I  fear  not ;  I  cannot  convert  myself.’ 

'  Very  true ;  there  is  an  affecting  sense  in  which  you  cannot  con¬ 
vert  yourself ;  but  I  think  that  is  not  your  sense.  What  is  conver¬ 
sion  ?* 

‘  It  is  turning  from  the  world  to  God.’ 

‘  Very  well ;  now  tell  me  what  is  it  that  hinders  you  from  turning 
to  Goil  with  all  your  heart  this  moment 
He  paused. 

'  Does  God  hinder  you  ?’ 

‘  No.* 

'  Does  any  thing  out  of  yourself  hinder  you  ?’ 

'  No.* 

‘  What  is  it  in  yourself  that  does  hinder  you  ?’ 

'  I  can  hardly  tell.’ 

‘  Is  it  any  thing — can  it  be  any  thing  but  your  unwillingness  that 
hinders  you  ?' 

‘  I  wish  to  Ik*  converted.’ 

‘  Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  an  exchange  of  words.  We  are 
8|^aking  of  being  willing  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  to  be  really 
willing  to  he  converted  is  to  be  converted.  To  will  to  be  conv’^erted 
and  not  to  be  converted,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms— an  absurdity.* 

‘  There  was  a  pause. 

1  continued,  ‘  If,  then,  you  would  be  truly  converted  if  you  were 
truly  filling,  is  the  fault  of  your  conversion  with  God  or  yourself.^’ 

‘  With  me,  i/it  is  only  my  unwillingness.* 

Be  honest  w  ith  yourself,  I  beseech  you.  Do  not  sav  if,  unless 
you  have  some  other  reason  to  assign  besides  your  unwillimniess.  If 
you  were  truly  willing  at  this  time  to  turn  to  God,  and  to'^  love  and 
serve  him,  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  you  ?’ 

'  1  know  of  none  ;  but  I  need  the  grace  of  God  to  help  me.’ 

'  Exactly  so  ;  but  still  be  careful  not  to  mistake.  This  grace  you 
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cannot  claim  ;  it  is  freely  promised.  You  cannot  turn  to  God  because 
you  will  not ;  this  unwillingness  is  your  chief  sin — it  is  rebellion  ;  and 
if  you  are  left  to  yourself,  this  unwillingness  you  will  cherish  to  your 
eternal  ruin.* 

‘  What  can  I  dt),  then  ?’ 

‘  A\'hat  can  you  do  }  Let  me  entreat  you  to  retire  to  your  closet 
this  night ;  meditate  deeply  on  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  humble 
yourself  to  nothing  before  God  ;  confess  your  pride,  your  unwilling¬ 
ness,  and  alienation  from  him  ;  place  yourself  in  his  hands  as  a  crea¬ 
ture  deserving  to  perish,  and  that  must  perish  without  his  help ;  look 
up  to  him  through  the  only  Saviour,  for  a  mind  to  love  and  honor 
him,  and  the  life  and  peace  you  have  forfeited  by  sin." 

— Reed's  Narrative,  pp.  84 — 87. 

The  preceding  case  is  one  of  a  very  important  and,  we  suspect, 
a  very  numerous  class.  It  was  treated  by  Dr.  Reed  much  better 
than  it  would  have  been  treated  by  many  divines ;  but  his  method 
gives  scope,  nevertheless,  for  a  few  observations,  which  we  shall 
take  courage  to  make  on  account  of  the  general  importance  of  the 
subject.  We  begin  by  remarking,  that  it  was  not  going  directly 
towards  a  deep  conviction  of  sin,  to  ask  this  iiupiirer  in  the  first 
instcince  whether  he  had  been  always  as  careful  as  he  should  have 
been  to  cherish  a  concern  for  salvation  by  the  use  of  appointed 
means.  It  sanctioned  him  in  the  erroneous  notion  which  he  had 
evidently  formed  of  his  duty,  and  gave  origin  and  force  to  the 
perplexity  which  immediately  followed.  ‘  Though  not  as  I 
‘  ought,*  said  the  inquirer,  ‘  I  have  sought,  and  am  no  better.’ 
To  this  the  instructor  had  only  to  reply,  ‘You  admit,  however, 
‘  that  you  have  not  sought  as  you  should.*  To  which  the  prompt 
rejoinder  is,  ‘  I  have  sometimes  sought  as  I  should  ;  and  yet  I  am 
‘no  better.*  So  far  as  conviction  of  sin  is  concerned,  the  in¬ 
structor  is  here  fairly  at  fault.  He  accordingly  relinquishes  the 
attempt,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  who,  he 
assures  the  disciple,  is  under  no  absolute  obligation  to  hear  prayer. 
Now  we  should  regret  being  reduced  to  such  an  answer.  First, 
because  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  sinner  had  done 
every  thing  incumbent  on  him,  and  was  liable  to  perish  by  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty ;  whereas  it  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  God  has  made  full  provision  for  a  sinner’s  salvation, 
unless  by  his  own  fault.  And,  secondly,  because  it  admits  that 
the  thing  which  a  sinner  is  to  do  for  salvation  is  to  pray ;  whereas 
his  duty  is  to  repent,  and  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Recalling  the  necessity,  however,  of  putting  the  sinner  in  the 
wrong,  the  instructor  returns  to  the  charge  by  saying,  ‘  I  fear 
‘  yours  w'as  not  true  prayer.*  Not  to  say  that  this  was  little  to 
the  purpose,  since,  if  it  had  been  true  prayer,  it  could  not  have 
saved  him — we  observe  that  it  failed  altogetlier  to  bring  home 
conviction  of  sin.  ‘  If  it  was  not  true  prayer,*  thought  the  in- 
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quirer,  ‘  it  was  praying  the  best  1  could  and  he  added,  ‘  Jt  1  do  S 
‘my  best  is  it  my  fault  ?  We  tlnnk  this  was  directly  to  the  | 
point,  and  that,  although  parried,  it  was  not  answered  by  saying 
‘  Do  you  really  wish  t(»  blame  God  It  is  for  us  to  show’  that  ^ 
the  blame  cannot  justly  be  throw  n  upon  him.  The  inquirer  very 
properly  nails  his  teacher  to  this  point,  by  rejoining,  ‘  If  I  do  all 
‘  I  can,  can  I  do  more  ?*  and  his  teacher  is  again  beaten,  and 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  is  right.  ‘  It  is  clear  that  you  cannot  do 
‘  more  than  vou  can.*  W  e  think  so  too.  A  third  attempt  is 
then  made,  namely,  to  show  that  the  inquirer  has  not  done  what 
he  could.  In  reply  to  his  question  the  inquirer  tells  him,  that 
what  he  had  prayed  for  was  ‘  to  be  converted,*  and  that  he  did  not 
think  he  was  converted  yet ;  adding,  ‘  I  cannot  convert  myself*  f 
This  general  assertion  tile  teacher  admits  in  a  sense,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently,  and  proceeds  to  undermine  the  position  by 
a  series  of  questions  properly  and  successfully  directed  to  show 
the  inquirer  that  nothing  but  his  unwillingness  hindered  him 
from  turning  to  God.  The  inquirer  then  changes  his  ground 
and  affirms,  ‘  1  w  ish  to  be  converted.*  Dr.  Reed’s  answer  to  this 
is  most  just  and  decisive,  ‘  To  be  really  willing  to  be  converted  is 
‘  to  be  converted.’  The  inquirer  afterwards  admits  the  inference, 
that,  if  only  his  unwillingness  hindered  his  turning  to  God,  the 
fault  was  his  own ;  and  betakes  himself  to  the  customary  refuge, 

‘  But  1  need  the  grace  of  God  to  help  me.’  The  reply  to  this  is 
in  our  judgment  unsatisfactory.  ‘You  cannot  turn  to  God,  be- 
‘  cause  you  will  not.’  We  think  there  is  some  confusion  of 
thought  in  this  statement. 

It  is  true  that  a  sinner  will  not  turn  to  God,  and  that  this 
is  the  only  reason  why  he  does  not ;  but  this  does  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  assertion  that  he  cannot :  on  the  contrary  it  goes, 
not  oidy  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the  affirmation  that  he 
can,  since  it  is  only  in  cases  where  persons  can  do  a  thing  that 
we  ever  think  of  saying  they  will  not.  No  doubt,  in  various  cases 
of  unwillingness  w  e  familiarly  use  the  phrase  can7wt ;  but  the 
phrase  in  such  cases  is  obviously  employed  out  of  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  and  cannot  be  at  all  difficult  of  reduction  to  its  true 
meaning,  w’hich  is  will  not.  Ot  this  class  are  all  the  instances  in 
w  hich  it  is  ^id  in  the  Scriptures  that  men  cannot  come  to  Christ, 
or  turn  to  Ciod.  1  he  entire  meaning  is  that  they  wdll  not ;  and 
doctrine  is  that  men  can  come,  but  are  unwilling. 

.W  e  think  \t  IS  important  that  sinners  should  be  told  this,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  not  be  permitted  to 

conclude  that  because  they  will  not  they  cannot,  or  that  their 
unwi  ingness  constitutes  an  inability.  Ihe  sentiment  is  deeply 
hxed  in  the  mind,  that  what  cannot  be  done  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired ;  and  the  admission  that  men  cannot  repent  is  fatal  to  all 
rational  sense  ot  obligation  or  responsibility.  To  the  averment 
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of  the  inquirer  in  this  case  there  might  have  been  given,  we 
think,  a  far  safer  answer.  It  might  have  been  shown  him  that 
there  lurked  an  entire  fallacy  in  it ;  first,  inasmuch  as  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  want  help  for  a  thing  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do ;  and 
secondly,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  really  did  w’ish  to  turn  to  God,  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  thing  was  already  done.  And 
it  might  have  been  added,  that,  whatever  change  of  mind  God 
was  requiring  of  him,  he  was  quite  competent  to  produce  it  by  the 
exercise  of  his  rational  powers  on  the  facts  and  truths  of  the 
gospel.  In  his  concluding  reply,  to  the  question,  ‘  What  can  I 
‘  do,  then  ?’  the  instructor  scarcely  maintains  his  consistency. 
Having  just  said,  ‘  You  cannot  turn  to  God,*  he  immediately 
adds,  ‘  Humble  yourself  to  nothing  before  God;  place  yourself  in 
‘  his  hands  as  a  creature  deserving  to  perish ;  and  look  up  to  him 
‘through  the  only  Saviour.*  How  much  all  this  differs  from 
turning  to  God  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand.  We 
shonld  think  that  a  sinner  who  can  do  the  one  can  do  the  other. 

We  trust  nothing  in  these  remarks  will  be  construed  into  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  narrative,  or  will  wound 
eitlier  his  own  feelings  or  those  of  his  friends.  We  are  sure  he 
will  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  the  freest 
utterance  of  our  sentiments  upon  it,  and  that  remarks  are  more 
especially  called  for  in  a  case  in  which  facts  are  brought  out  from 
the  privacy  of  a  minister’s  vestry,  and  exhibited  as  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  the  manner  in  which  gospel  truth  may  be  best  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  men.  We  have  our  misgivings  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  inquirers  is  a  department  of  labor  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  ministers  find  themselves  continually  in  painful  dilem¬ 
mas  ;  and  we  should  deem  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  services 
which  could  be  rendered  to  reliirion  if  a  scries  of  cases  could  be 
put  out,  which  should  be  really  illustrative  of  critical  points,  and 
should  exemplify  a  strict  evangelical  consistency. 

Space  does  not  now  remain  to  ns  for  any  extended  notice  of 
the  other  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  reprint 
of  Mr.  Robe’s  admirable  Narrative  of  the  revival  of  religion 
at  Kilsyth,  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  in  1742,  is  emi¬ 
nently  seasonable,  when,  through  divine  mercy,  nearly  the 
same  portions  of  that  favored  country  have  been  blessed  with  a 
renewed  work  of  a  similarly  gracious  character.  It  cannot  be  read 
without  interest  and  advantage.  The  volume  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Milner  is  intended,  as  he  informs  us,  ‘  to  gain  attention  to  special 
‘  religious  services/  as  constituting  an  instrumenUility  of  impor¬ 
tant  adaptation  to  usefulness.  It  consists  first  of  some  general 
remarks  on  this  topic ;  and  then  of  a  series  of  addresses  to  per¬ 
sons  of  various  character — to  hearers  of  the  gospel,  to  the  indif¬ 
ferent,  to  the  procrastinating,  to  the  favorably  disposed,  to  the 
sincere  inquirer,  to  the  new  convert,  to  the  Christian,  and  to  the 
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church.  The  topics  brought  up  in  such  a  course  would  afford 
cHTcasion  for  many  remarks,  not  without  interest  and  importance; 
l>ut,  after  our  protracted  notice  of  other  works,  we  are  compelled 
to  dismiss  this  volume  with  a  general  recommendation,  as  well  as 
the  one  which  we  have  placed  last  on  our  list. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  In  two 
vols,  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  By  the  Rev.  K.  Catter- 
MOLRy  B.l).  ilvo.  London  :  Rickerby. 

2.  77/e  Works  of  George  Herbert,  In  two  vols.  ftndscap  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Pickering. 


T  N  spite  of  Dr.  Johnsoirs  rash  and  dogmatical  judgment,  Chris- 

tianity  affords  the  noblest  and  fittest  themes  for  poetical  com¬ 
position.  The  dark  and  unfathomable  mine,  the  boundless  ocean, 
iuul  the  starry  heavens  with  their  universe  of  worlds,  furnish  but 
feeble  emblems  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 
And  the  whole  subject  of  religion  has  an  adaptcition  to  our  own 
interests  and  to  all  our  tenderest  feelings,  wdiich  recommends  it 
to  the  human  heart.  The  soul  of  man,  even  in  its  fallen  and 
most  degraded  condition,  never  abandons  its  hope  of  immortality, 
but  clings  to  it  even  amidst  the  most  degrading  errors  and  crimes 
of  heatlienism  itself. 

While  the  poets  of  the  ancient  world  introduced  the  gods  and 
Iveroes  of  their  superstition  into  all  their  principal  compositions, 
nnd  wove  the  fables  of  their  disgusting  mythology  into  the  texture 
of  their  poems,  it  is  a  reproach  to  Christian  nations  that  our 
modern  bards  make  so  little  use  of  the  mysteries  and  glories  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  that  they  so  seldom  even  recognize  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  their  productions.  In  our  own  country  this  has  been 
the  case  to  a  disgraceful  extent  in  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries ;  even  among  those  authors  who  are 
irienroachable  on  the  score  of  morality.  The  numerous  cantos 
of  \V  alter  Scott  have  little  direct  reference  to  religion.  In 
Jvuithey’s  poetry,  where  such  reference  is  far  more  frequent,  it 
is  ot  a  very  questionable  and  latitudinarian  kind,  coming  some- 
tirnes  in  the  shape  of  Romish  superstition,  sometimes  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Mahometanism,  or  in  the  grotesque  and  hideous  form  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology;  while  the  pretensions  of  each  creed  are 
urged  in  turn,  as  it  each  were  equally  true  and  important,  with  a 
gravity  unbecoming  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant.  The  pages  ot 
\\  ordswortli  are  pervaded  by  a  beautiful  but  cold  philosophy, 
which  luts  only  a  distant  and  scarcely  recognizable  affinity  to  the 
Christian  system.  Hut,  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  Byron  and 
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Moore,  two  of  our  poets  who  have  sinned  most  a^inst  the  morals 
and  decencies  of  a  Christian  country,  have  made  some  attempts 
at  sacred  poetry,  which,  as  mi^ht  nave  been  expected,  are  total 
failures.  Thus  by  our  fj^reatest  modern  poets  little  has  been  done 
in  aid  of  religion ;  by  those  nobly-gifted  minds  whose  works  are 
printed  in  every  foreign  countrv,  and  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  read  by  all  the  literary  world,  how 
little  has  been  done  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race  I 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  when  sacred  poetry  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  when  it  was  usual  for  the  poet  to  dedicate  some 
of  the  efforts  of  his  genius  to  the  service  of  the  temple  or  the 
oratory.  And  there  is  this  remarkable  singularity  in  the  sacred 
compositions  of  our  elder  poets,  that  they  have  no  remote  and 
dubious  reference  to  Christian  doctrines ;  they  are  not  such 
attempts  at  praise  as  may  be  offered  up  with  equal  propriety  to 
‘  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ;*  but  they  recognize  at  once  the  most 
distinguishing  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  are 
essentially  and  only  Christian. 

The  following  ‘  Hymn  to  God  the  Father,’  by  Ben  Jonson, 
will  show  the  general  character  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  period 
we  refer  to* 


‘  Hear  me,  O  God, 

A  broken  heart 
Is  my  best  part : 

Use  still  thy  rod. 
That  I  may  prove 
Therein  thy  love. 

*  If  thou  liadst  not 
Been  stern  to  me. 
But  left  me  free, 

I  had  forgot 

Myself  and  thee. 

‘  For  sin*s  so  sweet. 
As  minds  ill  bent 
Barely  repent. 

Until  they  meet 
Their  punishment. 


‘  Who  more  can  crave 
Than  thou  hast  done  ? 
That  gav’st  a  Son 
To  free  a  slave  : 

First  made  of  nought 
With  all  since  bought. 

‘  Sill,  death,  and  hell, 

11  is  glorious  name 
Quite  overcame ; 

Yet  I  rebel. 

And  slight  the  same. 

*  But  ril  come  in. 

Before  my  loss 
Me  further  toss. 

As  sure  to  win 
Under  his  cross.’ 


Of  our  early  poets  there  are  but  few  who  deserve  to  be  called 
very  great.  Till  Chaucer  appeared  we  had  no  poetical  composi¬ 
tions  of  very  general  or  lasting  reputation  :  and  his  works,  though 
they  continue  to  be  published  and  read  in  our  own  day,  are  kept 
chiefly  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  and,  by  their  antique 
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orthography  and  phraseology)  repel  the  curiosity  of  common 
readers.  A  long  period  elapsed  between  him  and  Spenser  ;  but 
the  Faer>’^  Queene  indicates  a  vast  improvement  in  the  art  of 
j)oetry.  The  teeming  fancy  of  Spenser  poured  forth  at  will  its 
exuberant  stores;  ever-shifting  visions  of  chivalry  and^  romance 
pass  before  the  view  of  the  reader ;  mingled  by  turns  with  scenes 
of  beantV)  and  with  terrible  forms  of  witchcraft  and  magic.  ^  et, 
notwithstanding  its  universally  acknowledged  excellence,  the 
Faery  (Queene  palls  upon  us ;  and  we  have  rarely  known  even  a 
determined  reader  who,  in  these  degenerate  days,  could  achieve 
a  perusal  of  the  whole  poem.  From  his  age,  till  the  appearance 
of  Milton,  no  one,  except  Shakespeare,  can  be  called  a  lirst-rate 
poet ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  even  his  glory  is  lost  in  the  superior 
lustre  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  carried  the  art  to 
perfection,  and,  for  beauty  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  for  sublimity, 
in  his  minor  poems,  as  well  as  in  his  greatest  work,  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  and  alone.  Comus  and  Lycidas  contain  passages  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  any  other  man. 

It  is  the  province  of  poetry,  not  so  much  to  give  us  exact 
copies  of  nature,  with  all  its  ininutise  and  imperfections,  as  to 
present  us  with  certain  general  resemblances.  The  poet,  like 
the  |)ainter,  seleets  and  arranges  various  objects,  each  of  which  is 
beautiful  in  itself ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  vvdien  combined, 
is  that  we  have  something  above  nature.  The  poet  creates  out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  own  imagination,  but  the  new  world  which 
he  forms  and  peoples,  must  bear  some  general  resemblance  to 
that  which  we  see  existing  around  us.  Thus  in  the  epopee  and 
the  drama  some  of  the  most  beautiful  or  striking  personages  are 
purely  ideal,  as  the  Ariel,  the  Oberon,  and  TiUinia  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  Satan  of  Milton  :  for  though  Satan  is  a  really 
existing  peisonage,  we  never  suppose  that  MiltoiPs  description  of 
him  is  correct.  It  is  a  purely  poetical  character,  in  which  the 
gloomy  and  repulsive  parts  are  softened,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
attnictiveness  is  imparted  to  the  fiend  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

In  the  {metical  hemis|)here,  as  in  that  of  nature,  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  are  seen  scattered  only  here  and  there,  with  wide 
intervals.  Rut  in  the  space  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
there  are  some  bright  constellations  which  have  been  little  noticed 
by  the  common  observer.  The  poets  who  flourished  in  the  long 
{>eriod  extending  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles 
the  Second,  are  almost  unknown  to  general  readers;  yet  their 
merits  are  of  a  high  order.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  we  could 
not  recommend,  because  they  are  disfigured  by  the  gross  indeli¬ 
cacy  w  Inch  belonged  to  their  age.  Rut  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  siiered  {metry  of  this  {period,  and 
will  {iresent  them  with  a  poetical  anthology  w’hich  (if  we  may  be 
allowd  to  change  the  figure)  we  hope  will  induce  a  desire  to 
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become  better  acquainted  with  thof5e  frag^rant  ^rdens  from  which 
we  have  plucked  a  few  blossoms.  This  we  shall  do  from  one  ot 
the  two  volumes  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  the  hope  that  our  specimens  may  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  the  whole. 

We  he^in  our  extracts  with  two  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  from 
the  version  of  George  Sandys,  the  well  known  oriental  traveller, 
who  died  in  the  year  1(>13.  The  force,  and  fire,  and  harmony  of 
the  versification  ouojht  to  have  preserved  them  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  amply  justify  the  eulogy  of 
Pishop  H.  King. 

PSALM  XX. 

‘  Tlie  Lord  in  thy  adversity 
Regard  tliy  cry ; 

( I  real  Jacob’s  (lud  with  safety  arm,  < 

And  shield  from  harm  ; 

Hel])  fnmi  his  sanctuary  send, 

And  out  of  Sion  thee  defend. 

‘  Thy  odours  which  pure  flames  consume 
Be  his  perfume. 

M  ay  he  accept  thy  sacrifice, 

Fir’d  from  the  skies. 

For  ever  thy  endeavors  bless, 

And  crown  thy  counsel  with  success. 

‘  W  e  will  of  thy  deliverance  sing, 

Triumphant  King : 

Our  ensigns  in  that  prayed-for  day 
With  joy  display  ; 
h]ven  in  the  name  of  God.  O  still 
May  He  thy  just  desires  fulfil  ! 

‘  Now  know  I  his  anointed  he 
Will  hear,  and  free  ; 

With  saving  hand  and  mighty  power. 

From  Ids  high  tower. 

Tliey  trust  in  horse,  in  chariots  those  ; 

Our  trust  we  in  our  (lod  repose. 

‘  Their  wounded  limbs  in  anguish  bend. 

To  death  descend : 

But  we  in  fervor  of  the  fight 
Have  stood  upright. 

O  save  us  Lord  ;  thy  suppliant’s  hear ; 

And  in  our  aid,  great  King,  appear.’ 

PSALM  C. 

‘  All  from  the  sun’s  uprise. 

Unto  his  setting  rays, 
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Resound  in  jubilees 

The  great  Jehovah’s  praise. 

Him  serve  alone ; 

In  triumph  bring 
Your  gifts,  and  sing 
Before  his  throne. 

*  iMan  drew  from  man  his  birth. 

But  God  his  noble  frame 
Built  of  the  ruddy  earth, 

Fill’d  with  celestial  flame. 

His  sons  we  are ; 

Sheep  by  him  led. 

Preserv’d  and  fed 
With  tender  care. 

‘  O  t(»  his  portals  press 
In  your  divine  resorts  : 

W'ith  thanks  his  power  profess, 

And  praise  him  in  his  courts. 

I  low  g(M)d  !  How  pure  ! 

His  mercies  last : 

His  promise  past 
For  ever  sure.’ 


Amongst  the  sacred  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ^ 
brothers,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  occupy  a  high  rank.  Their  |g| 
father,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  was  himself  an  aspirant  to  poetical  ^ 

fame ;  and  their  cousin  John,  the  dramatist,  was  the  associate  of  | 

Beaumont.  The  Purple  Island,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  by  ^ 

Phineas,  well  known  to  students  of  our  early  literature,  is  an  5 

allegorical  poem,  descriptive  of  the  human  body  and  soul.  | 

Though  this  production,  as  a  whole,  would  not  please  the  more  1 

correct  and  refined  taste  of  the  present  times,  it  is  the  work  of  ; 

a  genuine  poet,  and  abounds  in  fine  passages.  The  following  j  v 

stanzas  on  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  his  cliurch  are  from  the  j 

close  of  the  poem.  j 


*  The  fair  Eclecta,  who  with  widow’d  brow, 

Her  absent  Lord  long  mourn’d  in  sad  array. 

Now  silken  linen  cloth’d  like  frozen  snow. 

Whose  silver  spanglets  sparkle  ’gainst  the  day  ; 

Ihis  shining  rol)e  her  Lord  himself  had  WTought, 
Idle  he  her  loss  with  hundred  presents  sought. 

And  it  with  many  a  wound,  and  many  a  torment  bought  ! 

*  And  thus  array’d,  her  heavenly  beauties  shin’d 

(Brauing  their  l>eains  from  his  most  glorious  face) 

Like  to  a  precious  jas]>er,  pure,  refin’d, 

hich  with  a  crystal  mix’d,  much  mends  his  grace : 
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The  golden  stars  a  gi\rland  fair  did  frame 
To  crou  n  her  locks  ;  the  sun  lay  hid  for  shame, 

And  yieldetl  all  his  beams  to  her  more  glorious  dame. 

*  Run  now,  you  shepherd-swains  ;  ah  !  run  you  thither. 

Where  this  fair  bridegroom  leads  the  blessed  way : 

And  haste,  you  lovely  maids,  haste  you  together 
With  this  sweet  bride,  while  yet  the  sunshine  day 

Guides  your  blind  steps  ;  while  yet  loud  suininons  call 
That  every  wooil  and  hill  resounds  withal. 

Come,  Hymen,  Hymen  come,  drest  in  thy  golden  pall. 

^  The  sounding  echo  back  the  music  flung. 

While  heavenly  spheres  unto  the  voices  play’d. 

But  lo !  the  day  is  ended  with  my  song, 

And  sporting  bathes  with  that  fair  ocean  maid  : 

Stoop  now  thy  wing,  my  muse,  now  st(K)p  thee  low  : 

Hence  may*st  thou  freely  play,  and  rest  thee  now. 

While  here  I  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  willow  bough  !’ 

This  is  true  poetry :  and  so  is  the  exquisite  gem  that  follows. 


HYMN. 

*  Drop,  drop,  slow  tears,  * 

And  l>athe  those  beauteous  feet, 

Which  brought  from  heaven 

The  news  and  Prince  of  Peace. 

.1 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 

His  mercies  to  entreat, 

To  cry  for  vengeance 
Sin  doth  never  cease. 

In  yon  deep  flood 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 

Nor  let  his  eye 

See  sin,  but  through  my  tears.’ 

Mr.  Cattermole’s  first  volume  is  enriched  with  the  whole  of 
Giles  Fletcher's  ‘  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph,’  ‘  with  the  ex- 
‘  ception  of  a  very  few  unimportant  stanzas.'  This  beautiful 
poem  is  divided  into  four  parts :  in  the  first  of  which,  Christ's 
victory  in  heaven,  we  have  the  solemn  consultation  of  Justice  and 
Mercy  concerning  lost  man ;  in  the  second,  Christ’s  victory  on 
earth,  his  temptation  by  Satan ;  in  the  third,  Christ's  triumph 
over  deatli,  a  description  of  circumstances  connected  witli  his 
passion  ;  in  the  fourth,  Christ’s  triumph  after  death,  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  ascension,  and  glory  in  heaven.  It  will  be  seen  that  here 
is  ample  room  for  the  genius  of  a  Milton  ;  and  it  is  great  praise 
not  to  have  signally  failed  in  such  an  attempt.  This,  Fletcher 
has  not  done.  His  poem  is  full  of  beauties ;  but  it  is  disfigured 
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by  many  of  the  vices  of  his  age,  by  forced  antitheses,  unnatural 
conceits,  and  by  a  most  absurd  mixture  of  pagan  mythology  with 
the  solemn  truths  of  revelation.  But  from  the  last  mentioned 
blemish  the  Paradise  Lost  is  not  free.  The  Fletchers  evidently 
took  the  Faery  Queene  as  their  model. 

Tliere  is  true  poetic  grandeur  in  the  picture  of  Justice. 


‘  She  WHS  a  virgin  of  austere  regard, 

Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind, 

But  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  comparM 
Her  eve  with  heaven’s,  so,  and  more  brightly  shin’d 
Her  lamping  sight  ;  for  she  the  same  could  wind 
Into  the  solid  heart,  and  with  her  ears 
The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears. 

And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  wears. 

‘  No  riot  of  affection  revel  kept 
Within  her  breasc,  but  a  still  apathy 
Possessed  all  her  s<)ul,  which  softly  slept, 

Securely,  without  tempest ;  no  sad  cry 
Awakes  her  i)ity,  but  wrong’d  Poverty, 

Sending  her  eyes  to  heaven  swimming  in  tears : 

And  hideous  clamors  over  struck  her  ears. 

Whetting  the  blazing  sword  that  in  her  hand  she  bears. 

'  The  winged  lightning  is  her  iMercury, 

And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound ; 

Impatient  of  himself  lit»s  pining  by 

Pale  Sickness,  with  his  kercher’d  head  up  wound. 

And  thousand  noistnne  plagues  attend  her  round : 

But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  once  grow  foul. 

The  flints  do  melt,  the  rocks  to  water  roll. 

And  airy  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shadow's  howl.’ 

The  interposition  of  mercy  is  also  well  conceived,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  painted ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extraction,  and  abridgment 
would  spoil  it.. 

^  A  few  sUinzas  from  the  fourth  part  of  this  poem  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  we  hope,  to  inspire  our  readers  with  a  desire  to  make 
themselves  fuiniliar  with  the  w’hole.  The  author  treats  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 

*  But  now'  the  second  morning,  from  Ijer  bow  er, 

Bi*gan  to  glisten  in  her  beams  ;  and  luwv 

The  roses  of  the  day  began  to  flow  er 

In  the  eastern  garden  ;  for  heav'en’s  smiling  brow' 

Half  insolent  for  joy  began  to  show' : 

The  early  sun  came  lively  dancing  out, 

Tk  hrag  lambs  ran  wantoning  about. 

That  heaven  and  earth  might  seem  in  triumph  both  to  shotit. 
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‘  Say,  Earth,  why  hast  thou  j;ot  thee  new  attire, 

And  stick 'st  thy  liahit  full  of  daisies  red  ? 

Seems  that  thou  dcst  to  some  hijjh  thought  aspire, 

And  some  new-found-out  bridegroom  meairst  to  wed  : 

Tell  me,  ye  trees,  so  fresh  aj)paralled. 

So  never  let  the  spiteful  canker  waste  you. 

So  never  let  the  heavens  with  lightning  blast  y«m, 

W'hy  go  you  now  so  trimly  drest,  or  whither  haste  you  ? 

***** 

‘  Ye  primroses  and  purple  violets. 

Tell  me,  why  blaze  ye  from  your  leafy  bed. 

And  w(»o  men’s  liands  to  rent  you  from  ymir  sets. 

As  though  you  would  somewhere  be  carried, 

W  ith  fresh  perfumes  and  velvets  garnished  ? 

Ibit  ah  !  I  need  not  ask,  'tis  surely  so, 

You  all  would  to  your  Saviour’s  triumph  go : 

There  would  you  all  await,  and  humble  homage  do. 

*  *  *  4  * 

‘  There  might  the  violet  and  primrose  sweet. 

Beams  of  more  lively,  and  more  lovely  grace, 

Arising  from  their  beds  of  incense,  meet  ; 

There  should  the  swallow  see  new  life  embrace 
Dead  ashes,  and  the  grave  unveil  his  face, 

To  let  the  living  form  his  bowels  creep, 

Unable  hmger  his  own  dead  to  keep  ; 

There  heaven  and  earth  should  see  their  Lord  awake  from  sleep. 

***♦*• 

I 

*  Toss  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates, 

And  let  the  Prince  of  glory  enter  in  ! 

At  whose  brave  volley  of  si  derial  states. 

The  sun  to  blush  and  stars  grow  pale,  were  seen  ; 

When  leaping  first  from  earth,  he  did  begin 
To  climb  his  angel  wings  :  then  open  hang 
Your  crystal  doors  !’  so  all  the  chorus  sang 
Of  lieavenly  birds,  as  to  the  stars  they  nimbly  sprang. 

‘  Hark  !  how  the  floods  clap  their  applauding  hands. 

The  pleasant  valleys  singing  for  delight ; 

The  wanton  mountains  dance  about  the  hinds. 

The  while  the  fields,  struck  with  the  lieavenly  light, 

Set  all  their  flowers  a  smiling  at  the  sight ; 

The  trees  laugh  with  their  blossoms,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  triumpliant  shout  of  praise,  that  crown’d 
The  flaming  Lamb,  breaking  through  heaven  hath  passage  found. 

‘  Out  leap  the  antique  patriarchs,  all  in  haste. 

To  see  the  powers  of  hell  in  triumph  led. 

And  with  small  stars  a  garland  interchas’d 
Of  olive-leaves  they  bore  to  crown  his  head. 
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That  was  before  with  thorns  degloried :  ^  I 

After  these  flew  the  prophets,  brightly  stol’d 
In  shining  lawn,  and  wimpled  manifold. 

Striking  their  ivory  harps,  strung  all  in  cords  of  gold. 

*  To  which  the  saints  victorious  carols  sung, 

Ten  thousand  saints  at  once,  that  with  the  sound 
The  hollow  vaults  of  heaven  for  triumph  rung  : 

The  cherubim  their  clamours  did  confound  * 

With  all  the  rest,  and  clapt  their  wings  around : 

Down  from  their  thrones  the  dominations  flow, 

And  at  his  feet  their  crowns  and  sceptres  throw, 

And  all  the  princely  souls  fell  on  their  faces  low/ 

I 

That  both  the  Fletchers  owed  much  to  the  study  of  Spenser  is 
evident  to  an  attentive  reader  of  their  works.  The  author  of  the 
Faery  Queene  has  had  a  commanding  influence  on  many  of  the 
poets  of  after  times.  Nor  were  these  brothers  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  master ;  and  even  excelled  him  in  devoting  their  genius 
to  nobler,  because  more  useful,  subjects. 

Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  will  suffer  but  little  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Paradise  Regained.  If  it  wants  the  majestic 
conception  and  the  lofty  diction  of  Milton,  it  is  in  many  places 
equal  in  melody  and  beauty  of  illustration,  while  it  is  superior  in 
variety  of  incident  To  us  the  whole  poem  is  more  full  of  interest : 
for  the  Paradise  Regained  disappoints  the  reader,  by  concluding 
with  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan,  instead  of  carrying  us  through 
the  eventful  and  awful  scenes  of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  death. 
But  Fletcher  brings  his  poem  to  its  natural  close  by  accompany¬ 
ing  the  crucified  and  triumphant  Redeemer  to  heaven. 

The  principal  and  characteristic  merit  of  this  poem,  however, 
is  not  its  grandeur  as  a  whole,  though  in  that  it  is  not  deficient ; 
but  the  sweetness  of  detached  passages,  the  music  of  its  language, 
and  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Yet  these  are  found, 
like  gems  in  the  mine,  in  near  connexion  with  much  that  is 
rough  and  unshapely.  The  glittering  spar  and  the  native  gold 
occur  amidst  masses  of  dull  and  unattractive  ore  ;  but  the  spark- 
ling  passages  of  the  poet,  like  the  diamonds  and  the  gold,  amply 
repay  the  seeker’s  labor.  Some  of  these  beauties  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  readers ;  and  will  close  our  notice  of  Giles  Fletcher 
with  the  lovely  stanzas  which  open  the  third  book ;  and  which, 

though  sometimes  obscure  in  meaning,  yet  delight  the  ear  with 
their  music. 

'  So  down  the  silver  streams  of  Eridan, 

On  either  side  bank’d  with  a  lilv  wall. 

Whiter  than  both  rides  the  triumphant  swan. 

And  sings  his  dirge,  and  prophesies  his  fall 
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Diving  into  his  watery  funerul : 

But  Eridan  to  Cedron  must  submit 
His  flowery  shore  ;  nor  can  he  envy  it, 

If  when  Apollo  sings  his  swans  do  silent  sit. 

‘  That  heavenly  voice  I  more  delight  to  hear. 

Than  gentle  airs  to  breathe,  or  soothing  waves 
Against  the  sounding  rocks  their  bosoms  tear. 

Or  whistling  reeds,  that  rutty  Jordan  laves, 

And  with  their  verdure  his  white  head  embraves. 

To  chide  the  winds,  or  hiving  bees,  that  fly 
About  the  laughing  blooms  of  sallowy, 

Rocking  asleep  the  idle  grooms  that  lazy  lie.* 

Of  the  third-rate  poets  of  this  age,  Wither  and  Quarles  are 
two  of  the  most  remarkable.  Popular  in  their  own  daV)  their 
voluminous  writings  have  fallen  into  general  neglect;  y^t  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  them  many  beautiful  pas- 
sjiges.  The  ‘  Emblems  *  of  Quarles  may  still  be  met  with  in  the 
poor  man’s  cottage,  w  ith  their  ludicrous  accompaniment  of  prints, 
w  hich,  from  their  striking  oddity,  have  perhaps  generally  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  poetry-  But  this  book  appears  to  have 
met  with  unfair  treatment,  having  been  tampered  with  and 
garbled  by  unprincipled  editors,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  obtaining  a  correct  copy.  The  general  style,  however, 
of  both  these  poets  is  heavy,  and  wanting  in  refinement.  There 
is  a  deficiency  of  genius,  a  paucity  of  those  brilliant  passages, 
those  electric  thoughts,  and  musical  phrases,  which  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  w  orks  of  a  true  poet.  Even  their  best  passages  are 
too  near  to  mediocrity.  They  please ;  but  they  neither  surprise 
nor  charm.  Mr.  Cattermole  has  given  a  few  extracts  from 
Wither,  and  many  from  Quarles ;  of  which  our  limited  space 
precludes  our  making  any  use. 

In  passing  from  Quarles  to  George  Herbert,  we  are  conscious 
of  an  emotion  like  that  which  the  traveller  feels  when  he  leaves  a 
tract  of  country  where  the  landscape  possesses  no  extraordinary 
interest,  and  enters  upon  scenery  which  is  highly  picturesque, 
and  which  presents  new  and  striking  changes  at  every  turn  of  the 
road :  or,  our  emotion  is  like  that  of  the  same  traveller,  wdien, 
after  the  mists  and  clouds  of  morning,  the  sun  bursts  forth,  and 
gives  light  and  color  to  the  unvarying  grey  of  the  picture.  The 
poems  of  Herbert  are  full  of  light.  They  have  much  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  genius ;  but  more  of  the  brighter  and  lovelier  glow  of 
piety.  This  is  the  charm  which  we  feel  even  in  his  most  trivial 
compositions.  He  is  as  quaint  and  full  of  conceits  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  poems  in  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  something  that  offends  our  judgment;  but, 
however  odd  the  turn  of  thought  may  be,  the  w^armth  of  piety 
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with  which  it  is  accompanied  gives  it  a  loveliness  which  belongs 

”^The*life  also  of  Herbert  was  of  that  devout  and  holy  character 
w'hich  gives  an  irresistible  recommendation  to  an  author  s  writings. 
He  not  only  practised  what  he  taught,  but  in  so  eminent  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  distinguish  him  from  common  men,  to  fit  him  for  an 
example,  and  incline  us  to  listen  to  his  instructions.  His  bio- 
graphy,  by  Izaak  W^alton,  is  generally  known.  It  is  written  with 
all  the  good  old  man’s  gentle  enthusiasm,  and  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  language.  But  had  Herbert  not  had  a  tenth  of  the 
excellencies  which  really  belonged  to  him,  he  would,  in  Izaak’s 
estimation,  have  been  a  s<unt  of  the  first  water:  for  he  was  both  a 
Churchman  and  an  angler.  To  have  appeared  in  either  of  these 
characters  W'ould  have  ensured  him  no  mean  panegyric ;  but 
wdiere  both  w^ere  conjoined  there  w\a8  the  last  touch  of  perfection. 
Walton  w’ould  scarcely  have  looked  on  an  apostle  with  greater 
reverence ;  and  he  himself  somewdiere  intimates  that  these  fathers 
of  the  church  are  entitled  to  additional  respect  because  of  their 
piscatory  occupations. 

George,  the  poet,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  wtU  known  to  literary  men,  as  a  writer  of  an  original 
but  eccentric  turn  of  mind.  The  early  life  of  the  poetw’as  passed 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  was 
made  public  orator,  in  which  capacity  he  w^as  introduced  to  King 
James  the  First,  and  received  many  indications  of  his  favor. 
Allured  by  the  charms  of  a  court  life,  he  in  a  great  degree  aban¬ 
doned  the  calm  retreats  of  his  college,  and  the  pleasures  of 
literature;  till  the  death  of  tw’o  of  his  patrons,  and  soon  after  that 
of  the  king  himself,  left  him  without  hope  of  preferment.  From 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and,  w’hether  disappointed  ambition,  or  whatever  other 
feeling,  was  the  first  motive  to  this  important  step,  the  sincerity 
of  his  piety  cannot  be  questioned. 

Herbert  is  the  poet  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  w^e  confess 
that  this  circumstance,  more  than  all  his  quaintness,  lessens  our 
sympathy  with  his  writings.  His  attachment  to  his  church 
amounts  almost  to  a  disease.  It  might  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  his  education  and  position  in  society;  but  w^e  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  a  defect  in  his  mental  constitution  that  he  appears 
to  have  beheld  no  beauty  in  the  Christian  system  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  Anglican  rites  and  ceremonies.  Christianity 
IS  in  his  poems  so  identified  with  his  own  church  that  a  Christian 
of  another  communion  can  sometime^  hardly  recognize  its  features 
in  the  poet  s  description. 

\\  e  lire  ijo  means  unsusceptible  of  those  sublime  emotions 
pn  lice  )y  tie  noble  style  of  architecture  employed  in  our 
cathedrals.  We  have,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  felt  the  glow 
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which  is  inspired  by  the  gorgeous  perspective  of  aisle  and  roof ; 
and  ‘  storied  windows  richly  dight and  by  all  that  may,  not 
iinappropriately,  be  called  the  romantic  in  religion.  But  time 
and  trutn,  fatal  antagonists  of  romance,  have  dispelled  the  charm; 
and,  in  place  of  the  splendid  illusions  of  faney,  have  left  stern  and 
sober  realities.  The  village  spire,  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  British  landscape,  instead  of  awakening  pleasing  emotions, 
painfully  reminds  us  of  a  mischievous  ecclesiastical  system,  which 
has  for  ages  perpetuated  ignorance,  inculcated  fatal  errors,  hin¬ 
dered  the  progress  of  religion,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  men.* 
In  some  of  the  following  specimens  of  Herbert’s  poetry  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  appears  to  us  a  blemish,  and 
not  a  beauty. 

‘THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

‘  I  JOY,  dear  mother,  when  I  view. 

Thy  perfect  lineaments,  and  hue. 

Both  sweet  and  bright. 

‘  Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place ; 

And  dates  her  letter  from  thy  face. 

When  she  doth  write. 

‘  A  line  aspect,  in  fit  array, 

Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay. 

Shows  who  is  best. 


^  In  the  form  of  baptism  for  infants,  as  well  as  in  the  catechism,  the  Church 
of  England  teaches  tiiat  the  infant,  when  baptized,  is  regenerated  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  received  as  the  child  of  God  by  adoption.  In  the  order 
of  confirmation,  the  bishop  plainly  declares  that  the  children  brought  to 
be  confirmed  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ;  while  the 
only  qualification  requisite  is  their  being  able  to  say  ‘  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,*  and  to  ‘answer  to  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  short  catechism.*  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  minister 
employs  the  following  awful  language :  ‘  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

But  however  fatal  the  influence  of  tliese  false  doctrines  may  be  on  an 
ignorant  population,  they  are  probably  exceeded  in  eflfect  by  the  burial 
service.  There  are  many  thousands  of  persons  who  live  in  habitual  neglect 
of  all  public  worship,  and  in  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime.  The 
only  occasion,  excepting  marriage,  on  which  these  people  attend  the  church  is  at 
the  funeral  of  a  relative.  The  deceased  person  may  have  been,  in  all  respects, 
like  themselves,  ignorant  of  religion,  ana  practically  wicked.  Yet  they  hear 
the  officiating  minister  pronounce  him  blessed,  and  represent  him  as  reposing 
in  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life ;  and  they  return  to  a  life 
of  crime  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  end  in  their  admission  into  heaven. 
How  dreadfully  destructive  must  the  teaching  of  this  church  be  ;  and  how 
many  thousands  must  have  been  led,  by  its  false  doctrines,  to  ever^ting 
niinl  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  sympathise  with  its 
poetry  ;  and  why  ‘  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell  ’  has  for  us  no  chann. 
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*  Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare ; 

For  all  they  either  painted  are. 

Or  else  undress'd. 

‘  She,  on  the  hills,  which  wantonly 
AUureth  all,  in  hope  to  be 

By  her  preferred, 

‘  Hath  kiss'd  so  long  her  painted  shrines 
That  ev'n  her  face  by  kissing  shines. 

For  her  reward. 

‘  She,  in  the  valley,  is  so  shy 
Of  dressing,  that  her  hair  doth  lie 
About  her  ears. 


'  While  she  avoids  her  neighbour's  pride 
She  wholly  goes  on  th'  other  side. 

And  nothing  wears. 

*  But,  dearest  IM other  (what  those  miss). 
The  mean  thy  praise  and  glory  is ; — 

And  long  may  be  ! 

‘  Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace ; 

And  none  but  thee.' 


The  two  little  poems  which  follow,  are,  in  almost  every  stanza^ 
characteristic  both  of  the  beauties  and  of  the  conceits  of  Herbert. 


GOOD  FRIDAY 


'  O  my  chief  good. 

How  shall  I  measure  out  thy  blood  ? 

How  shall  I  count  what  thee  befel. 

And  each  grief  tell } 

*  Shall  I  thy  woes 
Number,  according  to  thy  foes  ^ 

Or,  since  one  star  show’d  thy  first  breath. 
Shall  all  thy  death  ? 

‘  Or  shall  each  leaf. 

Which  falls  in  autumn,  score  a  grief? 

Or  cannot  leaves,  but  fruit,  be  sign 
Of  the  true  vine  ? 

‘  Then  let  each  hour 
Of  my  whole  life  one  grief  devour  ; 

That  thy  distress  through  all  may  run, 
And  be  my  sun. 
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*  Or  rather  let 

My  several  sins  their  sorrows  get  ; 

That  as  each  beast  his  cure  doth  know. 

Each  sin  may  so.* 

‘  EASTER. 

*  I  got  me  flowers  to  strew  thy  way  ; 

I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree  : 

But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day. 

And  brought’st  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

'  The  sun  arising  in  the  east, — 

Though  he  give  light,  and  the  east  perfume ; 

If  they  should  offer  to  contest 
With  thy  arising,  they  presume. 

*  Can  there  be  any  day  but  this. 

Though  many  suns  to  shine  endeavour.*^ 

We  count  three  hundred  ;  but  we  miss : 

There  is  but  one ;  and  that  one,  ever.’ 

The  fancy  of  Herbert  is  so  wild  that,  at  every  flower  or  pebble 
by  the  roadside  it  starts,  and  runs  away  with  him ;  nor  does  any 
rhetorical  curb  seem  adequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  it.  The  poem  on  ‘  Sunday  *  very  fairly  exemplifies  the 
untamed  character  of  his  muse;  for  whicli  purpose  a  few  stanzas 
from  it  will  be  sufficient  But  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  its  conceits  does  not  destroy  its  beauty,  which  is  of 
a  high  order. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

‘  Sundays  the  pillars  are, 

On  which  heaven’s  palace  arched  lies  : 

The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 

They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God’s  rich  garden :  that  is  bare. 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

‘  The  Sundays  of  man’s  life, 

Threaded  together  on  time's  string 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 

On  Sunday,  heaven’s  gate  stands  ope  ; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

'  This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 

And  did  inclose  this  light  for  his  ; 

That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 

Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 


Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there,  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wounds. 


‘  Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 

And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 

Tliy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 

O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 

Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 

Till  that  we  both,  being  toss’d  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  !* 

Some  of  the  verses  of  this  poet  have  a  sweetness  which  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  surpass ;  but  the  delightful  effect  produced  by  their 
melody  is  weakened  by  the  occurrence  of  some  honiely  phrase  or 
simile  which  offends  and  disgusts  the  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of 
more  modern  times.  An  instance  of  this  juxtaposition  of  beauty 
and  defect  may  be  seen  in  the  well  known  little  poem  entitled 


‘  VIRTUE. 

‘  Sweet  day  !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  Inridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  : 

The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

‘  Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  riish  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave  ; 

And  thou  must  die. 

‘  Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses  ; 

A  box,  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 

IVIy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes  : 

And  all  must  die. 

‘  Only  a‘  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives ; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives.* 

These  lines,  altered  and  improved,  may  be  found,  set  to  the 
sweetest  music  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Musa*  Solitariae. 

An  instance  of  Herbert’s  devout  turn  of  mind  must  close  our 
extracts  from  this  author. 

‘  gratefulness. 

‘  Thou,  that  hast  given  so  much  to  me. 

Give  one  thing  more,  a  grateful  heart. 

See,  how  thy  beggar  works  on  thee 
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‘  lie  makes  thy  gifts  occasion  more. 

And  says.  If  he  in  this  be  cross’d. 

All  thou  hast  given  him  heretofore 

Is  lost. 

*  *  *  * 

‘  Wherefore  1  cry,  and  cry  again, 

And  in  no  quiet  canst  thou  be, 

I'ill  I  a  thankful  heart  obtain 

Of  thee : 

‘  Not — thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me  ; 

As  if  thy  blessings  had  spare  days  : 

But  such  a  heart,  whose  pulse  may  be 

Thy  praise. 

'Fhese  extracts  abundantly  show  that  tlie  sacred  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  not  wanting  in  beauty,  though  to  the 
mass  of  readers  little  known.  But  this  almost  untravelled  land 
would  amply  repay,  by  its  ten  thousand  sweets  and  treasures,  the 
devout  mind  that  should  penetrate  its  solitudes.  The  authors 
whom  we  have  quoted  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  multitude  who 
wrote  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  from  whom  it  would  not  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  extract  many  passages  of  great  beauty. 

Mr.  Cattermole  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  placing  so 
large  a  portion  of  these  treasures  within  the  reach  of  common 
readers :  for  most  of  the  passiiges  which  we  have  given, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  first  volume,  which  may  be  purchased 
separately  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  Tlie  second 
volume,  wliicli  is  yet  larger,  contains  many  beautiful  poems 
by  a  variety  of  authors,  among  whom  Drummond  of  llaw- 
thornden,  Crashaw,  Cowdey,  and  Vaughan,  contribute  a  large 
number  of  the  most  striking.  The  majority  of  readers  in 
the  religious  world  know  nothing  of  these  names ;  and  w  e  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  may  read  this  article,  at 
how  cheap  a  rate  they  may  furnish  themselves  with  poetical 
gems  more  precious  than  gold ;  with  treasures  which,  while  they 
delight  the  mind,  will  also  amend  the  heart;  which  will  give 
blessed  comfort  to  the  afflicted  and  mournful  spirit,  and  help  the 
cheerfully  pious  to  sing  their  Saviour’s  praise,  not  only  with 
Christian  exultiition,  but  in  the  language  of  genuine  poetry. 

Of  the  collection  of  Herbert’s  Poems  and  Remains  we  need  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  which  usually 
characterizes  the  publications  of  Mr.  Pickering. 


Art  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions ^  considered  in 

^  their  mutual  relations.  By  John  Campbell,  Author  of  ‘  JeU^  I 

Illustratetl  with  engravings  by  G.  Baxter.  London  :  Snow.  1840. 

title  of  this  w'ork  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  execution. 
Tlie  first  portion  is  occupied  with  the  earlier  history  of  maritime 
discovery ;  and  the  remaining,  by  far  the  larger  portion,  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  missionary  cause  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  up  to  the  period  of  the  departure  of  the 
lamented  Williams,  to  whose  charming  volume  the  present  is 
designed  to  form  a  companion.**  The  title  of  the  book  is,  there¬ 
fore,  more  applicable  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  part.  1  hat 
which  relates  to  maritime  discovery  and  the  popish  missions, 
which  accompanied,  or  closely  followed  the  first  enterprises,  is 
as  admirably  performed  as  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
title;  but  to  limit  the  consideration  of  “Christian  missions”  in 
their  “  mutual  relations”  to  “  maritime  discovery,”  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  one  society,  in  one  department  of  this  society’s  labors, 
however  beautifully  the  relation  may  be  conducted,  will  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  complement  of  the  author’s  announce¬ 
ment,  although  the  missionary  achievements  in  the  South  Seas 
are  among  tlie  fairest  trophies  ever  won  by  Christianity  in  the 
wide  fields  thus  nobly  opened  up.  The  object  may  be  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  preface,  but  it  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
title,  which  is  indeed  a  most  happy  one.  The  first  four 
‘  parts  *  of  the  publication  (the  whole  being  divided  into  nine 
unequal  parts)  leave  us  nothing  to  desire ;  but  after  the  proofs 
there  given  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  mastery  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  we  regret  the  subsequent  limitation  of  his  aim,  when  he 
might  have  realized  the  much  higher  expectations  warranted  by 
the  title,  and  perhaps  by  the  dedication  of  his  work.  The  ninth 
and  last  “  part”  is  made  up  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  “  mutual  relations  ?  ”  and  even  were  it  as 
germane  to  the  subject  in  hand,  as  it  appears  to  have  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  plan,  surely  two  such  chapters 
w'ere  superseded  by  the  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Morrison’s 
elaborate  series  of  sketches.  To  sum  up  incidental  complaints, 
winch  are  nevertheless  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  we 
must  also  vehemently  asseverate  that  the  want  of  maps  is  a 
sad  perplexity  in  sucli  a  volume.  This  defect  may  be  readily 
supplied.  Mr.  Baxter  s  neat  engravings,  some  of  w  Inch  we  al¬ 
most  t  nnk  we  have  seen  before,  wdll  not  compensate  for  the  lack 
o  a  geneial  chart;  in  addition  to  wdiich  we  ought  to  have  at 
east,  an  accuiate  map  of  the  “  South  Seas,”  w  ith  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  ot  the  missionary  settlements. 
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But  we  forget  all  these  objections,  when  we  return  to  the  work 
itself.  A  book  of  greater  interest  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with;  we  do  not  recollect  indeed  ever  to  have  perused  one 
with  more  interest.  Once  fairly  enter  upon  the  narrative,  and 
the  reader  will  find  it  impossible  to  stop — go  on  with  it  he 
must ;  and  he  will  proceed  to  the  end  with  increasing  delight. 
Tlie  materials  are  abundant,  and  sufficiently  accessible  to  a  far  less 
pains-taking  student  than  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  dealt  with  them,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the 
highest  of  his  predecessors  in  this  instructive  department  of  lite¬ 
rary  labor,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  quite  a  new  field  to  him. 
So  thoroughly,  how^ever,  is  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
noble  subject — so  exemplary  has  been  his  diligence  and  so  logical 
his  arrangement — so  clear,  enlightened,  and  important  are  his 
general  principles — such  are  his  powers  of  rapid  condensation — 
such  the  charm  of  his  earnestness — such  the  freedom  and  skill  of 
his  vigorous  pencil — and  so  truly  does  he  seize  upon  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  his  diversified  topics — that  he  seems  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  this  novel  sphere,  as  when  treading  the  more 
frequented  patlis  of  his  profession.  What  he  says  of  Columbus 
is  not  in  a  measure  inapplicable  to  himself  ‘  that  he  never  seems 
‘  to  labor  under  a  weight,  to  which  his  strength  is  not  equal.’ 

The  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  since  this  work  w’as  announced;  and  he  hopes  an 
apology  will  be  found,  ‘  in  the  greatness  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
‘  jects,  and  the  extent  of  inquiry  necessary  to  their  successful 
‘  prosecution,  and  in  the  laborious  care  which  has  been  em- 
‘  ployed  in  its  preparation.  Of  the  attention  and  application 
‘  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking,  the  author  deems  it  not  wholly 
‘  inconsistent  with  sincere  diffidence  and  due  respect  for  the  public 
•  thus  to  speak;  for  if  he  has  failed,  it  will  only  deepen  his  hu- 
‘  miliation  to  avow  the  extent  of  his  industry.’  So  far  from  failure 
the  author  has  produced  a  volume  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
we  predict  for  it  a  very  extensive  and  enduring  popularity. 

Mr.  Campbell  dedicates  his  work  to  ‘  The  Protestant  Mission¬ 
aries  of  all  Denominations;’  and  w^e  would  fain  hope  that  there  is 
not  one  man  among  them,  so  lost  to  the  dignity  of  their  hallowed 
enterprise,  as  not  to  reciprocate  his  large,  fraternal  sympathy. 
There  may  not  be  the  actual  union  of  positive  co-operation  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  so  immense — where  all  the  labourers  engaged 
in  it  are  so  few — and  where  the  common  aim  is  the  momentous 
reality  of  salvation — undoubtedly  there  are,  a  goodly  number 
in  this  devoted  band  of  Evangelists,  who  feel  the  duty  and  rejoice 
in  the  privilege,  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  tender  interest  in 
each  other’s  efforts,  and  deep  regard  for  each  other’s  welfare. 
To  affect  a  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  yet  to  look 
upon  the  exertions  of  others,  who  may  not  happen  to  belong  to 
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our  own  sect,  with  feelings,  either  of  indifference  or  jealousy,  is 
one  of  the  most  abhorrent  exhibitions  under  heaven.  Let  more 
be  thought  of  the  character  and  less  of  the  creed,  of  our  fellow- 
laborers,  and  then  the  cause  of  missions  will  rise  to  its  just 
elevadon.  We  wish  we  could  think  with  the  sanguine  author 
of  the  work  now  before  us,  in  reference  to  the  harmony 
of  *  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denominations.*  That 
they  are  essentially  united  in  the  prosecution  of  one  great  work, 
we  must  believe;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  as  yet, 
there  is  an  absence,  not  a  total,  but  a  lamentable  absence,  of  just 
iuid  systematic  mutual  appreciation.  Until  this  be  realized, 
the  spectacle  of  ‘  diversity,  distraction,  and  confusion,*  which  Mr. 
Campbell  says  the  European  churches  now  present,  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  all  their  foreign  operations. 

To  the  several  societies  formed*  to  effect  one  grand  object, 
through  characteristical  agencies,  we  should  be  able,  without 
exaggeration  to  apply  what  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  most  glowing 
fits  of  enthusiasm,  said  of  the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  while  yet 
free  and  independent :  ‘  that  they  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors 
‘  set  in  a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriotism, 

‘  and  yet  all  capable,  as  a  Marathon  and  Plataea,  of  converging  to 
‘  one  point,  and  consuming  the  common  foe.’  But  we  are  now 
referring,  not  so  much  to  the  respective  societies,  as  to  the 
missionaries:  and  we  have  not  to  complain  so  much  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  dissenting  missionaries  towards  each  other,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  what  are  called  ‘the  church*  missionaries  towards 
their  dissenting  brethren ;  and  this  not  so  much  when  they  are 
abroad,  as  when  they  are  at  home.  The  accursed  spirit  of  a 
national  hierarchy  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  all  this  estrange¬ 
ment  The  very  idea  of  one  minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel  re¬ 
garding  another  with  indifference  or  treating  him  with  contempt ! 
Instances  of  such  conduct  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  a  case  which  sets  the  evil  genius  of  a  state 
church  in  (it  possible)  a  still  stronger  point  of  view.  A  respec- 
able ‘church  missionary,’ comes  home,  takes  orders,  and  obtains 
the  presenUition  of  one  of  the  new  ‘  voluntary*  churches — so  far 
80  good — but  he  finds  a  regularly  ordained,  evangelical,  dissenting 
minister  of  great  udents  and  high  character,  resident  in  his  im- 
inciliatc  neighborhood,  who  had  built  a  small  chapel  at  his  own 
expense,  many  years  before  the  aristocracy  of  the  place  erected 
the  new  church  for  the  missionary,  and  had  long  preached  to  the 
l^r,  who  heard  him  gladly.  The  missionary  goes  round  with 
the  landlords  to  the^  cottages  of  these  poor  people,  and  compels 
them  on  pain  of  losing  their  employments,  to  go  no  more  to  the 
hltlc  cha^l,  but  to  attend  regularly  at  his  church  ;  and  these 
threats  oflen  repeated  and  occasionally  acted  upon,  arc  but  too 
successful!  this  is  a  fact,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
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can  vouch  on  our  personal  knowledge.  In  times  like  these^ 
when  the  hierarchy  is  getting  more  rampant  the  better  it  is 
understood,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  mention  such  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  that  we  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  so  far  as  some  of 
‘  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denominations*  are  concerned. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Campbeirs  emphatic  warnings  on  this  subject 
as  well  as  his  animating  appeals,  may  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
proper  quarters. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  energetic  address  to  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  with  the  whole  of  which  we  have  been  much  struck 
our  author  contrasts  two  great  authorities.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  their  respective  views  of  the  results  of 
maritime  discovery ;  showing  how  poor  and  low  were  the  brightest 
anticipations  of  the  economist ;  and  how  the  missionares  are  actually 
realising  what  the  moralist  feared  would  never  be  attempted  or 
regarded.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  extracts  have  ever  been 
presented  in  juxtaposition  before.  We  quote  the  passage  as  a 
sample  of  the  author’s  oratorical,  not  of  his  narrative,  style.  Mr. 
C.  says  the  two  illustrious  men  were  “  friends  this,  if  we  may 
believe  Boswell,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

‘  Had  Adam  Smith,  the  great  founder  of  the  School  of  true  Political 
Philosophy  in  Europe, — the  magnitude  of  whose  powers  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  comparison,  and  analysis,  was  equalled  only  by  his  boundless  sub¬ 
ject — lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have  seen  in  you  the  novel  instru¬ 
mentality  appointed  for  realizing  his  own  sublime  and  glorious  antici¬ 
pations  respecting  the  results  of  Maritime  Discovery,  j.nd  the  future 
harmony  and  felicity  of  our  distracted  world.  His  views  are  thus  set 
forth  in  his  immortal  work: — 

*  ^  The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greatest  and  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  consequences  have 
already  been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  between  two  and  three 
centuries,  which  has  elapsed  since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can  have  been 
foreseen.  What  benefits  or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  may  here¬ 
after  result  from  those  great  events,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee. 
By  uniting,  in  some  measure,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  by 
enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another’s  wants,  to  increase  one  another’s 
enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one  another’s  industry,  their  general  ten¬ 
dency  would  seem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can 
have  resulted  from  those  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  misfortunes  which  they  have  occasioned.  These  misfortunes,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  those  events  themselves.  At  the  particular  time  when 
these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority  of  force  happened  to  be  w 
great  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  commit 
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with  impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote  countries.  Here¬ 
after,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those  countries  may  ^ow  stronger,  as 
those  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage 
and  force,  which,  by  inspiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  in¬ 
justice  of  independent  nations  into  some  sort  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  <»ne  another.  But  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish  this  equality 
of  force,  than  that  mutual  communication  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  improvements,  which  an  extensive  commerce,  from  all  countries  to  all 
countries,  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

‘  In  this  pnffound  passage,  philosophical  sagacity  has  done  its  utmost  j 
it  can  go  no  further.  Should  these  means  fail,  philosophy  knows  of 
nothing  more  by  which  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity  can  be  healed. 
But  even  this  lofty  flight  of  the  eagle-eyed  economist  has  made  only  a 
small  discovery  compared  with  the  disclosures  of  God’s  word.  How 
clear  are  its  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  means !  How  bright 
and  glorious  are  its  anticipations  and  infallible  predictions,  in  respect 
of  tlie  end  !  Oh  !  how  feeble  and  purblind  is  the  highest  philosophy 
in  ctmiparison  with  the  most  meagre  exhibition  of  true  Christianity  ! 

‘  Where  speculation  ends,  there  revelation  only  begins.  Having 
listeiunl  to  the  sage,  let  us  now  hear  the  prophet : — ‘  The  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  rememi)er,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  kindreds  of  the  na¬ 
tions  shall  wtirship  l)efore  him  ;  for  the  kingdom  is  his,  and  he  is  the 
guvernor  among  the  nations.’  ‘  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough¬ 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.*  ‘  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.* 

*  Oh !  ye  servants  of  the  Most  High,  whom  the  Prince  of  Peace 
hath  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  ‘  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 
they  may  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  him  !’  for  you  the  gates  of  the 
iRvan  were  opened,  and  the  high-way  of  the  waters,  both  to  the  west 
and  to  the  e:ist,  explored  by  Columbus  and  De  Gama.  Those  mighty 
men  were  your  precursors.  Their  discoveries,  at  the  appointed  time, 
were  of  G(m1  as  really  as  tlie  appearance  of  John  in  the  wilderness,  or 
the  ctmyersion  and  appointment  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yours 
is  the  distinguished  honour,  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  distant  countries 
in  former  ages,  and  to  recompense  the  ‘  dreadful  misfortunes  *  which 
Smith  truly  declares  to  have  been  the  accidental  attendants  of  maritime 
discovery.  I  hose  nations  of  Europe  which  have  so  long  robbed  and 
f>ppn*sseil  the  millions  of  other  climes,  shall  not  destroy  for  ever  !  The 
ivign  of  their  rapacity  has  even  now  approached  its  everlasting  close  ! 
Y  on,  their  Christian  sons !  have  l^gun  to  atone  for  the  inhuman  bar- 
Iwrity  of  them,  your  cruel  fathers !  Europe-^the  emporium  of  the 
i^KTegated  wealth  of  a  plundered  world— is,  becoming  through  you  to 
that  very  world  the  fountain  of  life,  and  the  source  of  celestial  blessings  ! 

*  In  preparing  the  earlier  parts  of  the  folh»wing  volume,  while  sur- 
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veying  the  globe  as  it  stands  before  us,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  expanded  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  we  have  read  with  an 
emotion,  in  which  you  will  doubtless  participate,  the  remarkable  decla¬ 
rations,  the  noble  views,  the  withering  censures,  of  the  great  moralist 
of  England,  in  relation  to  missions.  The  expanded  l)enevolence,  and 
the  stupendous  intellect,  of  Johnson  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
maritime  discovery  in  its  missionary  l)earings  in  a  manner  which  will 
redound  more  to  his  honour,  in  the  future  and  better  ages  of  our  world, 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  whether  poetry,  prose,  history,  or  bio¬ 
graphy,  combined.  It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  compare  the  English 
moralist  with  the  Scotch  philosopher,  and  to  see,  in  this  case,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  former,  although  he  wrote  long  antecedently  to  the 
latter.  Smith  and  Johnson  were  friends ;  but  they  were  men  in  all 
points  very  differently  constituted  ;  the  moralist,  notwithstanding  his 
ferocity,  had  in  his  heart  greatly  more  tenderness  and  benevolence  than 
the  calm,  but  cold  and  calculating  economist.  The  following  are  the 
declarations  of  Johnson : — 

'  *  In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John  II.,  died  Prince 
Henry,  the  first  encourager  of  remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement, 
patronage,  and  example,  distant  nations  Imve  been  made  acquainted 
with  each  other,  unknown  countries  have  been  brought  into  general 
view,  and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  What  mankind  has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and 
designs  of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare,  and  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  Much  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty 
committed ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little  propagated,  and 
its  laws  have  been  outrageously  and  enormously  violated.  The  Europe¬ 
ans  have  scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice,  and  extend  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  to  arrogate  dominion  w'ithout  right,  and  practise  cruelty  with¬ 
out  incentive.  Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  oppressed,  if  the  designs 
of  Henry  had  slept  in  his  bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  op¬ 
pressors.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that,  out  of  so  much  evil,  good 
may  sometimes  be  produced  ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  will  at 
last  illuminate  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  America,  though 
its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow,  when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
lives  of  Christians. 

‘  *  The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  recommended  their  doctrines 
by  their  sufi'erings  and  virtues  ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
w'ith  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts  upon  ground  to  which 
they  had  no  right ;  nor  polluted  the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice 
of  trade,  or  the  insolence  of  power  !  What  may  still  raise  higher  the 
indignation  of  a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating  truth 
appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pursued  by  any  European  nation  ; 
no  means,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  savages.  When  a  fort  is 
built,  and  a  factory  established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is  most  easily  kept  in  sub¬ 
jection,  and  that  by  enlightening  the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and 
usurpation  would  be  made  less  practicable,  and  less  secure.' 

‘  Brethren  and  fathers !  you  can  read  these  awful  paragraphs  of  the 
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author  of  the  Rambler,  without  a  blush.  Such,  however,  was  his  esti. 
mate  of  all  missions  known  in  his  day ;  but  the  dust  of  Johnson  had 
slumbered  eleven  years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  formation 
of  the  J^ondon  Missionary  Society— an  institution  agmnst  which  not  even 
one  of  the  objections  of  the  moralist  can  be  raised  an  institution 
wanting  in  nothing  which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  efficient  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  mighty  enterprise,  ^or  is  that,  although  among  the 
first,  the  only  institution  of  which  these  things  may  be  safely  affirmed. 
The  question  of  missions,  like  every  other  appertaining  to  religion,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  now  more  clearly  understood  than  in  the 
days  of  Johnson  ;  and  that  which  ‘  nations  *  had  failed  to  do,  voluntary 
confederacies  of  believers  are  energetically  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plishing.  Means  have,  for  more  than  a  whole  generation,  *  been  prac¬ 
tised  with  diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  savages,* 
w'hile  ‘  the  light  of  the  gospel  *  has  at  last  illuminated  '  the  san^  of 
Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  America.*  The  millions  of  India,  and  of 
Polynesia  also,  awake  to  the  voice  of  love.  The  work  of  missions  is 
at  length  hajipily  WTcsted  from  the  hands  of  blood  and  rapine,  and 
carried  on  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ;  kings  and  commercial  com- 
jmniea  begin  at  length  to  understand  more  clearly  their  own  province  ; 
and  it  only  remains  now  for  the  churches  of  the  living  God  to  put  on 
their  strength,  and  to  put  forth  their  graces.* — Ded.  vii. — xiii. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  itself ;  the  contents  of  which  may 
be  thus  briefly  summed  up.  The  events  preparatory  to  maritime 
discovery  are  discussed  in  part  I.,  in  three  chapters,  on  the  effects 
of  the  Crusades,  the  progress  of  eastern  travel,  and  the  invention 
of  the  compass.  Maritime  discovery  in  the  East,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  India,  occupy  the  five  chapters  of 
part  II.  The  wondrous  achievements  of  Columbus,  with  the  events 
succeeding  his  discovery,  are  related  in  the  six  chapters  of  part  111. 

1  he  fourth  part  embraces  the  history  of  discovery  in  the  South. 
The  remaining  five  “  Parts  **  are  occupied  with  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  spirit  of  missions  in  England  and  America  (a  series  of 
chapters  which  certain  sneerers  at  the  qualifications  of  missionaries 
would  do  well  to  study)  ;  the  two  missionary  voyages  of  the  ship 
Duff  to  the  South  Seas ;  a  most  luminous  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  society  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  previous  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  conclude  this 
admirable  work. 

The  noble  manner  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  opens  up  the  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  to  the  enterprises  of  commerce  and  piety,  has, 
been  already  hinted  at.  On  no  part  of  the  volume  has  he  bestowed 
more  pains  than  upon  this,  which  is  comprised  in  the  first  150 
pi^cs ;  although  every  portion  of  it  is  labored' with  extraordinary 
dihcence,  fulness,  and  accuracy.  His  object  is  simple,  and  his 
method  logical ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  he  is  not 
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compelled  to  wander  from  either  in  order  to  sustain  attention,  or 
excite  admiration.  While  he  rises  with  the  inspiring  theme,  and 
narrates,  analyses,  condenses,  moralizes,  and  combines,  with 
all  the  plastic  power  of  conscious  energy,  he  preserves  the  straight¬ 
forward— arf  rein — business-like  character  throughout.  He  writes 
to  instruct  as  wtH  as  to  please — for  the  many,  not  for  the  few. 
He  writes  like  a  man  with  the  vigor  of  the  olden  time  in 
his  pen,  w'hich  is  rare  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  senti¬ 
mental  affectation,  and  puling  refinement.  Our  author’s  style  is 
generally  in  accordance  with  his  matter.  If  there  be  a  fault  about 
it,  it  is  the  fault  of  over  much  force,  which  earnest  writers  are 
most  apt  to  run  into ;  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
appearance  of  effort.  The  style  seems  only  to  want  softening 
down  a  little,  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  colloquial  modulation, 
to  be  more  continuously  pleasing,  and  not  one  jot  less  effective. 
But,  knowing  well,  that  what  is  habitual  is,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
corrigible,  w’e  do  hereby  assert,  from  our  critical  chair,  that  the 
hint  we  have  given  to  this  practised  writer  and  speaker  will  be  lost 
upon  him.  He  has  all  the  perfervidum  genius  Scotorum  in  his 
constitution. 

Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  the  spirit  of  missions  was  the  ‘  prin¬ 
cipal  support’  of  the  enterprises  to  Africa,  India,  and  America. 
Is  there,  then,  any  such  close  connection  between  maritime  disco¬ 
very  and  Christian  missions  ?  That  there  ought  to  be  ‘  mutual 
relations  ’  cannot  be  doubted.  Reasoning  beforehand,  upon  pro¬ 
babilities,  without  reference  to  historical  facts,  any  one  duly  con¬ 
sidering  of  both,  would  say  that  the  ‘  mutual  relations  ’  would  be 
so  intimate  as  to  justify  our  regarding  them  as  cause  and  effect. 
Speculating,  a  priori^  it  might  be  asked.  With  what  under  the  sun 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do?  No 
sooner  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  proclaimed  from  heaven,  than  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conceive  of  any  human  effort,  or  any  human  in¬ 
terest,  being  exempted  from  its  supernatural  influence.  A  full 
and  final  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Will  must  mingle  with  every 
thing ;  it  w^ould  fail  in  the  evidence  of  its  divinity,  if  it  did  not 
reflect  the  universality  of  its  author.  While  the  world  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  world  of  relations,  so  long  must  such  a  system  con¬ 
tinue  to  regulate,  mould,  and  govern,  with  either  more  or  less  of 
visibility,  all  circumstances  and  all  minds,  and  embrace  the  whole 
earth,  with  all  her  races,  and  all  her  affairs.  The  truth,  like  the 
primeval  light,  may  have  to  do  with  a  wide-spread  chaos ;  but  no 
sooner  is  it  bade  to  spring  forth,  than  it  must  move  on  the  univer¬ 
sal  heart  of  this  dark  world.  Its' creative  beam  must  expand  and 
permeate,  although  the  inquisitive  eye  of  man  may  be  as  blind  to  its 
splendor,  as  his  heart  is  insensible  to  its  healing  power.  After 
admitting  the  gospel  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven,  we  shall  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  God  of  Providence  is  the  God  of  Grace  as  well ; 
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and  therefore  we  must  believe  that  all  the  successive  developments 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  revolve  upon  this  Revelation  as  upon 
some  ^eat  axis,  on  which  both  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds 
will  turn  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The  inore  intensely 
this  is  felt  to  be  the  case,  the  nearer  will  the  Millennium  be. 

All  the  new  eras,  as  they  are  called,  whether  in  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  liberty,  or  commerce,  may  be  traced  to  Christianity,  as  the 
one  grand  principle,  w'hich,  ever  since  its  promulgation,  is  destined 
to  move  upon  the  face  of  all  sublunary  things.  But  this  w’ould  be 
too  wide  a  field  for  us  now  to  enter  upon.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
chain  of  facts  in  support  of  the  assertion  before  referred  to— that 
the  spirit  of  missions  was  the  great  support  of  maritime  enterprise. 

We  will  go  no  further  back  (although  a  much  earlier  period 
might  be  taken)  than  the  crusades;  so  called  from  the  cross  borne 
on  the  right  shoulder  of  each  combatant.  They  began  in  the  year 
109(),  and  the  eighth  and  last  of  ‘  these  stupendous  movements  of 
murderous  superstition,*  took  place  in  1270.  M  hat  were  they,  but 
a  series  of  missionary  enterprises  ?  They  were  none  other  than  a 
‘  Holy  War,*  in  the  view  of  those  dark  ages.  The  righteousness 
of  these  expeditions  is  not  the  question.  All  wars,  whether  for 
rescue  or  conversion,  are  abominations.  This  question,  however, 
has  more  sides  than  one ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it  comprehen¬ 
sively  handled,  in  casuistical  fashion,  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  frag¬ 
ment  entitled,  ‘an  advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War.’  The 
founders  of  the  new  school  at  Oxford  are  forward  to  confess  their 
anxiety  for  ‘a  Holy  War.*  Could  the  spirit  of  mere  pelf,  or  mere 
cupidity,  or  the  mere  tricks  of  priests,  or  the  well-balanced  ardor 
of  mere  utilitarians,  have  stirred  up  the  millions  of  high  and  low, 
kings,  nobles,  knights,  and  commonalty,  to  these  gigantic  enter¬ 
prises?  Let  each  of  these  classes  speak  out,  now  ;  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  we  are  told,  is  tlie  same  under  all  circumstances — and  answer 
‘  aye*  or  ‘  no.*  The  depths  of  the  human  heart — the  yearnings  of 
the  immortal  spirit — are  not  such  shallows  and  mere  plash-wells 
of  passion,  as  some  of  our  savans  pretend  to  have  discovered. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  real  character  of  these  tremendous  outbreaks, 
let  us  see  what  effects  were  produced  by  them  on  society.  The 
substance  of  pretty  nearly  all  that  has  been  WTitten  on  this  subject 
whether  by  foreigners  or  Englishmen,  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell 
in  his  chapter  on  ‘  the  effects  of  the  crusades.’ 


*  Europe,  previously,  had  for  a  time  been  an  intellectual  sepulchre, 
till  Peter  the  Hermit  sounded  his  trumpet,  every  blast  of  which  pierced 
the  mighty  tomb,  when  nations  awoke,  and  the  millions  of  the  west 
started  into  life.  This  mighty  moral  resurrection  was  the  source  of  all 
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t  e  great  European  movements  on  earth  and  ocean,  in  religion  and 
politics,  which  immediately  or  remotelv  followed.  From  this  ultimately 


sprung  the  glorious  reformation  from  Popery.  From  this,  too,  political 
society  in  l:.uro|>e  tmik  its  regular  and  permanent  forms  of  freedom,  and 
wn.H  cast  into  a  mould  entirelv  new.’ — p.  5. 
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We  think  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  these  expeditions  conferred 
substantial  benefits  on  society.  Referring  to  maritime  discovery, 
the  point  before  us,  he  says, 

'  In  nothing  have  the  effects  of  the  crusades  iH^eii  more  remarkably 
manifest  than  in  their  relation  to  maritime  discovery.  Such  was  their 
importance  with  respect  to  this  great  subject,  that,  had  no  other  benefit 
resulted,  we  should  have  deemed  it  an  ample  compensation  for  all  their 
local  and  temporary  mischief.  Prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  seas 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^lediterranean,  were 
alnntst  unknown  even  to  those  nations  who  dwelt  on  their  shores.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  in  Palestine,  France  had  only  two  or 
three  ])orts  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  not  one  either  in  the  Atlan. 
tic  or  in  the  Mediterranean.  Even  England,  notwithstanding  her  in. 
sular  position,  had  not  made  greater  advances.  The  insignificant 
navigation  of  that  age  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  in  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  But  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  crusades,  the  spirit  of  devotion,  such  as  it  was,  uniting 
with  the  spirit  of  commerce,  imparted  a  fresh  and  all-powerful  im¬ 
pulse,  as  well  as  a  more  extended  scope,  to  maritime  operations.  The 
hardy  inhabitants  of  Denmark  appeared  in  the  seas  of  Syria  ;  and  the 
])irate  mariners  of  Norway  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Sidon.  The 
citizens  of  Lubeck  and  Bremen  blazed  in  valor  at  the  siege  of  Ptole- 
mais  ;  and  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  West  proceeded  vessels,  and  even 
fleets,  with  pilgrims,  heroes,  arms,  and  j)rovisions,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  principalities  in  Asia,  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  bravery  of  the  crusaders.  From  this  cause,  navigators  of  all 
countries  assembled  in  the  seas  of  the  East :  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  CrOvSs,  incipient  commercial  relations  were  established  among  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Early  in  the  tw  elfth  century,  a  fleet  of 
Pisans,  in  conjunction  w'ith  other  Italians,  assisted  the  Arragonese  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands ;  and  the  navigators  of 
Italy  thus  extended  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  of  which 
their  previous  ignorance  w'as  so  great,  that  they  mistook  the  coast  of 
Arragon  for  the  country  of  the  JVIoors.  Emboldened  by  exj)erience  in 
distant  v’^oyages,  the  navigators  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Denmark  also 
explored  the  hitherto  unknown  coasts  of  the  Baltic  ;  a  communication 
w'as  likewise  opened  between  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Spanish  Ocean,  and  the  North  Seas ;  an  intense  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  emulation  united  different  nations  in  pursuit  of  the  same  advaii- 
tages  ;  and  nautical  science  received  important  accessions  in  almost  all 
its  branches.  The  configuration  of  coiusts,  the  position  of  capes,  har¬ 
bors,  bays,  islands,  and  headlands,  were  determined  ;  the  direction  of 
winds,  currents,  and  tides,  was  observed  ;  and  considerable  approaches 
w'ere  made  tow'ards  settling  and  systematising  the  first  elements  of  the 
science  of  hydrography. 

*  Naval  architecture,  also,  during  the  crusades,  received  its  first 
principal  improvements.  Vessels  were  more  substantially  constructed, 
w'hile  their  size  was  likewise  increased  ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  which 
deserves  notice,  that  they  were,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  provided 
with  several  masts,  in  order  to  multiply  their  sails,  and  enable  them  to 
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ihape  a  course  upn  a  wind.  During  the  same  period,  too,  a  code  of  ma¬ 
ritime  laws  was  framed  which  gave  protection  to  navigators,  and 
enabled  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  lengthened  enterprises  and 
perilous  toils.  In  short,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  without  the 
crusades,  the  science  of  navigation  would  not,  till  at  least  a  much  later 
periiKi,  have  enabled  men  to  traverse  the  immense  space  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Baltic  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and 
far  less  to  shoot  across  the  mighty  waste  of  waters  interposed  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  an  event  which  has  proved  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  mankind.* — pp.  6 — 8. 


It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  deduction  and  relation, 
which  we  regret  our  inability  to  extract  entirely,  that  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  the  ruling  element  in  the  minds  of 
prince  Henry,  John  II.,  Emmanuel,  and  the  great  Columbus. 
Superstition  might  mingle  with  their  religion ;  but  religion,  not 
science,  still  less  cupidity,  was  the  main  motive  in  all  their  stu¬ 
pendous  projects.  As  to  the  mere  priests,  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  the  lowest  rabble  on  these  matters — in  fact  they  were  hostile 
to  eveay  one  of  these  schemes.  When  the  discoveries  had  been 
made,  the  ecclesiastics  were,  of  course,  quite  alive  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  holy  see.  After  Columbus  had  made  his 
first  voyage,  that  generous  pontiff,  the  infamous  Alexander  VII. 
conferred  on  the  crown  of  Castile,  vast  regions,  *  to  the  posses- 
‘  sion  of  which,’  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ‘  he  w^as  so  far  from  having 
‘  any  title,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  situation,  and  was  ignq- 
‘  rant  even  of  their  existence  ;*  yet  according  to  the  vain  boasting 
of  the  wicked  impostor,  this  was  done,  ‘  out  of  his  pure  liberality, 

‘  infallible  knowledge,  and  plentitude  of  apostolic  powder.*  The 
professed  teachers  of  religion  can  take  no  credit  to  themselves  in 
this  cause.  We  are  speaking  of  those  who  either  patronised  or 
accomplished  these  labors;  and  we  assert  that  religion  suggested, 
sustained,  and  supported,  their  efforts.  Our  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect  the  Latin  prayer  of  Columbus,  when  he  first  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  new  w'orld. 

‘  O  God,  eternal  and  omnipotent,  by  thy  holy  word  thou  hast 
‘created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  ocean;  let  thy  name 
*  be  adored  and  glorified,  and  thy  miijesty  exalted,  which  has 
‘  vouchsafed  that  through  thine  unw’orthy  servant  thy  Son’s  sa- 
‘  cred  name  may  be  known  and  proclaimed  on  the  other  division 
‘  of  the  globe.* 

The  exchangeable  faculty  in  man,  the  thirst  of  gain,  or  the  mere 
lot  e  of  plunder, jrapine,  and  domination,  could  no  more  haveoriginated 
these  high  enterprises  than  they  could  have  projected  all  Europe  upon 
the  holy  sepulchre.  T  hese  passions  are  too  poor,  peddling,  and  cowr- 
ardly,  to  undertake  such  immense  risks.  When  difficulties  are  either 
j>artially  or  wholly  overcome,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  parties 
influenced  by  such  motives  play  their  parts  ;  and  we  all  know 
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what  sort  of  a  game  it  is  which  they  play  on  these  distant 
stages. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  drawn  in  a  masterly  style  the  cliaracter  of 
prince  Henry,  who  w^as  the  first  to  open  the  portals  of  the  w’orld. 
\Ve  had  marked  several  other  admirable  passages  for  quotation ; 
but  having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  w’e  must  forego  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  them,  and  conclude  with  a  portion  of  this  sketch  as 
a  further  illustration  of  the  point  referred  to : 

*  The  religion  of  the  Prince  purified  his  motives,  and  elevated  his 
designs ;  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  the  snhlime  object  of 
all  his  enterprises.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  much  importance,  that,  from 
the  first,  the  prime  supporters  of  the  prince  in  Portugal  were  the 
ministers  of  religion.  While  the  multitude  w'ere  indifferent,  and  the 
nobles  and  statesmen  w'ere  op])osiHl,  the  clergy  rose  in  a  Ixsly  and  hore 
dow'ii  the  opposition  ;  and,  inspired  with  ardent  r.i^al  for  the  diffusion 
of  w'hat  they  deemed  the  gospel  in  new  countries,  they  promoted  the 
prince’s  projects  of  discovery  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  w’e  may 
rely  upon  the  historic  testimony  of  Caude,  Garihay,  Quintana,  Ferreras, 
Yriarte,  and  others,  Henry  w’as  urged  on  through  life  by  the  resistless 
impulse  of  a  sincere  desire  to  spread  the  gospel,  according  to  the  im- 
j)erfi»ct  notions  w’hich  he  entertained  of  its  nature  and  character.  This 
spirit  was  essential  to  his  office  of  Grand  Master,  for  it  w’as  the  duty 
of  his  order  to  use  every  effort  *  to  conquer  and  convert  all  w  ho  denied 
the  truth  of  their  holy  religion.'  However  much  we  may  deprecate 
conquest  as  a  means  of  bringing  mankind  over  from  idolatry,  the  fact 
of  the  prince's  motive  remains  the  same,  and  that  motive  was  indispu¬ 
tably  a  desire,  both  strong  and  pure,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  such  as  it  then  existed  in  his  mind,  and  in  Europe.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  the  desire  of  gold  and  empire  may  have  chiefly  animated 
tlie  bulk  of  the  minor  agencies  employetl  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mighty  enterprises  carried  on  by  Ilenry,  but  it  was  certainly  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  higher  order  which  animated  himself ;  w  hile,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  contended,  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  temporal  good,  and 
the  ])olitical  greatness  of  his  country. 

‘  We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  the  w'orld’s  history  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  prince’s  undertakings  and 
achievements,  from  that  in  which  they  w'ere  held  by  his  contemjwra- 
ries.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Modern  Navigation.  He 
merits,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  praise  of  invention — the  chief  attri¬ 
bute  and  the  principal  test  of  genius.  Henry  had  no  predecessor,  and 
he  was  his  owm  patron.  He  drew  on  the  resources  of  his  capacious 
understanding  at  once  for  guidance  and  for  encouragement.  His  rank, 
fortune,  and  royal  relationship  w'ere  greatly  subservient  to  his  glorious 
objects,  and  every  advantage,  arising  from  these  accidents  of  his  birth, 
w'as  zealously  devotetl  to  his  maritime  enterprize.  Forsaking  the 
court,  the  cabinet,  and  the  camp,  he  wedded  the  ocean  ;  and  in  youth, 
mature  years,  and  old  age,  hers  w’as  his  whole  heart,  and  to  her  he 
dedicated  all  his  talents,  time,  and  labors.  This  great  prince  w’as 
clearly  raised  up  by  heaven  for  the  performance  of  the  exalted  part 
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assimied  him  ;  and  when  the  last  abode  of  savage  man  shall  have 
lieen  discovered,  when  the  voice  of  the  missionary  shall  have  sounded 
the  accents  of  mercy  in  every  ear  of  the  human  family,  when 
the  gosjH*!  of  Christ  shall  have  subdued  the  earth,  and  blended  all 
nations  into  one,  w'hen  an  enlightened  and  Christian  commerce  shall 
have  w’aved  her  flag  on  every  shore  and  ditfused  her  blessings  through 
every  clime,  then,  an  instructed,  a  liberated,  and  a  regenerated  world 
w’ill  exhibit  the  consummation  of  the  work  begun  by  Don  Henry,  Duke 
of  Viseo/ — pp.  23,  24. 

The  work  which  we  have  thus  briefly  introduced  to  the  favor¬ 
able  notice  of  our  readers  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropist. 


Art.  VI.  Prophenjt  Types  and  Miracles,  the  Great  Bulwarks  of  Christi¬ 
anity  :  or  a  Critical  Examination  and  Demonstration  of  some  of  the 
Evidences  by  which  the  Christian  Faith  is  Supjmted,  By  the  Kev. 
K.  Thompson,  M.A.,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  London  :  Hatchard  and 

Son. 

^HERE  are  two  methods  of  treating  Sacred  Prophecy.  The 
one  consists  in  selecting  a  given  passage  as  clearly  foreshow¬ 
ing  a  certain  event  or  person,  and  then  bringing  into  comparison 
with  it  the  historical  evidence  wdiich  exhibits  the  alleged  fulfil¬ 
ment.  This  method  may  be  called  that  of  induction  or  detail. 
It  admits  of  almost  endless  variety,  and  becomes  strong  by  the 
accumulation  of  individual  prophecies  almost  w  ithout  end,  and  by 
the  special  and  striking  minuteness  of  many  of  them.  This 
method  is  of  great  importance,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  very 
nerve  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  in  favor  of  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion — since,  if  each  alleged  prediction  w  ould  not  sustain  the  rigid 
application  of  such  a  test,  the  proof  of  its  inspiration  would  un¬ 
questionably  fail.  This  method  of  reasoning  on  prophecy  is  the 
one  most  commonly  employed  by  Christian  advocates ;  perhaps  it 
has  proved  the  most  extensively  successful.  Its  validity  depends 
upon  the  three  following  conditions.  1.  The  alleged  prophecy 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  promulgated  prior  to  the  event ;  and 
the  longer  the  interval  the  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  is  this 
cimdition  complied  with.  2.  The  alleged  fulfilment  must  clearly 
and  pal^mbly  answer  to  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  without  forced 
or  funcitul  ctmstruction ;  and  the  more  minute  and  complicated 
tlie  agreement,  the  more  satisfactorily  will  it  fulfil  this  condition. 
3.  1  he  nature  of  the  event  itself,  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
alleged  prophecy,  must  lie  remote  from  human  anticipation — and 
be  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen  upon  any  general  principles,  or 
Ik*  inferred  by'  the  laws  of  probability  or  the  light  of  experience. 
It  does  not  fodow  that  whatever  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these 
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conditions  cannot  be  a  true  prophecy — but  only  that  whatever 
possesses  them  cannot  be  a  false  one — but  necessarily  proves  itself 
to  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  true  prediction,  because  it  involves 
divine  foreknowledge. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  treating  prophecy,  which,  if 
less  minute  and  specific,  is,  perhaps,  more  commanding ;  and  if 
less  fitted  to  produce  conviction  of  the  truth  of  particular  prophe¬ 
cies,  is  more  adapted  to  do  justice  to  the  entire  scope  and  desij^n 
of  it;  and,  therefore,  becomes  a  more  faithful  display  of  its  entire 
mjijesty  and  divinity.  This,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  might  be 
named  the  comjx)site  method.  If  an  artist  had  underUiken  to  dis¬ 
play  and  demonstrate  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  any  ancient 
piece  of  art — say  in  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  though 
lie  might  justly  select  separate  portions,  sections,  or  limbs  out  of 
the  whole  object,  and  show  by  comparison,  that  they  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  those  excellencies  which  he  wislied  to  ascribe  to 
the  whole,  yet  this  would  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  com¬ 
plete  way  of  treating  the  entire  subject.  It  might  be  objected, 
that  he  had  chosen  a  too  favorable  specimen,  and  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  judgment  could  not  be  formed  on  so  small  a  portion. 
And  w’ere  he  even  to  adopt  the  laborious  process  of  examining 
each  part  of  his  complex  subject  separately,  and  of  proving  that 
every  one  of  them  was  equally  beautiful  and  perfect,  still  a  correct 
judgment  could  scarcely  be  formed  without  a  distinct  review  of 
the  wdiolc  as  a  composition.  For  however  excellent  and  perfect  the 
parts  taken  separately,  yet  it  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  parts  in  their 
connexion  and  grouping  that  must  constitute  the  perfection  of 
the  entire  w’ork.  Again,  if  w’e  washed  to  prove  that  there  existed 
such  a  thing  as  sensation  or  life  in  the  human  bcnly,  we  might 
tiike  an  individual  nerve  here,  and  another  there,  and  show  tliat 
by  their  means  the  presence  and  action  of  external  objects  was 
perceived,  and  that  this  proved  what  w’as  understood  by  sensation. 
But  this  method  of  proof  w'ould  be  less  satisfactory  than  an 
appeal  to  the  general  evidence  that  the  entire  body  is  endued  . 
with  the  power  of  sensation,  and  that  it  has  at  its  service  certain 
organs  wdiose  functions  are  appropriated  to  different  kinds  of  sen¬ 
sation.  Both  these  methods  of  proof  are  valuable  for  different 
purposes,  and  so  both  methods  of  treating  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  that  which  w^e  have  called  the  inductive,  and  that  which, 
to  distinguish  it,  may  be  named  the  composite,  are  essentially 
necessary  to  complete  this  branch  of  the  evidence  of  inspiration. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  method  of  proof  are  great  and 
important — especially,  since  w^e  can  thereby  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  two  different  ways — we  both  show  inspiration  in 
each  separate  prophecy,  and  we  show  it  of  the  whole  scheme  as 
compreliending  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  a  vastly  com¬ 
plicated  subject,  and  a  protracted  series  of  ages  through  which 
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both  the  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  extend.  If  an  objector 
is  diss;itisfied  with  our  inference  from  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Old  Tostiiinent— the  prophetical,  typical,  and  miraculous  de¬ 
partments,  and  alleges  that  w'e  ascribe  to  it  a  quality  in  the  mass 
that  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  particuhy  sections,  then  we  can 
take  him  to  any  isolated  portion,  or  specific  prediction,  and  point 
to  its  distinct  and  palpable  verification  as  forming  a  separate  and 
independent  proof  oi  the  matter  in  question — just  as  W'e  could 
prove  to  an  oiqector  against  any  w’ork  of  art,  that  the  selected 
portion  was  distinguished  by  that  excellence  and  beauty  which 
had  been  attributed  to  the  whole.  Then,  upon  the  other  hand, 
if  another  objector  should  allege  of  any  particular  section  of  pro¬ 
phecy  on  which  an  argument  liad  been  founded,  that  it  was  only 
a  solitary  case,  and  might  be  susceptible  perhaps  of  a  different 
construction  and  application — tliat  it  might  be  a  happy  guess — 
that  the  prophecy  might  in  that  case  have  wrought  its  own 
accomplishment,  or  that  the  tigreement  of  prediction  and  fact  was 
only  one  of  those  singular  and  rare  coincidences  which  amidst  the 
vast  multiplicity  of  human  events  are  sure  sometimes  to  occur, — 
then  we  should  be  able  to  refer  such  an  objector  to  the  more 
comprehensive  and  complicated  view  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
sacred  prophecy — we  should  say,  ‘  Your  solution  of  the  case 
‘cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  series  of  prophetic  announce- 
‘  ments,  view’ed  in  their  reference  to  continued  fulfilment — viewed 

*  in  their  composition :  your  objection  has  no  force  in  relation  to 
‘  that  universal  dovetailing  and  nice  fitting  of  prediction  with  fact 
‘  w’hich  we  are  prepared  to  show  in  the  \^iole  case  of  our  argu- 
‘  ment,  through  the  wdiole  extent  of  time  which  it  fills,  and  the 

*  vast  variety  of  events  and  persons  wdiich  it  comprises.’  In  the 
case  of  such  an  objector,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
reply  w’ould  arise  from  being  able  to  present,  not  an  isolated  pre¬ 
diction,  w'hich  he  might  excuse  himself  for  explaining  in  his  own 
way,^  but  from  a  long,  continuous,  and  harmonious  series  of  such 
predictions,  all  fitting  in  time,  place,  and  order  with  their  fulfil¬ 
ments.  Hence  it  wall  appear,  that  much  of  the  strengtli  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy  depends  on  the  complexity,  continuity, 
ami  length  of  the  w’hole  series.  The  more  extended  the  scheme 
ol  predictions,  the  more  complicated  the  facts  to  which  they  point, 
the  more  minute  and  extraordinary  the  details — the  more  con¬ 
vincing  will  be  the  entire  argument  arising  from  the  fulfilment. 
A  common  jury  understands  the  weight  and  value  of  such  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  and  frequently,  in  Ccises  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  they  are  required  to  decide  when  nothing  but  such  cir- 
cumsUintial  evitlcnce  can  be  obtained  i  but  yet  where  such  proof  is 
Imth  minute,  abundant,  and  inclusive  of  a  great  number  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  the\  find  no  difficultv  in  making  up  their  minds  to  a 
verdict. 
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Now  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  sacred  prophecy  partakes  of 
the  nature  both  of  demonstration  and  circumstantial  evidence. 
F.very  separate  prophecy  palpably  fulfilled  is  a  demonstration  of 
divine  foreknowledge,  and  the  whole  series  forms  an  accumulative 
force  of  demonstration,  fortified  by  circumstantial  evidence  also, 
which  no  sophistry  can  by  any  possibility  set  aside ;  here  is  a 
mass  of  evidence  concurrently  and  multitudinously  convincinj;!^ — 
absolutely  perfect  in  its  kind,  triumphant  and  unanswerable. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  great  argument 
for  inspiration  derived  from  prophecy  cannot  be  completed  witli- 
out  connecting  with  it  the  design  and  import  of  the  typical 
economy.  Besides  what  may  be  denominated  pure  and  direct 
prophecy,  there  was  a  system  of  worship  and  religious  service 
instituted  by  Moses  which  is  alleged,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to 
have  been  ‘a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.’  The  considera¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  typical  character  of  the  cancient  economy  is 
necessarily  implicated  in  the  general  subject  of  prophetic  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  no  respect  can  the  Mosaic  institution  be  understood  or 
vindicated,  as  of  divine  authority,  but  as  altogether  a  typical,  that 
is  a  proplietical  dispensation,  having  neither  its  end  nor  its 
efficiency,  in  the  literal  import  of  its  precepts,  or  the  mechanical 
performance  of  its  singular  services  and  ceremonies — but  as 
deriving  all  its  significancy  from  its  prophetic  reference  to  that 
which  wtis  to  come,  and  on  account  of  which  it  was  introduced 
and  maintained.  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  ark ;  the  temple  and  the  altar,  the  ablutions  and  atonements, 
with  numerous  other  matters,  were  all  emblems  and  types,  of 
divine  appointment,  and  served  the  purpose  of  present  instruction 
in  the  great  principles,  doctrines,  and  facts  of  the  forthcoming 
dispensation,  while  by  their  adumbration  of  what  was  know  n  only 
to  the  deep  councils  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  they  as  strictly  involved 
prophecy  and  proved  inspiration,  as  any  of  the  express  predic¬ 
tions  which  pointed  in  so  many  words  to  future  times  and  events. 
Hence  the  principal  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  view  of  the 
typical  economy  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact — that  a  divinely 
instituted  type  is  a  prophecy  —  and,  consecpiently,  that  the 
economy  of  Moses,  undeniably  typical  as  it  was,  and  as  the 
inspired  writers  assume  it  to  have  been,  in  all  its  leading  ceremo¬ 
nies,  officers,  places,  and  observances,  must  of  necessity  be  view'ed 
as  one  grand,  living,  and  harmonious  prophecy  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was  a  picture  not  of  that  which  had  been,  or  was — but 
of  that  which  was  to  be,  and  which  was  yet  remotely  distant, 
when  the  typical  dispensation  was  set  up — a  rehearsal  before  the 
world  of  those  grand  and  glorious  counsels  of  the  divine  IVIind 
which  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  both  symbolically  ficted  and  literally 
foretold. 
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If,  then,  the  correspondence  between  the  type  and  the  anti¬ 
type  is  80  close,  so  obvious,  so  manifestly  the ^  result  of  previous 
design  and  arrangement,  the  character  oi  inspired  prophecy  must 
pertain  as  strictly  to  the  doings  as  to  the  sayings  ot  the  Old  1  es- 
tament ;  and  the  entire  system  must  be  one  continued  course  of 
prophecy  drawn  out  into  a  SJicred  and  divine  drama,  which  finds 
Its  reality  and  its  counterpart  in  the  dispensation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  demonstrably  a  designed  anticipation  of  future  times  and 
things  carried  out  to  a  vast  extent,  and  preserving  a  beautiful 
order  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  identity  of  authorship  is 
thus  clearly  shown.  If  the  one  is  divine  so  is  tfie  other.  If  the 
one  foreshadowed  the  other,  it  could  do  so  only  because  it  w«is 
the  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom— and  the  very  fact  of  its 
pointing  into  distant  futurity,  and  in  such  a  precise  and  compli¬ 
cated  manner,  includes  essentially  all  that  is  involved  in  a  true 
prophecy  emanating  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity.  A  system 
which  so  wonderfully  typified  the  Christian  economy,  which 
pointed  to  its  extraordinary  Founder,  its  leading  facts  and  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrines  so  many  ages  beforehand,  must  be  of  God ;  and 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  in  it  a  most  elaborate  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  inspiration.  In  the  New  TesUiment  we  find 
Jesus  Christ  making  a  continued  appeal  to  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  Old.  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  are  regularly  cited 
as  foreshowing  those  things  which  are  now  said  to  have  come  to 
pass.  A  sanction  is  given  to  their  writings,  and  an  admission 
made  that  they  spake  and  wrote  by  divine  authority.  The  whole 
life  and  ministry  ot  Christ  is,  indeed,  full  of  appeals  to  the  books, 
to  the  men,  and  to  the  system.  Every  claim  of  his,  some  way  or 
other,  is  backed  by  their  authority.  This  was  the  most  direct 
and  erticient  way  of  convincing  his  hearers ;  because  the  insj>ira- 
tion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  with  them  a  settled  point. 
Hence  the  sanction  Christ  derived  from  their  writings,  and  tlu‘ 
arguments  drawn  from  them,  in  support  of  his  own  claims,  were 
felt  to  be  unanswerable.  Tliese  weapons  did  infinite  execution. 

1  hey  were  drawn  from  a  divine  armoury.  Reply  became  hope¬ 
less  ;  objection  was  set  at  defiance — and  their  only  resource  at 
hvHt  was  brute  force. 

After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  apostles  Peter 
James  and  John,  with  the  proto-martyr,  and  after  them  the 
gifted  and  argumentative  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  uniformly  took 
their  stand  on  the  inspiration  ot  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
tirgued  alike  fiom  the  shadows  ot  the  law  and  the  words  of  the 
prophets.  All  that  had  happened  to  the  Messiah,  so  completelv 
Minster  to  what  might  have  been  naturally  deemed  probable— 
especially  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  him  by  the  very  people 
who  had  been  tor  ages  sighing  and  waiting  for  his  appr(»ach,  was 
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proved  to  have  been  the  subject  of  ion^  antecedent  prophecy, 
'rhe  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom,  comprising  both  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  promised  blessing, 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  all  nations,  was  demonstrably 
shown  to  have  been  marked  out  by  the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
of  the  prophets.  Hut  besides  their  ciUition  of  the  verbal  prophe¬ 
cies,  they  continually  appealed  to  the  entire  dispensation  of 
.Moses,  as  typical  and  prophetical.  8t.  Paul,  for  instance,  elabo¬ 
rately  sustains  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  system  by 
showing  that  it  answered  to  all  that  had  been  sketched  and  de¬ 
signed  in  the  law — that  it  was  but  a  schoolmaster  until  or  for 
Christ — that  in  itself  it  made  nothing  perfect — but  was  made  up 
of  pointings,  glimpses,  and  predictions  of  the  better  things  to 
come. 

These  observations  will  probably  suffice  to  show  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  sacred  prophecy  is  not  simple  and  limited  to  oracular 
siiyings,  but  complex  and  vast ;  that  its  subjects  arc  neither  few 
nor  uniform,  but  numerous  and  diverse  :  yet,  that  from  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  variety  of  the  entire  subject  there  arises  the  most 
elaborate  and  satisfactory  proof  of  its  inspiration  :  and  this  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  double  course  it  has  jiursued  from  the  time  of  Ahni- 
hamdown  to  its  cessation,  thereby  supplying  ample  and  immediate 
means  to  every  age,  as  time  rolled  on,  of  bringing  some  of  its 
predictions  to  the  test  of  passing  events,  while  it  remained,  when 
Malachi  closed  and  sealed  the  book,  for  the  fulness  of  the  times 
only  to  arrive,  in  order  to  make  that  matter  of  history  which 
had  occupied  the  earliest,  the  chief,  and  the  most  momentous  of 
its  oracles. 

The  principal  ejmchsof  prophecy  have  been  distinctly  sketched 
and  ably  illustrated  by  many  eminent  divines  and  scholars.  They 
are  as  follows — from  the  fall  to  Noah — from  the  flood  to  Abraham 
— from  Abraham  to  Moses — from  the  national  incorporation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  time  of  Samuel — and  from  Samuel  to  Malachi. 
'I'hen  the  divine  vision  passed  away  from  the  church,  and  the 
ascending  angel  shook  beams  of  celestial  light  from  his  awful  wings, 
while  he  sounded  aloud  as  he  went  up — ‘  Behold,  I  will  send  unto 
you  ‘  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible 
‘  day  of  the  Lord.* 

Prophecy  had  been  the  living  spirit,  the  guardian  angel  of 
Judaism,  but  now  its  hist  accents  from  the  lips  of  Malachi  sounded 
like  the  farewell  and  faithful  admonitions  of  a  departing  butgrieved 
and  injured  friend.  With  all  its  portentous  threatenings  on  a  re¬ 
bellious  and  unbelieving  people,  it  still  spoke  of  the  great  and 
gracious  Messenger  that  was  to  come,  and  then  delivered  the 
mystic  trumpet  of  prophecy  to  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
Messiah — the  next  messenger  of  the  Godhead  commissioned  to 
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herald  the  advent  of  the  immortal  King  and  Saviour  of  Zion- 
and  thus,  as  Mr.  Davison  has  beautifully  observed,  the  oracle  of 
ancient  prophecy  ‘  expired  with  the  gospel  upon  its  tongue. 

The  mention  of  this  very  eminent,  but  comparatively  neglected 
and  unknown  author,  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  all  along  been 
intending  to  state— that  he  is  the  writer  who  has  more  success¬ 
fully  than  any  other  treated  ])rophecy  in  what  we  have  described 
as  the  composite  method.  His  able  arguments  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  deserve  more  attention  than,  we  fear,  they  have  yet 
obtained.  The  work  before  us  is  a  specimen  of  the  other  method 
of  treating  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds 
entirely  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  scarcely  touches  at  all  upon 
any  enlarged  and  sweeping  view  of  the  whole  subject.  He  has 
made  a  tolerably  JJ^ood  selection  of  prophetic  scriptures.  He  has 
treated  most  of  them  in  too  brief  and  general  a  manner  for  our 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  his  plan  was  mucTi  too  large  for  a  single 
volume.  The  prophecies,  types,  and  miracles  to  be  taken  up  in 
detail,  and  made  to  bear  with  any  thing  like  conclusive  force  of 
argument  upon  the  grand  question  of  inspiration,  demanded  much 
more  space  than  he  has  allotted  to  them.  The  following  passage 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judjje  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
that  section  of  the  w^ork  relating  to  prophecy  is  written.  He  is 
treating  of  Isaiah  ix.  (>,  compared  w  ith  Matthew  i.  18 — 23. 

‘  Rut  the  sixth  verse  has  stronger  claims  on  our  attention,  and  must 
Ik*  minutely  discussed.  ‘  Unto  us  a  son  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  son  is 
given/  correspondents  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
and  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  relating  to  the  Messiah. 

‘  And  the  government  shall  he  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall 
Ik*  called  \Vonderful.*  As  King  of  kings,  as  Lord  of  lords,  and  the 
ruler  of  his  earthly  and  visible  church,  the  government  belongs  to 
Christ.  Power,  Might,  Majesty,  and  Dominion  are  ascribed  to  him, 
as  Lord  of  the  universe  in  the  Scriptures  and  pages  of  the  earliest 
1  hristians ;  and  to  that  pow’er,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  an  end¬ 
less  duration  is  assigned.  This  part  of  the  prediction  is  so  obvious, 
and  so  verified  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  scarcely  requires  an 
explanation, 

‘Christ’s  first  predicted  name  is  Wonderful.  The  term  in  the 
abstract  is  applied  to  the  wonderful  events,  in  which,  through  the 
c<»urse  of  Israelitish  history  God  manifested  his  glory  ;  and  hero  de¬ 
notes  that  Messiah  the  great  King  w’ill  be  elevated  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  lioth  as  to  his  being  and  deeds,  and  that  his 
w  hole  manifestation  will  be  a  miracle.  So  the  angel  who  announced 
the  birth  of  Samson  assumed  this  title,  implying  that  his  whole  being 
was  wonderful,  and  incapahle  of  definition  by  any  liumaii  name.  If 
wi  consider  C  hrist  as  to  his  birth — as  to  his  divine  and  human 
naturi»s— as  to  the  miracles  he  |H‘rformed— as  to  the  atonement  wdiich 
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lie  effected — iis  to  hivS  resurrection  and  asciuision — it  will  be  evident, 
that  in  every  sense  the  title  was  duly  applied  to  him. 

The  next  title  is  Counsellor,  denoting  wisdom  and  penetration. 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  spirit  of  counsel  in  the  eleventh  cha|>~ 
ter  and  second  verse:  ‘  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  ujam 
Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowletlge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*  It 
scarcely  can  be  denied,  that  preternatural  wisdom  and  divine  power 
are  here  predicted  as  attributes  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  implied  by  the  epithet.  Nor  is  this 
every  idea  that  is  contained  in  it ;  for  it  also  portrays  the  Messiah  as 
the  giver  of  the  counsel,  i.  c.,  to  fallen  man,  and  hence  approaches 
closely  to  his  character  of  intercessor.  Some  have  thought  that  it  also 
signifies  Preserver. 

‘  To  this  succeeds  the  Mighty  God.  The  same  expression  occurs 
in  the  tenth  chapter,  at  the  twenty-first  verse,  and  has  the  same  form. 
In  the  former  chapter  the  IMessiah  was  described  as  Immanuel,  or 
(lod-man  ;  here,  as  perfect  and  essential  God.  When  the  angels 
ap])eared  to  the  shepherds,  they  said,  '  for  to  you  is  born  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.*  Christ  the 
Lord  clearly  stands  here  for  the  title  of  Mighty  (iod. 

‘  The  fourth  title,  as  rendered  in  our  version,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  is  scarcely  definite,  since  it  confounds  the  Father  with  the 
Son.  The  title  must  either  mean  the  Father  (or  Author)  of  the 
future  dispensation,  as  the  Septuagint  has  understood  it,  or  the  Eter¬ 
nal,  just  as  in  other  places  the  strong  is  called  the  Father  of  strength, 
— the  wise,  the  Father  of  wisdom, — the  peaceful,  the  Father  of  peace, 
and  the  like,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom.  In  either  sense 
it  fully  applies  to  Christ.  The  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

*  The  last  epithet  is  Prince  of  Peace.  And  to  whom  else  could 
this  title  be  so  conspicuously  applicable  as  to  Jesus  Christ.^  Was  it 
not  Jesus  Christ  who  made  peace  lietween  earth  and  heaven — between 
a  disobedient  race  and  an  offended  Father.^  Did  he  not,  when  in  this 
world,  bring  peace  and  consolation,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  those,  to 
whom  before  there  was  no  peace  ?  Did  he  not  raise  up  the  fallen 
hands,  and  brace  up  the  weak  knees  ?  Did  he  not  comfort  the  widow, 
and  bring  joy  to  those  who  had  none  to  helj) — none  to  look  unto  ? 
And  did  he  not,  after  he  was  cruelly  and  spitefully  treated  by  his 
enemies,  send  his  holy  Comforter  to  perform  those  same  offices  ?  To 
whom,  then,  could  these  distinguished  appellations  be  claimed,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  — pp.  l)H — 100. 

The  work  is  scarcely  fitted  to  the  conviction  of  doubters  and 
unbelievers.  The  most  satisfactory  instances  of  divine  foreknow- 
ledgo,  such  as  are  carried  out  into  minute  application,  and  have 
received  indubitable  fulfilment,  are  very  inadecpiately  treated, 
while  one  most  distinguished  series  of  prophecies,  those  by  Christ 
bimself,  are  entirely  passed  over.  We  cannot  say  that  the  author 
l>as  added  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  argument  already  accumu- 
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lated  upon  this  subject,  or  that  he  has  materially  elucidated  or 
strengthened  any  previously  existing.  We  have  not  observed 
throughout  his  pages  any  reference  to  that  distinguished  work  of 
a  member  of  his  own  Church  already  alluded  to,  and  which  every 
man  ought  thoroughly  to  make  his  own  before  he  attempts  to 
publish  on  the  bearing  of  prophecy  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures, 


Art.  VII.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Ca unpoor  to  the  Boo- 
rciido  I*ais  in  the  Himalaya  MountainSy  via  GiralioVy  Agray 
Delhiy  and  Sirhind.  By  IMajor  Sir  William  Lloyd.  And  Capt. 
Alexander  Cierard’s  Account  of  an  attempt  to  penetrate  hy  Bekhvr 
to  (tarooy  and  th  i  Lake  Manasarowara  ;  with  a  Letter  from  the  late 
J.  (i.  (tkrard,  Esq.  detailing  a  visit  to  the  Shatool  and  Boorendo 
Passes y  for  the  purjxtse  of  determining  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on 
the  sonfheni  face  of  the  Himalaya,  ^'C.  ^'C.  Edited  by  George 
Lloyd.  2  vols.  London  :  IMadden  and  Co.  1B40. 

V^E  have  inserted  the  title  of  these  volumes  in  full,  long  as  it  is, 
because  it  at  once  presents  to  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  extensive  and  important  districts  visited  by  the  travellers,  and 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  encountered  the  difficulties  attJiching 
to  so  adventurous  an  expedition.  As  to  the  difficulties,  indeed, 
they  were  on  the  whole  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected; 
and  although  there  is  a  pleasure  in  an  imaginative  ascent  by  means 
of  the  descriptive  page,  of  lofty  mountains  and  snow^-covered 
heights,  from  the  securities  of  a  quiet  fire-side,  many  will  probably 
8ym|>athize  with  the  kindling  emotion  of  envy  with  which  we  feel 
ourselves  precluded  from  the  real  journey  amidst  the  wild  sub¬ 
limities  of  nature. 

Assuredly,  the  love  of  adventure  is  an  inherent  passion,  an  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  in  man ;  and  is  conferred  by  the  author  of  our  being 
to  answer  some  valuable  purposes.  It  is  by  this  the  antagonist 
instinct  of  fear,  also  given  to  answer  a  useful  end,  is  over¬ 
come.  Ihe  latter  operates  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  absolutely  wild  and  ungovern¬ 
able,  thus  frustrating  its  original  purpose  by  a  self-destructive 
power.  It  seeks  in  the  preservation  of  life  the  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  discovery,  and  of  perpetuating  usefulness.  This  is  strictly 
as  we  have  said,  an  instinctii'e  emotion,  of  which  even  during  its 
most  potent  operation,  the  adventurer  himself  has  little  conscious¬ 
ness;  for  in  this  |uirsuit  we  believe  that  most  of  the  class  risk 
drowning  or  breaking  their  necks  wdth  as  much  readiness  as  any 
of  the  human  species.  1  he  boldness  of  the  few,  hovv'ever,  minis- 
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ters  to  the  instruction  aiul  the  comfort  of  tiie  many.  The  one 
class  have  their  pleasures  in  intrepidity  and  fame;  the  other 
theirs  in  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  fruits  of  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  Such  is  the  eternal  circle  of  things;  or 
rather,  such  is  the  wise  ordering  of  the  framer  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  varieties,  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  a  perfect  and  univer- 
sid  providence. 

Besides  the  mere  instinctive  passion  to  which  we  have  referred, 
man  has  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  what  is  unknown,  and  to 
explore  the  vast  and  the  distant.  We  see  it  in  very  infancy ;  and 
it  breaks  forth  vehemently  in  childhood.  If  the  boy  cannot  scale 
the  heavens,  he  will  send  up  his  kite  to  those  unapproachable 
skies;  if  he  cannot  make  or  buy  the  telescope,  he  wdl  pay  his 
penny  for  a  glance  at  the  moon  or  the  planets  through  the  long 
tube  that  often  meets  you  by  the  way-side  of  the  city,  erected  by 
some  needy  man,  and  always  clustered  about  by  curious  gazers ; 
if  he  is  to  be  penned  down  in  his  school-days  at  the  desk  and  to 
the  form  with  his  grammar  and  aritlimetic,  he  will  be  sure  to  ask 
for  an  excursion  in  the  holidays ;  and  out  of  them  he  will  slip 
into  his  pocket,  and  steal  furtive  glances  at  the  book  of  tales  or  tra¬ 
vels  that  lead  him  into  fairy  land,  carry  him  to  the  stormy  ocean, 
the  far  off  island,  or  the  mountain  summit.  The  sjime  feelings 
operate  to  impel  us  to  the  distant  in  time  as  well  as  the  distant  in 
space;  and  hence  we  delight  in  from  our  birth,  as  well  as  cherish 
by  our  education,  the  romance  of  history,  which  brings  to  us 
cities,  sieges,  battles,  revolutions,  earthquakes,  shipwrecks,  and  all 
great  vicissitudes  and  events. 

So  long  as  we  can  remember  the  greatness  of  the  Ilimmalaya 
range,  always  hazy,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  like  a  dim  but  miglity 
shadow  of  magnificence  upon  the  horizon  of  our  thoughts,  we 
have  wanted  to  explore  the  great  something^  the  outline  of  a  vast¬ 
ness  that  seemed  to  be  there,  and  especially  when  told  what  little 
things  were  ililtnas,  and  even  Pyrennees  and  Alps  in  the  com¬ 
parison.  Fancy  has  often  pursued  its  rapid  course  over  the  path¬ 
less  deep;  stretched  along  the  wide-spreading  plains  of  India,  and 
boundeci  up  the  steep  declivities  to  the  snow-covered  heights,  and 
eternal  solitudes  of  this  celebrated  region.  We  have  often  sought 
to  know  the  elevation,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  wonderful 
part  of  the  physical  structure  of  our  ^lobe — how  far  up  vegetation 
extends — how  far  human  or  animal  life — what  sounds  and  echoes, 
what  sights,  what  cloud  or  what  sunshine  are  there ;  well,  then, 
we  have  now  some  good  information,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show 
the  inquisitive  reader  what  he  may  expect  in  perusing  these 
volumes. 

Major  Lloyd  started  from  Caunpoor  about  638  miles  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  After  some  weeks  he  traversed  the  plain  in  which  stands 
the  town  of  Saneeput,  in  view'  of  tlie  Hurdwar  hills.  This  plain 
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is  remarkable  as  tlie  site  of  two  battles,  wliicli  deeidecl  the  fate  of 
two  of  the  j^eatest  powers  of  India.  Tlie  first  was  in  1525  be¬ 
tween  the  small  army  of  Snltaun  Haher,  and  the  lar^e  force  of  the 
Patan  emperor  of  Delhi,  Ibrahim  Lodi,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  his  army  defeated  and  dispersed ;  the  Patan  dynasty 
overthrown,  and  the  Mo^ul  established.  1  he  second  was  in  17()1, 
between  the  Mohammedan  force  under  Ahmed  Shauh  Abdaullee, 
of  Candahar,  and  the  Mahrattas,  under  Bhaw  yidasiva.  Ab¬ 
daullee  invaded  India  six  times.  This  contest  almost  annihilated 
the  Mahrattas,  who,  had  they  conquered,  would  have  seized  the 
Piinjaub,  and  circumscribed  their  territory  only  by  the  Indus. 
But  we  hasten  on  to  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity. 

'  The  ascent  between  Syree  and  Semla  was  very  great,  but  tlie  road 
was  broad  and  excellent,  though  leading  over  and  along  the  sides  of 
high  mountains.  The  enormous  rallies  and  dells,  although  they  were 
precipitous  descents  of  1000  and  20(M)  feet  were  occasionally  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  also  abundantly  irrigated  by  streamlets  frecpiently  con- 
ducted  from  remote  springs.  Many  of  the  mountains  around  Semla, 
which  are  the  mere  vassals  of  the  mighty  Himala,  would  be  the  boast 
of  other  countries,  as  Wartoo,  or  Attoo,  10,(573  feet,  Jungala,  between 
1 0,000  and  1 1 ,000  feet,  the  larger  Shallee,  0(523  feet,  the  Choor  Pahar 
12,140  feet,  and  Jukkoo  8,120  feet.  Over  these  the  Snowy  Range 
extends  from  N.  30  deg.  W,  to  N.  70  deg.  E.,  embracing  consequently 
an  angle  of  1(H)  deg.  The  general  aj)pearance  of  this  mass  of  snow  is 
that  of  a  wide  undulating  plain,  from  which  peaks  arise  in  every  imagi¬ 
nable  shape.  Their  general  height  is  from  1(5,203  to  25,749  feet,  from 
1,(HH)  to  10, (MH)  feet  of  which  is  covered  with  eternal  whiteness,  the 
disputed  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  southern  side  of  this  first  high 
chain  being  15,(H)0  feet.  Between  these  peaks  are  the  passes,  which 
lead  into  Kinmawr  and  Chinese  Tartary,  the  principal  of  which  are 
those  nearest  to  us,  as  the  ShaUnd  15,555  feet,  the  Yoosoo  15,877  feet, 
and  the  B(M>rendo  15,171  feet.  This  first  barrier,  however,  is  but  the 
screen  to  other  assembliiges  of  higher  mountains,  which  again  are  still 
the  infericirs  of  the  world-like  bulwarks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
from  whence  they  slope  to  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  are,  at  length, 
lost  in  the  immeasurable  deserts  of  Cobi,  and  the  deep  woods  and  count¬ 
less  marshes  of  Sil)eria.  I'he  summits  of  this  highest  range  have  been 
estimated,  upon  gowl  grounds,  by  my  most  adventurous  and  intelligent 
friends,  J.  G.  Gerard,  and  A.  Gerard,  who  alone  have  explored  many 
|M>rtions  of  these  wild  recesses,  to  rise  to  the  enormous  elevation  of 
30,(HK)  feet.  M  ithin  these  towering  bounds,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  region  is  mournful  and  barren.  There,  surrounded  by  the  most 
gigantic  pinnacles  of  the  universe.  Sublimity  sits  fettered  to  Desolation. 
It  awes  the  mind  !’ — pp.  141 — 143. 

At  ISIahhasoo,  where  there  is  a  small  temple  of  Chinese  archi¬ 
tecture  built  of  wood  and  stone,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  situated 
on  a  peak  above  the  road,  our  travellers  had  attained  the  elevation 
of  9078  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  crest  whence  the  peak  rises 
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are  dells  from  1500  to  2000  feet  deep,  filled  with  forests  of  the 
finest  cedars,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  Many  of  the  cedars  are 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  120  to 
1  iO  feet  hi^h.  Their  tents  were  .pitched  upon  a  fine  green 
sward,  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large,  costly  Persian  carpet. 

‘  But  that  which  engrosses  our  attention  most,  is  the  far-stretching 
snowy  range  which,  through  the  summits  of  \Vart(H>,  the  Choor  Paliar, 
and  SirgtK)!  are  all  hooded  in  snow,  and  appear  on  a  level  with  us, 
nevertheless  fascinates  our  eyes.  We  are  now  comjiletely  bosomed  in 
the  mountain  region  which  extends  from  these  peaks  of  everlasting 
snow,  to  the  fevered  plains  of  Sirhund,  which  we  see  from  this 
lofty  station,  and  whilst  enjoying  the  refreshing  breeze,  pity  those 
whom  their  heat  enfeebles  by  its  intensity.  But  let  us  turn  to  the 
Himala.  The  three  mighty  peaks  of  Junonotree,  liearing  S.  K., 
sh(H)t  up  from  the  snowy  chain  to  an  immense  altitude.  Two  of  them 
are  connected  by  a  ridge,  the  third  is  at  some  distance,  isolated  and 
black,  contrasting  singularly  with  the  hoary  desert  around  it.  Their 
elevation  respectively  is  21,155  feet,  20,122  feet,  and  20,910  feet. 
Other  peaks  which  we  presumed  to  be  above  the  source  of  the  (langes, 
are  still  further  east,  and  on  that  side  close  the  view.  The  Shalund, 
V'oosoo,  and  Boorendo  Passes,  though  actually  more  than  forty- 
five  miles  distant,  appear  close  to  us,  such  is  the  delicate  purity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Beyond  this  first  barrier  w'e  see  the  sacred  sum¬ 
mit  of  Kailas  or  Raldung,  a  precipitous,  black,  triangular  pyramid, 
scantly  streaked  with  snow.  Its  height  is  21,411  feet/ 

— pp.  151,  152. 

At  Sooraan  they  found  hot  springs  near  the  bed  of  the  Sutliij. 
They  issue  from  the  side  of  a  dell  through  which  rolls  an  im¬ 
petuous  stream.  This  torrent  forms  a  fine  cascade,  bounding 
over  a  narrow  rent  in  a  mass  of  grass,  and  falls  about  forty  feet. 
There  are  five  springs,  with  fifteen  paces.  The  principal  one 
pushes  from  a  projecting  rock  close  to  the  waterrall,  and  runs 
into  a  small  artificial  well  of  mica-slate,  made  for  pilgrims  to 
bathe  in.  The  water  is  clear,  hot,  smoking,  and  has  a  saline 
taste,  but  no  smell.  The  pebbles  over  which  it  passes  are  coated 
with  ferruginous  matter,  and  the  spot  whence  it  issues  is  thickly 
incrusted  with  a  white  salt.  The  hot  vapour  has  decomposed  the 
rock  above,  depositing  particles  of  a  yellow  substance,  like  sul¬ 
phur,  but  emitting  no  sulphureous  smell.  The  (piantity  must  be 
great,  as  a  brass  vessel  whose  contents  were  equal  to  2lbs.  was 
filled  from  the  principal  rill  in  seven  seconds. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  w^ork  commences  at  the  fifth  chapter, 
where  the  preparations  are  begun  at  Koteghur  for  the  journey  to 
the  Boorendo  Pass ;  when  the  party  were  about  to  travel  through 
wildness  and  desolation,  and  along  the  most  dangerous  paths. 
They,  that  is.  Captain  A.  Gerard  and  P.  Gerard,  Major  Close, 
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Lieut.  Osborne,  and  Major  Sir  \\  .  Lloyd,  set  off  on  the  5th  of 
June  from  Sheyl,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet. 
Their  track  lay  through  a  magnificent  forest  of  cedars  and  pines ; 
and  during  their  march  they  sjiw  the  Himmalayan  peaks  towering 
up  from  both  banks  of  the  Sutluj  like  freshly  riven  masses  of 
alalKistcr.  We  can  easily  imagine,  as  it  is  suited,  that  nothing 
less  than  seeing  them  in  their  native,  pure  atmosphere,  can  give 
a  conception  of  their  exceeding  brightness.  In  the  woods  they 
found  the  wild  red  rose.  The  prevailing  rock  was  mica-slate. 
Therm.  59°  Fahr.  at  Koteghur;  highest  74°  at  Sheyl,  lowest  00°. 
From  the  Punnuoul  Pass  they  descended  2840  feet,  sometimes 
gnidually,  sometimes  abruptly  to  llooroo,  passing  through  much 
cultivation,  and  remarking  several  villages  in  the  midst  of  corn 
fields.  At  this  place  the  valley  of  the  Pubbur  is  about  a  mile  in 
width.  Looking  tow'ards  the  Himmalaya,  the  mountains  sweep 
down  to  the  river,  with  their  terraced  bases  girded  with  yellow 
crops,  in  which  are  numerous  hamlets;  dark  pines  patch  the 
slopes ;  the  ravines  are  filled  w  ith  bushy  woods  or  covered  w  ith 
exquisite  green  sward,  and  through  the  midst  the  Pubbur  rolls 
along  w  ith  a  sound  that  harmonizes  with  the  scene.  Above  this 
rise  mountain  ranges  of  a  deep  purple,  and  capped  w  ith  siiow\ 

*  We  ^find  the  valley  of  the  Pubbur  decrease  very  perceptibly  in 
width  as  we  advance,  Our  road,  which  was  as  usual  a  mere  foot¬ 
path,  followed  the  river  closely  the  whole  w^ay,  nor  had  we  ascents  or 
descents  that  w’ere  at  all  considerable  to  encounter ;  but  w’hen  opposite 
to  Huth(M)U'e,  the  crags  descended  abruptly  into  the  current.  We 
stopped  in  surprise ;  the  guide,  how'ever,  picked  his  w  ay  along  their 
precipitous  sides,  and  we  followed  w’ith  great  caution.  A  little  further, 
the  nK:k  overhung  the  river,  which  tt>rc  its  way  through  the  glen  with 
a  thundering  noise,  and  bedazzled  with  spray  ;  here  the  path  was  lost. 
LtHiking  anxiously  at  the  bare  block,  w'e  perceived  little  notches,  large 
enough  for  our  toes  to  rest  upon.  Pulling  off  our  shoes  and  jackets, 
w’e  embraced  the  snuHith  m;uss  as  widely  as  w’e  could,  stretched  out  our 
legs  to  secure  the  precarimis  f(M)ting,  and  thus  passed  this  dangerous 
8jH)t  with  the  utmost  ease.  One  of  the  camp- folio w'ers,  w’e  learned 
afterwards,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  fell  into  the  fearful  chasm,  and 
was  drow'iied.  Peace  be  with  him  !  for  I  have  travelled  sufficiently  to 
feel,  that  of  what  creed  soever  w’e  may  be  the  followers,  w'e  are  not  the 
less  brethren.  When  safely  over,  the  guide  pointed  out  another  path, 
w’hich  le<l  along  the  cliffs,  BOO  feet  above  us.  It  was  by  this  that 
most  of  our  party  and  the  baggage  came.’ — pp.  223,  224. 

Although  we  have  marked  several  other  passages  for  quotation, 
we  must  suppress  them,  and  introduce  our  readers  at  once  to  the 
chief  object  of  curiosity.  They  will  doubtless  thank  us  for  a 
pretty  long  extract. 

*  13th  June.  Camp  at  the  Leetee  Torrent,  4  m.  4  f.  Early  this 
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morninp  the  weather  became  clear,  and  I  left  my  fellow-travellers  in 
the  tent,  and  determined  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  western  peak, 
alK)ve  the  Pass.  I  experienced  much  labor  in  this  attempt,  as  the 
fraj^iiients  over  which  I  clamli^red  were  but  mjalerately  firm.  How¬ 
ever  I  pers?\’ered,  and  at  length  sUkhI  on  the  top.  Thy  sky  was  in¬ 
tensely  blue,  and  of  a  receding  vastness.  The  air  was  stirless,  cold, 
and  oppressively  pure.  From  here  I  saw  the  snow-clad  ranges  of  the 
further  Ilimmalaya,  running  from  X.  W.  to  E.,  an  assemblage,  as  it 
were,  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  world.  To  the  X.  E.  the  twin  peaks 
of  the  Purgkeeool,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  rose  to  the  skiey  elevation  of 
22,4^18  feet.  It  was  distant  fifty  miles.  Further  to  the  east,  and 
al)out  ten  miles  from  hence,  I  recognized  Raaldung,  one  of  the  pinna¬ 
cles  of  the  Kaailas,  whose  height  is  21,103  feet,  while  two  others, 
from  the  same  mass  of  sjilintered  and  bare  pinnacles,  were  19,iHM)  feet 
and  18,0tJ8  feet.  The  Kaailas  grcmp  is  alwve  a  hamlet  called  Risjiee. 
Seven  thousand  feet  below  me  was  the  glen  of  the  Sutlug,  filled  with 
a  glowing  blue  etherial  mist,  and  X.  X.  E.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Buspa  with  this  river,  distant  nine  miles,  was  the  village  of  Rroang. 
The  descent  to  it  from  the  B«M>rendo  is  by  a  ghwmy  ravine,  the  upjK^r 
])art  filled  with  snow,  the  lower  crowded  with  wchhIs.  Rut  the  object 
that  rivetted  my  thoughts  was  an  immense  pyramidical  peak  almost 
north,  on  the  stupendous  barrier  of  eternal  snow  beyond  the  Sutlug 
near  the  Maneruiig  Pass.  It  sto<»d  erect  and  alone  in  hoary  majesty, 
like  one  of  the  superior  powers  of  the  host  of  white-rol)ed  pinnacles 
around  it.  The  spot  I  was  upon  was  a  heap  of  decaying  rocks,  lM)und 
together  slightly  by  a  withered  mossy  soil,  and  a  few  abortive  lichens. 
The  gneiss  blocks  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  very  large.  These 
masses  are,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  constantly  breaking  away  from 
the  firmer  crags,  and  tumbling  thundering  into  the  abyss  beneath.  The 
snowy  peak,  to  the  west  of  the  one  J  wiis  upon,  was  separated  by  a 
frightful  chasm.  It  is  a  ghastly  dish>cation. 

‘The  eastern  summit,  alxwe  the  Pass,  is  higher  than  the  western, 
more  precipitous  and  compact,  but  crumbling  away,  nevertheless,  by 
the  ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  frosts.  The  Pass  itself  is  al)out  fifty 
paces  wide,  strewn  with  tlie  shattered  rocks  which  have  scaled  from  its 
sides.  The  descent  from  it  to  the  Sutlug,  is  so  steep,  that  we  did  not 
ch(H)se  to  venture  upon  the  snow-bed,  which  fills  a  part  of  the  ravune, 
lest  we  should  have  had  an  unnecessary  slide  of  three  or  ftmr  hundred 
yards,  with  the  toil  of  re-ascending.  LcK)king,  but  it  was  not  pleasing 
to  do  so,  to  the  south,  I  saw  the  mountains  near  the  Ch<H>r  Pahar,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  haze  in  that  direction,  I  should  have  seen  the 
distant  plains. 

*  I  sat  down  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  I  was  abme,  and  how 
elevated  1  The  prospect  on  all  sides  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  Ixuindless. 
Here,  indeed,  desolation,  veiled  in  mystery,  and  surrounded  by  invisi¬ 
ble  but  dreadful  ministers,  reigned  supreme,  throned  on  the  sepulchre 
of  countless  snow-storms.  Alwve  me  was  the  deep  splendor  of  the 
heavens,  around  me  the  winning  beauty  of  serenitude,  beneath  me  the 
all-gorgecms  nnignificence  of  the  world  !  I  felt  that  I  was  among  the 
lowest  under  the  glowing  sapphire  footstool  of  the  Beneficent.  How 
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infiuito  the  iniiul !  liow  finite  the  frame.  The  niiiul  infinite  for  it 
embraced  easily  the  vision  of  the  earth  ;  the  frame  finite,  for  what  was 
I,  ctmipared  with  that  which  I  beheld  above,  around,  and  beneath  ! 
The  pride  of  hnman  nature  broke,  and  the  heavenliness  of  huinil- 
ily  was  felt.  Alas  !  why  cannot  all  men  smile  when  they  pray  ; 
rejoice,  when  they  meet  ;  and  bir  the  briefness  of  this  existence,  enjoy 
the  jiladness  of  this  creation  ?  All  that  can  make  us  lia]>])y  has  been 
lavslowed  on  us,  without  scant  or  tithe,  and  the  waters  of  life  flow  now 
from  the  cleared  source.  Even  eternal  life  has  been  revealed  from 
Ilis  hallowed  lips!  Away  with  the  craft  of  worldly  consecratimi  ! 
Let  man  bow  his  stately  form  in  humility  to  his  Creator,  and,  in  the 
stedfastness  of  coiilidence,  trust  to  Ilis  paternal  mercy,  and  rejoice  in 
vitality  ! 

‘  After  these  reflections,  I  arose,  and  biddiiijr  farewell  to  that  dis¬ 
tant  realm  of  mountains,  which  I  should  never  see  again,  descended, 
slowly,  to  my  c«»ni])anioiis. 

*  Although  the  l*ass  is  within  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  this 
face  <»f  the  lliinala,  we  saw  several  small  birds  about  it,  one  of  which 
resembled  that  universal  favorite,  the  robin-redbreast. 

‘  I  trust  it  was  an  excusable  vanity,  but  1  uas  verv  much  ])leased 
that  1  had  been  the  first  European  who  had  ever  stood  (ni  the  summit 
4»f  the  western  ])eak  of  the  Hoorendo,  as  well  as  at  hav’ing  attained  a 
greater  elevation  than  31  out  Illanc,  besides  having  had  a  glim])se  of 
the  scarce  known  countries  of  the  Xorlher  liimala.’ — pp.  24,i _ 


o  cannot,  however,  allow  this  ]mssage  to  go  without  remark. 
Having  ourselves  visited  some  of  the  sj'lendid  scenery  and  jrrodi- 
gions  elevations  of  our  globe,  we  can  fully  symjrathize  with 
the  enthusiastic  expressions  which  naturally  issue  forth  amidst  the 
overwhelming  magnificence  of  nature;  yet  we  must  not  sacrifice 
or  seem  by  silence  to  sacrifice  tlie  interests  of  truth.  The  hea- 
AcnliiU'ss  of  a  real  humility  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  learned  on  the 
mount«iin  top,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  nor  should  persons  be 
led  b\  suih  repiesentations  to  imagine  that  a  sense  of  insignifi* 
Ctiiue,  and  a  moral  feeling  of  unworthiness  before  Ctod  w’hich 
enters  into  the  essence  of  the  C'hristian  grace,  are  identieal  in 
principle  and  spirit.  How  many  are  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  their  littleness  who  never  bowed  under  a  con¬ 
viction  of  their  guilt  ?  A  strange  confusion  of  ideas  surely  must 
ia\c  suggcstet  tlie  (picstion,  ‘  \\  hy  cannot  all  men  smile  when 
they  pray.  A o  us  the  inquiry  is  hardly  intelligible.  Prayer 
is  t  le  expression  of  ardent  desire  for  forgiveness  and  salvation, 
intermingled  with  profound  adoration  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Eternal.  1  hat  a  believer  in  the  Son  of  (iod  may  be  supposed  to 
.sinile  or  cherish  the  cheerfulness  of  hope  when  he  prays  is 
doiduless  theoh>gK  that  is  not  the  allusion  ‘here. 

It  has  in  fact  little  or  i.o  meaning,  and  is  probably  introduced  for 
tht  s.ike  of  he  antithesis;  but  we  remark  upon  it  because  mere 
tra>ellers  and  men  of  the  world  must  not  be  allowed  to  insinuate 
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error  or  utter  as  rclig’ion  that  which  is  hut  a  vajj^ue  aud  uuiincau- 
^^'^^^^‘diZtitioii,  1  lie  sjuuc  ohjoctiou  applies  with  cv'cn  in¬ 
creased  force  to  the  coiicludintr  sentences  of  tlie  aforesiiid  para¬ 
graph.  The  infinite  llein^,  it  is  (rue,  in  one  sense,  ‘dwelleth 
‘not  in  temples  made  with  hands,’  like  a  local  divinity,  as  if  he 
could  he  restricted  hy  sjiaee  or  limited  hy  time;  hut  from  the 
days  when  he  consecrated  hy  his  presence  and  hlessinir  the 
llethel  stones  and  altars  of  the  jmtriarchs  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
tahernacle  and  temj)le ;  and  from  iSolomon  to  the  period  of  un- 
, folding  the  incarnate  mystery,  when  with  two  or  three  j^athered 
toirether  in  his  name 'the  Saviour  promised  to  dwell,  the 
sanctuaries  of  relij^ioiis  worship  have  l^een  erected  hy  his  au¬ 
thority  and  pervaded  hy  his  ^lory.  \\'e  can  accompany  the  tra¬ 
veller,  and  worship  with  him  in 'the  peat  temple  of  na’ture,  and 
amidst  its  inexpressihle  splendors :  hut  we  must  ask  him,  instead 
of  (lisparapnii^  a  Idirher  devotion  hy  a  false  estimate  or  aself-flat- 
teiinj^  sentimentalism,  to  accompany  us  into  the  superior  and  more 
spiritual  temple  of  truth  and  relipon.  Hoth,  indeed,  are  the 
workmanship;  both  the  dwellinpjilace  of  Deity.  These  ohser- 
yations  have  been  made,  and  we  may  even  say  extorted  from  us, 
tor  the  sake  of  ^ruardin^  our  younir  friends  especially,  apiinst 
hein^  misdirected  hy  the  mere  sentimentalism  into  which  tra\a*llers 
are  frecpiently  betrayed  ;  and  whose  valuable  communications  we 
wish  to  see  freed  from  those  blemishes  which  prevent  our  other¬ 
wise  almost  umpialified  apjiroval.  If  we  shoidd  ho  asked,  is  a 
hook  of  travels,  then,  to  he  like  a  hook  of  ])iety  ?  Wo  answer, 
}e.s  in  this  respect,  that  the  principles  of  relipon  are  to  he 
upheld  when  referred  to,  and  nothin^r  that  is  sound  in  doctrine 
must  he  even  indirectly  im]>upied.  We  verily  believe  that  his¬ 
torians  like  (Jihhon,  and  travellers  like  Volney  (hut  in  the  class 
of  the  latter  we  hy  no  means  include  our  author)  have  done  as 
much  or  more  injury  to  the  truth  than  many  of  the  most  vehement 
and  oj>en  patrons  <»f  infidelity  or  persecution.  It  may  he  thought 
that  we  have  read  a  lon<r  lesson  on  a  brief  point.  He  it  so ;  lor 
we^  wish  it  to  he  lastinp  and  not  to  recpiire  rejietition. 

I  he  second  volume  of  this  work  dillers  considerably  in  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  first;  hein«r  less  occupied  in  search  for  the  picturesque 
than  in  pursuit  of  science.  it  is  not,  however,  without  its 
oistinct  references  to  the  pand  and  romantic  in  nature ;  hut  is 
written  in  a  less  ambitious  style,  and  more  definitely  for  hi«r|,er 
(mjects  than  those  of  adventure.  The  author  is  CapUiin  Alexan¬ 
der  (ierard;  to  whose  narrative,  as  the  title  states,  is  appended  a 
etter  from  the  late  .1.  C*.  Cierard,  Ksq.,  detailing  a  visit  to  the 
»  latool  and  Boorendo  Passes.  \\  ehave  a  valuahleseries  of  barome¬ 
trical  measurementsof  the  mountain  heights,  top*ther  with  botanical 
and  p'olopcal  references.  Human  nature  also  has  its  share  in  the 
narrative.  \\  e  must  introduce  a  short  passage  occurring  in  a  note  on 
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the  sixty-first  pa^c,  because  it  contains  that  kind  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  respectinjr  the  Iliinmalayan  ran^e,  which  the  scientific  in¬ 
quirer  would  most  estimate,  and  furnishes  that  kind  ot  knowledire 
for  which  books  of  travel  are  most  permanently  valuable.  It  is 
by  J.  G.  Gerard. 

‘  It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  south-west  and  west  aspects  of 
nmuiitaiii  ranges,  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  while  their  opposite 
faces  slope  less  rapidly,  and  spread  out  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
These  characters  are  peculiarly  striking  throughout  the  various  rainili- 
catituis  of  the  Himalaya,  and  no  where  so  remarkable  as  in  the  centnd 
ridge  itself.  1’he  traveller,  in  tracing  the  streams  to  their  source  in 
the  snow,  observes  that  the  north-west  exposures  of  the  ridges  ])resent 
hold  and  inaccessible  masses,  heavily  wooded,  and  thick  set  with 
j»lants,  till  the  hare  rock  and  accumulations  of  snow  only  stop  their 
growth.  On  the  other  hand  again,  to  the  south-east,  the  mountains 
soften  into  a  sloped  and  regidar  surface,  where  trees  are  less  active, 
ami  generally  cease  to  reach  their  level ;  on  the  northern  faces,  the 
soil  affords  the  richest  ])asturage,  the  limit  of  which  seems  only  to  be 
regulated  by  the  line  of  congelation.  It  is  this  disposition  of  the 
rocks,  or  what  geologists  call  the  dip  of  the  strata,  that  forms  those 
inclined  ]>lanes  which  so  much  astonish  the  traveller ;  the  angle  of  the 
sh»pe  varies  from  25°  to  55°,  they  fall  down  from  the  highest  crests  in 
one  pure  sheet  of  snow,  and  produce  an  effect  which  language  fails  to 
descrilMi.’ — p.  (3 1 . 

Mention  is  made  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  soil,  and  the  social  character  of  the  people  at  Soong* 
num,  which  is  in  the  Purgimnah  of  Shooe,  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  Sutluj,  having  four  divisions  once  belonging  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  chief.  Most  of  the  ])eople  of  Shooe,  or  Shooung,  are  traders 
to  Ludak,  Garoo,  and  Uoodok.  They  tiike  the  produce  of  the 
plains,  such  jis  matchlocks,  sid)res,  sugar,  tobacco,  cloth,  chintz, 
indigo,  copper,  pewter,  paper,  iron,  &c.,  and  bring  back  salt  and 
wool,  some  gold-dust,  tea,  borax,  and  shawl- wool.  The  salt  and 
borax  are  dug  out  ot  lakes  which  are  numerous  in  Chinese  Tar* 
tiiry  and  Ludak.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  gold-dust,  which  is 
separated  by  washing  the  sjuid  in  a  running  stream,  and  stirring 
it  till  all  the  lighter  particles  float  away.  The  remainder  is  dried, 
and  the  gold,  which  is  often  in  grains  so  fine  that  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  the  sand,  is  detected  by  quicksilv'cr,  mixing 
all  together,  and  observing  the  particles  that  are  tinged  with  the 
metal,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  mercury  in  fumes.  Gold  is  found  in  the  ground  at 
l)ango  Hookpa,  to  the  south-east  of  Mapang,  twelve  days;  and 
lately  a  new  mine,  producing  it  in  large  pieces,  was  discovered 
between  Goongeoo  lake  and  Mansurow’ur,  but  was  immediately 
shut  up  by  orders  from  Laluissa. 
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The  author  ^ivcs  the  Tartars  a  ^oo(i  character.  lie  says  that 
at  first  lie  thoii«;ht  less  of  them  than  of  their  nei‘j;hhours,  hut  they 
imjiroved  on  further  acquaintance  ;  and  his  conclusion  ultimately 
was,  that  they  are  the  frankest  and  most  honest  race  of  people  in 
India.  They  possess  neither  craft  nor  in«;ratitude,  and  they  may 
he  trusted,  he  says,  to  the  world’s  end.  Thieves  and  robbers, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  mountain-regions,  are  unknown  ; 
and  the  sjime  character  belonjrs  to  the  interior  tracts  of  llusahir, 
or  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  called  Koonawur,  lying  within 
the  snowy  mountains. 

We  shut  the  volumes  with  thanks  to  the  authors  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  they  have  aflforded  us.  Many  jiarts  of 
their  narratives  have,  indeed,  already  appeared  a  long  time  ago  in 
publications,  which  are  scattered,  ephemeral,  or  expensive ;  and 
we  are  glad  they  have  been  re-issued  with  important  addi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  connected  and  complete  manner  in  which  they 
now  ajipear.  We  hope  they  will  prove  but  an  introduction  to 
other  communications ;  for  first  journeys  are  often  like  first  trans¬ 
lations,  which,  however  careful  and  generally  correct,  are  im¬ 
proved  by  revision,  llesides,  future  adventurers  may  be  able  to 
traverse  these  mighty  regions  more  extensively ;  and  supply  us 
with  new  stores  of  knowledge  and  amusement.  We  heartily 
wish  success  to  all  who  hereafter  climb  the  lofty  rocks  of  the 
Mimmalaya  range,  and  dip  their  foot  in  eternal  snows,  to  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  winter  evenings. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Chivers  Everett,  late  of 
Heading,  By  H.  J.  Chump,  (-liaplaiii  of  the  IMill  Hill  Graininar 
School.  London:  Hamilton,  and  Co. 

^piIE  author  of  this  interesting  volume  has  proved  himself  every 
way  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  its  subject;  and  that  subject 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  excellence;  requiring  for  the  just,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  harmonious  exhibition  of  its  various  features,  accurate 
knowledge,  derived  from  tbe  best  sources  of  information  ;  warmth 
and  yet  truth  of  coloring,  produced  by  tbe  intimacy  of  friendship 
and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  assisted  in  its  decisions  by 
a  good  taste  and  a  refined  moral  perception  of  tbe  good  and  the 
beautiful.  In  all  these  respects  Sir.  Everett  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  his  biographer,  and  not  less  so  is  the  biographer  in 
having  to  draw  his  admirable  portraiture  from  an  original  with 
whose  principles,  spirit,  and  tastes,  he  is  so  thoroughly  imbued. 

Thomas  Chivers  Everett  was  born  at  Bull  Mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
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in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  His  early  life  was  spent 
beneath  his  father’s  roof,  who  was  an  extensive  clothier.  A  pious 
and  judicious  mother  watched  over  those  years  which  arc  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  committed  to  maternal  superintendence ;  and  the  few  frag¬ 
ments  oftlie  liistory  of  this  period  which  remain  suflicicntly  evince 
that  a  mother’s  duties  were  faithfully  discharged.  As  a  hoy  he 
was  distinguished  for  peculiar  sedateness  and  sobriety  of  charac¬ 
ter,  choosing  generally  the  more  quiet  pastimes,  and  fond  of 
solitude  and  of  books.  In  September,  180i),  he  entered  the 
excellent  seminary  of  Mr.  lUdlar,  Southampton,  of  whom  he  ever 
after  s|)oke  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and  to  w  hose  judicious 
plans  of  instruction,  he  attributed  under  God  the  foundation  both 
ol  his  intellectual  and  moral  attainments.  He  left  Southampton 
at  the  close  of  1815,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  lost  his  excellent  father,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty.  1  his  severe  bereavement,  young  and  unexperienced  as  he 
was,  threw  upon  him  the  care  of  the  business  and  the  familv.  He 
immediately  assumed  the  place  ol  his  deceased  parent,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  gravity  and  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.  His  mother 
moie  than  once  remarked  this  to  otliers.  She  said  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  :  ‘  1  homas  is  my  son,  but  he  has  been  more  than  a  son  to 
me.  I  never  thought  that  I  should  have  found  a  son  and  a  hus- 
b«nul  in  one  person,  l-rom  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  much  confined  to  the  house  by  a  weakness  of 
the  spine,  and  a  general  delicacy  of  health.  A  Christian  friend 
said  to  him  on  this  occasion  :  ‘  Sir,  you  have  borne  the  yoke  in 
your  youth.*  ‘Oh  no,’  he  replied,  ‘I  have  only  tasted  the 
cup.  It  w'as  during  this  lengthened  illness,  that  he  was  led 
lor  the  firsttnnein  his  own  apprehension,  cordially  and  thoroughly 
to  embrace  the  oilers  of  divine  mercy.  Of  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  this  momentous  change  in  his  principles  and  cha¬ 
racter,  he  gave  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  account  at  his 
ordination.  It  w’as  towards  the  close  of  this  period  when  about 
eighteen  years  old,  that  his  religious  views  actiuired  deci¬ 
sion  and  permanency.  From  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  there  were  two  points  to  which  his  mind 
Frpetiially  turned,  and  from  which  it  was  never  for  a  moment 
diverted.  1  he  first  was  the  payment  of  his  father’s  debts,  who, 
m  consequence  of  a  scries  of  misfortunes  had  died  insolvent.  This 
accomplish  at  the  death  of  an  uncle  from  whom  he 
id  if*' /u  egacy.  1  he  second  object  w  hich  he  contem- 

l  "i  '  r*'"  ^!*»reserved  dedication  of  himself  to  the 

Lehm  lih'"'  ^  word,  either  in  home  or 

ac  mill  V-'V  ‘‘''"’'‘y  ol’  s»cl> 
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bosom  ol'  fallen  man.’  Placed  at  the  head  of  his  mother’s  estah- 
lishment,  he  became  possessed  of  some  considerable  influence  in 
his  native  village,  which  the  weight  of  his  character  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  he  began  immediately  to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  him.  He  circulated  tracts,  visited  the  sick,  and 
taught  reading  and  writing  to  those  who  were  willing  to  learn. 
At  a  small  Baptist  Chapel,  the  only  one  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  constantly  attended,  and  there  among  the  children 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  he  made  his  first  public  efforts  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  ‘  The  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  which 
he  felt  whenever  he  delivered  Ciod’s  word,  always  prevented  him 
from  uttering  any  thing  which  had  not  been  the  subject  of  previous 
meditation  ;  and  he  esteemed  it  a  task  of  unusual  difliculty  to  speak 
rightly  to  the  young.’ 

From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  and  living  in  comparative  obscu¬ 
rity,  hut  few  incidents  of  any  importance  gave  variety  to  this  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  induced  after  mature  iiujuiry  and  reflection 
to  join  the  Congregational  Church  at  Warminster;  and  in  St'p- 
temher  of  the  same  year  entered  Hoxton  ns  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  Prior  to  this  period,  a  valuable  living  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  offered  to  him  which  he  respectfully  declined.  The 
question  of  establishments  he  had  well  sifted,  and  there  was  in  his 
character  an  utter  contempt  of  those  golden  lures,  by  which  such 
multitudes  are  fatally  decoyed. 

Wliat  were  his  impressions  and  feelings  on  entering  upon  the 
arduous  engagements  of  a  college  life  we  learn  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  uncle  at  Warminster. 

^  1  hope  I  feel  more  of  the  importance  of  the  work  on  w  hich  I  have 
entered,  since  my  residence  here.  I  hmk  hirward  with  anxiety,  while 
sometimes  Iiope  predominates  and  sometimes  fear.  I  would  he  depend  . 
ent  on  a  sii])erior  pow  er  ;  hut  1  find  that  unbelief  loves  to  dw  ell  on  the 
weakness  of  ilie  instrument  rather  than  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  great 
agent.  I  ho])e  you  remember  me  in  your  best  moments.  I  am  some¬ 
times  afraid  that  ])laces  of  ]>uhlic  education  are  not  so  often  mentioned 
in  ])rayer,  by  Christians  and  ministers  as  they  should  he.  \\’e  are  hero 
exposed  to  many  and  peculiar  tem])tati<»ns ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unless 
constant  divine  aid  he  abundantly  afforded  us,  w’O  shall  <lisa])p(unt  the 
expectations  of  our  friends,  and  the  hopes  <»f  the  churches.' 

His  biographer,  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  was  with 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  academical  course,  describes  his 
influence  over  his  fellow  students  as  commanding  and  most  hene- 
Hcial  in  its  nature.  He  observes  of  him  at  this  period,  ‘  Mr. 
Everett  had  none  of  the  vices  of  the  student.  With  mental  powers 
which  were  of  no  common  order,  and  which  fitted  him  for  any 
situation  in  the  church  of  C  hrist,  there  were  none  of  those  follies 
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and  eccentricities  which  so  frequently  throw  a  shade  over  the  early 
years  of  ministerial  life.  His  piety  was  eminent,  and  was  never 
for  a  moment  clouded  by  the  peculiar  temptations  of  college  life. 
His  conduct  was  most  exemplary;  so  exemplary  that  one  of  his 
fellow  students  thought  it  the  result  of  a  singularly  successful 
effort  to  maintain  a  character  in  the  house.  But  a  greater  mis¬ 
take  could  scarcely  have  been  made.  Having  heard  that  such  an 
opinion  had  been  expressed,  he  seemed  surprised  that  any  one 
should  give  him  credit  for  such  a  character  ;  and  said,  that.  ‘  he 
was  not  conscious  of  any  habitual  motive,  but  a  desire  to  do  the 
will  of  God ;  and  thought  any  other  motive  wholly  inadmissible  as 
a  rule  of  conduct.'  His  conduct  as  a  student  was  as  praiseworthy 
as  his  conduct  as  a  Christian  was  exemplary. 

‘  His  habits  were  not  loose  and  changing.-  His  plans  having 
been  maturely  considered  and  arranged,  were  adhered  to  w  ith  an 
inflexible  decision,  which  sometimes  looked  like  pertinacity ;  but 
it  was  the  jx?rtinacity  of  principle.  Loiterers  and  vagrants  are  to 
be  found  in  every  community ;  but  his  study  w  as  not  open  to 
them ;  and  those  who  had  wearied  the  energies  of  their  minds,  and 
were  seeking  recreation,  frequently  found  that  his  tale  of  labour 
was  yet  incomplete.  He  never  omitted,  or  gave  but  a  superficial 
attention  to  the  lectures  of  the  tutors,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  unnecessary,  or  not  immediately  connected  (as  some  have  too 
liastily  supposed)  w  ith  the  sacred  functions  of  a  minister  of  Christ ; 
and  his  proficiency  therefore  was  of  no  doubtful  or  partial  kind. 
His  correspondence  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  Hoxton,  proved  his  enlightened  piety,  his  intellectual 
vigor,  and  his  entire  consecration  to  the  work  upon  w  hich  he  was 
about  to  enter.  His  last  act  before  he  quitted  this  seminary  more 
than  sustained  his  high  character  as  a  man  of  superior  moral 
worth,  and  show  s  what  an  ennobling  principle  justice  is  w  hen  re¬ 
fined  and  sanctified  by  religion. 

‘  In  the  month  of  May,  a  short  time  before  he  left  Hoxton,  his 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Noah  Chivers,  of  Bath,  died,  and  left  him  a 
considerable  legacy.  This  property,  as  was  intimated  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  he  had  nobly  resolved  to  devote  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  father's  creditors.  Eight  thousand  pounds,  on  every 
ground  of  honor  and  of  justice  exclusively  his  own,  was  cheer¬ 
fully  sacrificed  to  rescue  the  memory  of  a  parent  from  the  reproach 
of  a  censorious  w’orld.  He  had  many  calculating  and  prudential 
advisers  on  this  occasion ;  and  every  argument  was  employed  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  an  act  ot  generosity  so  costly,  w'ould 
be  an  iniustice  to  himself,  would  impoverish  the  collateral  branches 
of  his  family,  should  the  state  of  his  health  forbid,  as  it  w’as  too 
probable,  a  matrimonial  alliance ;  that  it  could  neither  be  claimed 
nor  expected  by  the  creditors,  and  would  certainly  be  misinter¬ 
preted  by  the  world.  His  reply  w'as  brief,  straightforward,  and 
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pronounced  with  a  firmness  of  tone,  which  showed  that  in  his  own 
judgment  it  was  unanswerable.  ‘  That  it  was  an  act  of  the  plain¬ 
est  duty— an  act  for  which  no  credit  was  due  to  him — that  his 
fatlier  was  expecting  this  money,  and  with  it  would  have  met  his 
pecuniary  obligations ;  and  that  the  mere  transfer  of  this  sum  into 
his  hands  in  consequence  of  his  father’s  death,  ought  not  to  alter 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  intended  to  flow.*  This  explanation 
of  the  matter,  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  friends,  certainly  redeemed 
the  act  from  any  charge  of  Quixotism,  or  forgetfulness  of  the  claims 
of  himself  or  of  his  relatives.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  his 
deceased  sister,  and  his  surviving  brother  also,  contributed,  though 
in  a  small  proportion,  towards  this  object.* 

As  the  honesty  of  the  world  goes,  this  was  indeed  a  noble  in¬ 
stance  of  doing  justly,  and  though  it  ought  to  How'  from  the  honest- 
urn  which  the  light  of  nature  teaches,  and  conscience  approves  ; 
yet,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Everett,  there  was  superadded  a  sacred  re¬ 
gard  to  the  precept  of  his  divine  master,  ‘  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;  ’  and  we  know  not 
how  any  person  who  has  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  inunction, 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  Being  whom  he  professes  to  love 
and  to  obey,  can  act  diflerently.  But  alas  !  the  annals  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  trade  and  commerce  afford  lamentable  evidence,  that 
Christians,  so  called,  have  found  out  another  standard  by  which 
to  determine  what  is  right,  or  at  least  by  which  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  than  this  simple  rule  of  Christianity,  which  every  man 
can  understand,  and  which  is  of  universal  application.  ’I'hat  the 
creditors  on  this  occasion  appreciated  the  high-minded  pnnciple  of 
Mr.  Everett’s  conduct,  we  have  evidence  in  the  following  entry, 
copied  from  the  cash  book  of  one  of  them,  the  late  William 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Crockerton  : — 

*  To  Nathaniel  Everett’s  Estate,  in  discharge  of  my  claim 
thereon,  by  the  payment  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Chivers,  and 
John  Everett.  After  the  united  arguments  and  conversa¬ 
tions  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  urging  every  prudential 
motive  why  it  should  he  only  done  in  ])art ;  still  their  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  filial  regard  to  their  fatlier’s  memory 
extinguished  every  other  consideration,  and  induced  them 
magnanimously  to  resolve  to  discharge  in  full  every  debt 
proved  on  their  Father’s  estate,  althougli  it  recpiired  the 
sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  legacy  of  one  l)rother,  and  a 
great  pro])ortion  of  the  legacy  of  the  other  l)rother,  left 
them  by  their  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Nt»ah  (’hivers.  Esq., 
of  Bath,  to  the  extent  of  £10,1  MM).  So  nohle  an  act,  ex¬ 
ceeding  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  heard  of  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  thus  particularly  recording  .  .  3(J2  10  0 
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with  excellence  so  bright  anti  beautiful,  it  is  right  that  we  subjoin 
the  contrast.  In  more  than  one  instance  when  Mr.  Everett  paid 
down  the  principal,  he  was  coolly  asked  for  the  interest ! 

Brief  was  the  period  of  Mr.  Everett’s  stated  labors  as  a  pastor. 
The  sphere  of  those  labours  w  as  the  highly  respectable  and  popu¬ 
lous  town  of  Reading.  In  1827,  he  entered  upon  his  charge  as 
co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  A.  Douglas,  over  the  church  assembling 
in  Broad  Street.  The  invitation  was  unanimous,  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  inducing  him  to  comply  w  itli  it.  Addressing 
Mr.  Crump,  who  had  recently  settled  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  says,  ‘  Among  other  calls  for  gratitude,  this  is  one  w  ith  respect 
to  us  both ; — (jod  has  employed  us  as  instruments  in  uniting  two 
divided  churches.  To  his  name  be  all  the  praise.’ 

Another  trait  of  his  disinterestedness  is  disclosed  in  his  answer 
to  the  call  which  conveyed  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
their  venerable  pastor.  ‘  As  to  your  assurances  of  consulting  my 
comfort,  I  fully  rely  on  them.  I  do  not  wish  any  stipulations 
(the  principle  of  equality  being  understood)  that  might  give  to  an 
union  sacred  the  aspect  of  a  commercial  transaction.  My  tem¬ 
poral  supjwrt  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  Him,  who  has  inclined  your 
hearts  generally  to  desire  the  continuance  of  my  very  imperfect 
services  among  you.  That  unanimity,  indeed,  including  the  wishes 
of  your  respected  pastor,  has  been  the  most  powerful  inducement 
to  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  May  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  love  increase  our  mutual  candour  and  atiection.”  In  less  than 
three  years  this  union,  so  happily  commenced,  and  opening  to  the 
youthful  evangelist  the  brightest  prospects  of  usefulness  and  com¬ 
fort,  was  terminated  by  tlie  rapid  decline  of  his  health.  Even 
previous  to  his  ordination,  he  thus  writes,  ‘  I  move  heavily. 
Extreme  languor  often  unfits  me  for  labour,  and  chains  me  to  the 
bed  when  I  would  fain  be  in  the  study.  But  Ciod  is  merciful.  I 
have,  on  an  average,  three  public  services  in  the  week ;  sometimes 
four.  Visiting  pastoral ly,  attention  to  the  school  and  to  the 
young,  8:c.  occupy  much  time,  and  often  constrain  me  to  feel  that 
I  have  ‘  girded  on  the  harness.’  Several  extracts  from  his  letters 
w  ritten  at  this  period,  show'  that  he  entered  upon  the  sacred  duties 
of  the  ministry  with  an  humbling  sense  of  responsibility.  Ilis 
ordination  vows  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  and  minis- 
teral  duty,  and  these  he  religiously  kept  through  all  the  painful 
vicissitudes  he  was  doomed  to  pass.  He  had  an  admirably  disci¬ 
plined  mind,  as  to  the  right  improvement  of  time ;  and  as  he  set 
a  high  value  on  it  himself,  he  taught  otliers  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  the  same  important  lesson.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  he  imposed  upon  himself  others  of  a  more  general 
ch.aracter.  He  entered  corilially  into  a  plan  for  preaching  on  the 
Lord  s  day  to  the  bargemen  and  others,  in  the  open  «air ;  he  w’as 
the  zealous  advtK'ale  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
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Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society.  Tlie  particulars  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
the  toucliing  incidents  by  wliich  tins  brief  union  was  marked  and 
closed  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  His  character  comes  out 
finely  while  under  the  influence  of  the  bitterest  trial  be  was  ever 
called  upon  to  endure.  Mrs.  Everett  was  a  woman  of  singularly 
eminent  endowments,  both  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  character. 
She  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  bosom  of  affection,  and  a 
sphere  of  duty  she  was  so  admirably  (jualified  to  fill.  ‘  Heforc 
slic  had  laid  aside  her  briilal  attire,  and  immediately  after  having 
paid  her  first  and  last  visit,  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  which  she  had 
before  exhibited,  again  appeared,  and  she  never  afterwards  lell  her 
house,  till  she  wns  borne  by  others  to  her  long  home.  This  was 
an  hour  of  dreadful  laceration  to  the  heart  of  her  husband  ;  yet  he 
was  just  the  man  to  stand  in  the  midst  ofsuirering  with  a  tearless 
eye,  an  unquivering  lip,  a  tongue  that  was  dumb  with  silence, 
because  God  did  it.’  ‘His  heart  was  so  upborne  by  divine  con¬ 
solation  on  the  day  of  interment,  that  his  was  almost  the  only 
placid  countenance.  His  friends  around  him  wept  with  a  double 
emotion.  They  wept  in  sympathy  with  his  deep  but  unbetrayed 
grief — they  wept  still  more  to  see  the  heavcidy  calmness  of  that 
pale  but  peaceful  countenance.*  Unremitting  were  the  labors  in 
which  he  persevered  with  apparently  augmented  vigor,  till  warned 
by  four  months’struggling  with  disease,  he  preached  hislastsermoii 
at  Reading,  on  the  closing  Sabbath  of  the  year  18^).  To  Clifton 
and  to  Ilfracombe  he  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his 
strength,  and  wooing  back  health  to  the  attenuated  frame  she  had  so 
long  deserted.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Finding  it  impossihle  to 
return  to  his  charge  with  any  prospect  of  efiiciently  performing 
its  duties,  he  resigned  it  altogether  in  September,  1880.  *  It 

need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  church  parted  with  their  esteemed 
pastor  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret.’ 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  embraces  his  correspondence 
during  tlie  interval  of  his  resignation  and  departure  for  the  conti¬ 
nent,  affords  many  striking  evidences  of  ^Ir.  Everett’s  depth  of 
principle,  and  the  ardor  of  Ids  piety. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  his  health  having  somewhat  rallied,  he 
supposed  himself  capable  of  some  little  exertion  for  the  dilfusion 
of  sciiptural  knowledge.  The  weakness  of  his  lungs  rendering 
public  speaking  impracticable,  the  work  of  distribution  aj)p<'ared 
best  suited  to  his  ability.  In  connexion  with  this  mode  ot  labor 
the  destitute  sUite  of  France  presented  itself  powerfully  to  his  mind  ; 
and,  together  with  its  proximity  and  salubrity,  appeared  to  otter 
an  attractive  field  for  exertion.  How  weak  he  wits  in  body,  how 
strong  and  irrepressible  in  principle  and  spirit,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  shows,  while  it  awakens  our  deepest  sympathy. 
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*  Having  much,  and,  I  trust,  prayerfully,  weighed  the  subject,  and 
having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  parted  with  my  friends  at 
Southampton,  on  Tuesday,  the  third  of  April,  and  the  same  evening 
emlwrked  on  board  the  Camilla  steamer  for  Havre  de  Grace.  At  this 
point  of  time,  tlie  packets  from  Dover,  on  account  of  the  ap])earance  of 
the  cholera  in  London  and  its  neiglilwurhood,  were  subjected  to  qua¬ 
rantine  regulations,  on  tlieir  arrival  at  Calais.  The  same  restrictions 
were  not  imj)08ed  at  Havre,  on  the  Southampton  packets  j  and  tlie 
result  was,  that  every  one  going  to  Fiance  chose  to -make  the  voyage 
liy  the  last  named  conveyances.  This  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  crowdinl  state  of  the  Camilla.  We  carried  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  passengers,  including  the  American  ambassador  to  h  ranee,  and,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  the  celebrated  Washington  Irving.  Four  or  live 
gentlemen’s  carriages,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  luggage  crowded 
the  dt»ck  ;  and  below,  every  berth,  and  every  inch  of  door  that  could 
U‘  converted  into  a  place  of  re]M)se,  were  occupied.  The  night  was, 
happily,  excei*diiigly  calm  and  mild ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to 
my  fatigue,  induced  me  to  attempt  gaining  a  little  repose  on  the  deck. 
Drawing  on  my  cloth  lioots,  wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  employ¬ 
ing  my  travelling-bag  as  a  pillow,  I  crept  under  one  of  the  chariots, 
and,  thinking  of  Jacob  at  Dethel,  and  of  Jacob’s  God,  I  enjoyed  some 
intervals  of  slumlM?r.  Towards  the  morning,  however,  a  pain  in  my 
chest  apjH*ared  to  indicate,  that  exposure  to  the  night  air  had  proved 
injurious  to  me, — a  suspicion  that  was  sinm  confirmed  by  an  expectora¬ 
tion  of  lihnid  from  the  lungs.  This  somewhat  startled  me,  as  presenting 
a  probable  obstacle  to  my  plans.  Hoping,  however,  that  the  symptoms 
would  siHH-'dily  disappear,  I  made  arrangements  on  my  arrival  at  Havre, 
alMiut  iKHm,  for  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  experienced  all  a  traveller’s 
annoy ana*s  in  passing  my  luggage  through  the  Custom-House,  and  in 
obtaining  a  passjxirt  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  night,  however,  I 
experienct'd  a  severe  bowel  attack,  which  left  me  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness,  and,  in  addition  to  the  expectoration  from  my  lungs,  which 
still  continued,  induced  the  resolution,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  feeling, 
to  return  to  Kngland.  The  Camilla  left  Havre  on  Friday  evening,  and 
at  two  o’chick  on  Saturday  I  was  dining  with  my  brother  in  Salisbury ; 
grateful  to  God  that  I  was  not  lying  on  a  sick  bed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  yet  so  overwhelmed  with  the  apparent  frustration  of  my  hopes, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  my  changes  during  the  week,  that  I  could 
scarcely  jH'rsuade  myself  that  I  was  not  under  the  influence  of  slumber 
or  of  delusion. 

*  So  terminated  my  first  effort  for  the  benefit  of  France,  in  which, 
having  betm  disappointed  of  an  ex|>ected  supply  of  French  tracts,  both 
froni  Ijondon  and  Southampton,  1  left  in  that  unhappy  land  only  three 
sp€*cimen  tracts,  which  1  happened  to  possess,  and  my  own  French  Tes¬ 
tament.  And  yet,  who  shall  say,  that  He  who  chixises  ‘  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,*  will  permit 
thost‘  groins  of  truth  to  perish  ?  ^ 

Having  recruitiHl  my  strength  a  few  weeks  among  my  friends,  and 
arranged  that  my  sister  should  accompany  me,  1  started  for  Jersey  on 
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tlie  9th  of  May,  1832,  from  Weymouth,  hoping  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Norman  Isles  to  the  coast  of  France,  would  j)ermit  frequent  visits 
to  that  country,  even  w'hile  1  secured  to  myself  those  domestic  comforts 
which  my  delicate  health  rendered  indispensable.  I  remembered,  too, 
that  when  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  forbidden  to  preach  the 
word  in  Asia,  they  immediately  ‘  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,' 

*  Having  safely  arrived  at  Jersey,  and  made  some  little  efforts  for 
the  dissemination  4)f  the  Scriptures,  among  the  French  and  other  foreign 
vessels  which  frequent  the  port  of  St.  Helier's,  I  thought  myself  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered,  al)out  the  end  of  June,  to  attempt  an  excursion  to  the 
French  coast ;  partly  by  way  of  experiment  as  to  the  facilities  for  the 
circulation  of  truth  in  the  northern  de])artment8  of  h'rance,  and  partly, 
to  try  my  own  capabilities  for  the  requisite  exertion.’ — p.  131) — 14l. 

Of  this  second  attempt  Mr.  Everett  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  seem  to  lose  sight  of  his 
object.  Unwearied,  indefatigable  in  the  highways,  in  the  streets 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  market-places  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  auspicious,  or  apparently  the  reverse,  tlie  work  of 
circulating  tracts  and  testaments  occupied  his  whole  time.  St.  Malo 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  the  principal  scene  of  his  exertions. 
On  the  sixth  of  July  he  embarked  on  board  the  Telemaque,  a 
French  sloop  trading  to  Jersey  ;  and  concludes  his  Journal  of  this 
trip  with  the  following  characteristic  sentence,  ‘  1  left  my  last 
‘  tract  with  the  captain,  being  determined  to  ctirry  home  to  a  land 
^  of  plenty  no  spiritual  food  which  might  nourish  an  immorbd 
‘  spirit  in  a  moral  wilderness.  After  a  voyage  of  nine  hours  with 
‘  a  very  light  breeze,  I  reached  Jersey,  at  once  thankful  for  the 
‘  countless  mercies  1  had  received,  and,  exhausted  with  the  fatigue 
‘  and  excitement  of  the  week.  ^lay  the  rain  of  Heaven  descend 
‘  on  the  seed  which  has  been  so  feebly  scattered  !’ 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  after  many  struggles  with  IxKiily 
weakness,  and  much  menUiI  hesitiition  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  interval  of  returning  strength  to  visit  again 
the  shores  of  France,  and  embarked  for  Granville ;  where,  on  his 
arrival  he  soon  commenced  his  operations.  The  15th  of  the  month 
was  the  fete  of  the  Holy  \'irgin ; — 

‘  Tlie  shops  were  far  more  generally  shut  than  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the 
ships  hoisted  the  tricolor  ;  grand  masses  were  performed  in  the  churches, 
and  the  day  wjus  kept  as  a  holiday.  I  this  morning  carried  my  tracts 
into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  fixing  my  station  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church,  supplied  the  wor8hip])ers  on  their  way  thither. 
As  I  went  to  the  pro])osed  s]M>t,  a  man  from  the  d(K»r  of  a  public-house, 
called  after  me,  *  Mr.  Englishman,  will  yt.u  bring  some  of  your  IxMiks 
hither?*  a  request  with  which  I  subse<piently  complied.  On  the  road 
1  met  the  <liligence,  which  1  8top])ed,  and  gave  tracts  to  a  gentleman 
and  lady  who  were  travelling  in  the  coupe.  The  driver  and  conductor 
also  requested  some.  A  French  officer,  to  whom  I  gave  some  books. 
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uloppetl  and  conversed  with  me  ten  minutes.  lie  asked  me,  ‘  if  we 
Indievetl  in  the  Virjjin,  in  Kurland  ;*  observin'^  that  he  was  himself  '  a 
(’hristian,*  !»ut  he  Ihoujjht  all  these  ceremonies  and  holidays  ‘  a  silly 
thinjj*  (line  hetise).  He  appeared  much  pleased  with  my  occupation, 
said  it  was  verv  laudable  thus  to  disseminate  correct  sentiments,  and  on 
iny  jjivinji  awav  a  tract,  while  we  were  conversin",  to  a  ^passenger,  he 
replied  to  the  iinpiiry,  *  \\  hat  does  it  contain  ? — ‘Truths!  (des  verites.) 
On  partinj',  he  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand.  IVIay  he  jirove 
to  Ik*  one  of  that  ‘  little  fliK'k  *  in  France,  which  rejects  Catholicism, 
and  yet  ch^aves  to  Christianity  !  Finished  my  distribution  in  a  suburb 
of  the  town.  Here  I  met  one  respectably-dressed  woman  returning 
from  church.  On  my  otferinjj  a  tract,  she  inquired,  ‘  how  much  ?' 

‘  Nothing  ;  it  is  a  gift.*  ^'iewing  me  with  surprise  and  suspicion,  she 
exclaimed,  *  nothing  !  surely  no  one  fives  away  any  thing  for  notlitiif/  !' 
I’ointing  upwards,  I  rejoined,  ‘  ^ladain,  there  is  another  world.  *J’lie 
change  of  her  countenance  indicated  that  she  understiMid  me,  and, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  slie  received  the  b(M>k.  Distributed  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.’ — ]>.  1()7,  lt>H. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  he  returned  to  .Jersey,  and  from  thence 
to  Kngland.  From  October,  1S32,  till  April,  1833,  Mr.  Everett 
residecl  with  a  near  relative  at  Dristol.  But  ‘  though  compelled,’ 
says  Ids  biographer,  ‘  fora  season  to  inactivity,  nothing  could  divert 
‘  his  attention  from  the  land  of  popery  and  infidelity,  which  he  had 
•  been  constrained  so  early  to  abandon.’ 

T'he  last  melancholy  chapter  of  this  instructive  narrative,  which 
every  young  Christian,  and  especially  every  aspirant  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  ought  to  read  and  study  till  he  catches  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  Mr.  F^verett’s 
fluctuating  Iiealth,  his  attainment  of  comparative  convalescence — 
Ids  second  marriage — his  settlement  at  Bristol,  in  a  school,  where 
he  carried,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  all  his  piety,  acquirements, 
and  energy ;  and  his  death,  the  eftect  of  a  sudden  rupture  of  a 
bloiMl-vessel,  and  therefore  unexpected,  yet  to  him  peaeeful  and 
bappy,  and  to  his  dearest  friends  consoling  .and  most  satisfactory. 
But  we  liave  already  quoted  more  than  we  intended.  We  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  memoir  because  it  is  just  now  the  fashion 
to  give  the  Biography  of  saints  that  might  figure  very  well  in  a 
Homan  cidendar,  but  who  in  these  limes  were  totidly  unfit  for  the 
lalNirs  and  ministrations  of  a  protestant  church.  ^Ir.  Everett  is 
a  lair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  men  that  ensure  esteem  its  pastors 
of  our  congregiitional  churches,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Mr.  Everett  is  worth  a 
thousand  St.  Frondes.  And  tor  our  parts,  with  such  practical 
evidence  of  the  inutility^  of  apostolical  succession,  we  can  readily 
dis|^>ense^witli  it,  leaving  it  to  those  on  whom  it  confers  no  sanctity’, 
w  hilo  it  involves  them  in  all  the  guilt  of  a  most  fearful  responsi- 
nlity .  1  hey’  are  the  successors  ot  the  apostles,  who  aim  to  evan¬ 

gelize  the  world,  and  regard  success  as  their  noblest  reward  ! 


Art.  IX.  1.  Glances  at  the  Times^  and  Reform  Government*  By 
John  Wade.  London:  Ertinglmm  Wilson. 

2.  A  BUI  to  make  further  Provision  as  to  certain  rights  of  votinsc  for 
Members  of  Parliament  in  England  and  Wales,  By  Lord  John 
Bussell.  1840. 

3.  A  BUI  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Votns 
in  Ireland.  By  Lord  Stanley. 

^HE  piibliaition  placed  at  the  Iicad  of  this  article  is  devoted  to 
a  retrospect  of  all  the  reforms, — orj^anic  or  administrative, — 
civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, — effected  M'ithin  the  last  ten 
years;  the  bill  placed  second,  proposes  further  progressive  move¬ 
ment,  to  perfect  and  seenre  those  reforms ;  the  object  of  the  last 
is  to  back  the  p«iddles  of  the  sUite  sliip,  and  return  stern-foremost 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  event¬ 
ful  epoch  referred  to.  We  have  arrived  at  a  critical  juncture; 
and  before  a  long  period  of  time  elapses,  the  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  choose  between  reform  or  no  reform,  advancement  or 
retreat,  between  progress  pari  passu  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  a  return  to  exploded  principles,  ancient  corruption,  and  the 
bigoted  prejudices  of  former  times.  Lord  John  Bussell  justly  as 
well  as  forcibly  described  the  (jualityof  Lord  Stanley’s  projmsition 
when  he  siiid,  ‘  The  proposition  was  to  begin  a  retrograde  course, 

‘  to  diminish,  to  restrict  the  franchise  of  one  part  of  this  united 
‘  kingdom  ;  and  thus  to  show  that  hereafter  it  would  be  their 
‘  endeavor  and  the  aim  of  their  legislation,  to  go  back  from  thjit 
‘  franchise  which  the  people  had  obtained  from  their  hands ;  to 
‘make  that  franchise  more  difficult;  to  consider  the  man  who 
‘  asked  for  that  franchise  as  a  public  enemy ;  and,  though  at  first 
‘  by  slow  degrees,  to  diminish  and  destroy  that  franchise  which 
‘  as  he  contended  had  been  most  liberally  bestowed.* 

There  is  a  party  in  the  country  like  a  certidn  animal  that  will 
swim  against  the  stream,  when  compelled  to  take  the  water;  and 
return,  when  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Hut  are  the  people  of  this  country  prepared  to  go  Imck  to  4\)ry 
principles  ?  Is  the  tide  of  intelligence,  now  swelled  by  a  thou- 
stnid  tributary  streams,  and  rolling  on  like  a  majestic  river,  dif¬ 
fusing  blessings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  gladdening  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  to  be  turned  bachrards?  Are  profligacy 
and  extravagance  in  all  the  public  departments  again  to  take  the 
]>lace  of  scrupnlous  economy  and  jealous  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  peoj)le  ?  Are  the  halcyon  days  of  pensions  and  sinecures 
— the  former  bestowed  behiiul  the  ministerial  curtain  on  men 
and  women  who  deserved  nothing  from  their  country  but  con¬ 
tempt,  the  latter  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boses,  Ardens, 
Heresfords,  Byders,  Hathursts,  Seymours,  Scotts,  and  Crokers — to 
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return  once  more?  Are  toleration  and  a  reg^d  for  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  to  be*  exchanged  for  the  fierceness  and  pride  of  a  dominant 
hienirchy  ?  When  we  see  prelates,  who  during  the  course  of  a  long 
public  life  never  voted  against  negro  slavery,  and  an  ex-minister 
who  invariably  opposed  the  efforts  in  favor  of  black  emancipation, 
coming  forward  and  joining  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  society  for  the 
civilisation  of  Africa  and  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  one 
would  think  that  we  might  fairly  sjiy,  No,  to  these  questions,  and 
confidently  predict  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  triumphant 
march  of  intelligence.  But  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  strange 
indications  on  the  politiad  horizon.  When  we  mark  the  general 
conduct  of  the  party  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  bishops 
belong,  we  cjinnot  fall  into  the  mistake  of  imputing  the  new-born 
zeal  in  this  cause,  to  anxiety  for  the  advance  of  great  regenerating 
principles,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  g*ain  the  good  graces  of  the 
Queen’s  liusbaiid.  Every  thing  we  hear  and  see  convinces  us 
that  ere  long  the  people  must  make  their  election  between  a 
retrograde  and  a  progressive  policy — between  a  liberal  and  a 
Tory  administration.  The  enemies  of  popular  rights  already  are 
busied  in  preparations  for  a' return  to  the  position  from  which 
they  were  driven  amid  the  execrations  of  the  w  hole  kingdom;  and 
the  prognnnme  for  the  retrograde  procession  is  arranged  in  the 
following  order : 

I.  Church  extension. 

II.  Contraction  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland. 

HI.  ‘  National  *  education  administered  by  the  clergy  of  the 
esUd)lished  church. 

I\’.  'riie  organization  of  a  general  system  of  bribery,  intimi¬ 
dation,  and  demoralisiition  at  elections. 

\ .  I  he  publication  of  the  claims  of  the  state  priesthood  to 
*  apostolical  succession  ;  and  the  denial  to  all  Christian  ministers 
beyond  the  pide  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  (stiving 
always  Romish  priests)  of  the  name  or  character  of  true  pastors. 

Dissentkrs  cidl  for  relief  from  compulsory  payment  to  the 
esUd)lishment,  demand  the  destruction  of  those  engines  of  perse¬ 
cution  cidliMl  the  spiritual  courts,  and  press  upon  the  country  the 
necessity  of  many  church  reforms: — Sir  Robert  Inglis  rises  and 
proposes  that  their  claims  shall  be  met  by  a  vote  from  the  public 
purse  to  the  anioqnt  of  some  few  millions  for  church  extension  ! 
Sir  Robert  treats  the  Dissenters  as  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble  treated 
her  maidens.  W  hen  they  grumbled  that  they  w’cre  pinched  by 
reason  of  the  scarcity  «)f  sugar  and  butter,  that  paragon  of  virgin 
housekeepers  protested  that  they  w^ere  pampered  with  good  living, 
Riul  ordered  theni.  to  l>c  placed  on  short  commons.  Just  so,  when 
tie  clnldren  of  Israel  complained  of  the  grievousness  of  their 
tasks,  Uieir  Egyptian  tyranU  exclaimed,  ‘  Ye  are  idle,*  and  dou- 
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bled  tlie  tale  of  bricks.  The  Tories  hope  to  make  the  country 
forget  one  wound  by  inflicting  a  fresh  one  : — 

Atqui 

Emovit  veterem  mire,  noviis  ;  ut  solet,  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitis  qiie  dolore : 

Ut  lethargicus  hie,  fit  pugil  i*t  inedicum  urget  ? 

A  new  disease  ex|ielled 
My  old  distemper  :  as  when  changing  pains 
Fly  to  the  stomach  from  the  head  and  reins, 

Thus  the  lethargic,  starting  from  his  l>ed 
In  boxing  frenay,  broke  his  doctor’s  head. 

Lord  Stanley  legislates  for  Ireland  on  the  same  principle.  Tiie 
Irish  petition  for  reform  and  a  redress  of  grievances:  the  member 
for  Lancashire  declares  he  will  abridge  the  privileges  which  they 
possess.  They  ask  for  food,  and  he  gives  them  a  ‘  scorpion.' 

It  needs  no  further  demonstration,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
Tory  party  tends  towards  a  retrograde  course. 

A  certain  class  of  unscrupulous  partisans  are  very  fond  of 
asserting  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  country  by  a  reform 
government  and  a  reformed  jKirliament;  and  another  class  declare 
that  they  can  see  no  difference,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
between  a  Whig  and  Tory  government.  Mr.  Wade's  Cilances 
at  the  Times  supply  a  refutation  to  these  two  assertions.  We  are 
not  amongst  those  who  are  prepared  to  praise  every  act  of  Earl 
Grey's  and  Lord  Melbourne’s  cabinets — who  are  able  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  all  the  declarations  volun¬ 
teered  by  the  statesmen  who  composed  them,  or  who  think  that 
they  left  nothing  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done;  still  that 
man  can  have  small  claims  to  candor,  or  must  have  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  business  of  a  government,  who  can  refuse  to 
admit,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a  series  of  political  changes 
have  been  made,  unequalled  in  extent  and  permanent  value. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840,  an  absolute  revolution 
has  been  effected ;  and  no  epoch  in  British  history  will  occupy  a 
more  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  ‘  There 
‘  is  no  instance,  perhaps,'  observes  Mr.  Wade,  ‘  oi  a  country 

*  achieving  so  peaceably,  yet  in  the  main  so  efficiently*  a 
‘  reform  of  old  and  inveterate  abuses ;  of  effecting  so  radical  a 

*  change  in  every  department  of  her  domestic  polity,  without 

*  running  the  risk  and  detriment  of  a  revolutionary  convulsion.' 

To  estimate  fairly  what  has  been  effected,  we  must  recollect  what 
were  the  grievances  and  abuses,  for  the  removal  and  correction  of 
which,  reformers  were  accustomed  to  ask,  prior  to  1830.  Mr. 
Wade  enumerates  them  as  follows:  corruptions  in  the  repre¬ 

sentative  system;  second .  a  lavish  public  expenditure,  and  the 
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unequal  allocaiioii  of  taxes;  third,  ♦ommercial  and  chartered 
monopolies ;  fmtrth,  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  ffth,  defects 
of  the  laws  and  judicial  administration;  sixth,  close  and  decjiyed 
corporations ;  sevetdh,  pensions  and  unmerited  grants  ot  public 
money ;  eighth,  a  foreign  policy  belligerent  and  favoVable  to 
despotic  govennnents;  ninth,  abuses  ot  patronage  in  Scotland, 
ann  the  mal-adininistration  and  neglect  of  Ireland.  •  , 

Now  there  is  not  one  of  these  grievances  or  abuses  which  has 
not  been  grappled  with.  Some  have  beeft  thoroi5ghly  reformed ; 
others  have  been  partially  improved;  and  against  all  have  en¬ 
deavors  at  amendment  been  directed. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that,  nothwithstanding  the  Reform  Bill,  • 
the  aristocracy  will  (as  long  as  we  are  without  the  Ballot),  still 
be  able  to  command,  in  ordinary  times,  a  povvertul  inflvence  in 
the  Mouse  of  Commons;  but  if  the  aristocracy  clioose  to  challenge 
a  trial  of  strength,  or  attempt  any  bold  invasion  of  popular  rightj^ 
the  Reform  Bill  has  given  the  people  power  to  prevail.  As  long 
as  the  Ref(»rm  act  remains,  the  electoral  body  \yill  possess  a 
security  against  oppression  for  any  length  of  time;  but  the  danger 
is,  lest  it  should  he  insidiously  and  imperceptibly  undermined, 
and  neutndized  in  detail. 

Agjun,  the  advjintages  bestowed  upon  the  community  by  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  corporations  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  Before  the  act  of  1835  tliere  prevailed  a  general  distrust  ot 
the  sftj'e/erted  municipal  councils,  wdiose  powders  W'ere  subject  to  no 
control,  and  whose  itcts  and  proceedings  being  secret  were  unchecked 
by  the  intluence  of  public  opinion — a  distrust,  too,  of  the  local  magis¬ 
tracy,  tainting  with  suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
and  often  accompanied  w’ith  contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom 
the  law’ w  as  adminiftlered.  To  this  must  be  added  public  discontent 
under  the  burden  of  local  taxation  ;  for  under  the  state  of  things 
w’hich  existed  before  a* liberal  government  reformed  municipal 
abuses,  revenues  that  ought  to  have  been  applied  for  the  ])ul)lic 
advanUige  were  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  were 
sometimes  wastefully  bcstow’e*d  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals — often  S(juandered  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  morals 
and  character  of  the^  people.*  Trade  and  commerce  have  been 
the  better  for  the  removal  of  the  grievous  restrictions  laid  upon 
the  enterprise  of  men  desirous  of  engaging  in  commercial  pur¬ 
sing:  formerly  no  man  could  commence  business  in  a  towai  of 
which  he  had  not  the  ‘freedom,*  w’ithout  the  payment  of  heavy 
pecuniary  fines,  \vhich  often  absorbed  half  the  •capital  of  young 
industrious  beginners.  If  wcv  look  to  the  Irish  towns  which 
are  cursed  with  unreformed  corporations,  we  see  trade  withering 
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under  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it;  while  those  towns  that  have 
no  such  incubus  are  displaying  enerp^y  and  life.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Limerick  and  Bclfiist.  The  latter  is  not  governed  by  a 
self-elected  corporation — the  former  is ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
Belfast  is  rising  in  importance  and  opulence,  and  takes  the  lead 
in  enterprise  and  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  Limerick, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  navigable  rivers  in  the 
world,  so  situated  that  it  might  command  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  the  western  w'orld,  is  almost  at  a  stand-still.  The 
revenues  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  making  improvements  are 
squandered  in  secret,  upon  officers  and  policemen  ;  and  the  in- 
habitiints  are  crippled  with  the  weight  of  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and 
taxes  !  The  Whigs  relieved  England  and  Scotland  from  the 
municipal  evils  under  which  Ireland  now  suffers;  and  would  have 
remedied  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  if  the  Tories  had  not  six  times 
interfered  to  mar  their  design. 

We  do  not  propose  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  Mr. 
Wade  through  every  step  in  his  interesting  and  candid  retrospect 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  and  civilization  by  the 
present  government;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  five  measures 
of  reform  which  are  enough  to  render  the  authors  of  them  illus¬ 
trious.  We  allude, to  the  extensive  reforms  in  our  criminal 
law,  and  the  mitigations  of  the  penal  code ;  second^  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  reductions  in  salaries  of  public  men — the  abolition  of  useless 
offices — the  consolidation  of  other  offices — the  purification  of  the 
pension-list,  and  the  submitting  it  to  public  scrutiny ;  M/n/,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  data  for  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  a  boon  of  the  highest  value  to  dissenters  ;yb?/rM,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers;  and  the  estab¬ 

lishment  of  a  uniform  penny  postage.  'I  hese  are  changes,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 
Reductions  in  the  public  expenditure  have  been  effected  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  Fees  to  the  amount  of  £30,000  per  ann. 
were  abidished  in  the  King's  exchequer ;  and  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Grey  administration,  the  estimates  for  the  effective 
naval  service  were  tw'o  millions  below  what  they  w'ere  in  1830. 
Mr.  Wade  supplies  the  following  table  of  reductions,  which  show’s 
that  the  ministers  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  reform  by  retrencbing 
their  own  Claries: — 
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£ 

Treasury . .  ’  ’  *  *  20,900 

Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Depart-  828 

. . 

. . 19,940 

Army .  17,870 

King's  Household,  &c . 11,280 

Customs .  64, .520 

Kxcise . 

Judges  and  Courts  of  Law  .  .  . 

Ireland . 

Colonial  Agents,  &c . 

Ambassadors . 

Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers 

Pleni|M)tentiary . 

Ministers  resident  abroad  .  .  .  .  i 

SecFftaries . | 

Consuls,  . 

Miscellaneous . 

General  Total . 


Savings  to  a  considerable  extent  have  also  been  effected  by  the 
reduction  of  establisliments  in  the  various  colonies  and  plantations. 
In  the  years  183 1-2  there  were  4 14  offices  in  the  customs  abolished, 
and  during  the  same  period,  507  offices  in  the  excise.  Comparing 
the  salaries  in  the  various  public  departments  of  the  kingdom  in 
1815,  with  those  paid  during  the  first  five  years  of  Whig  rule,  we 
find  a  difference  of  14  per  cent  in  number,  and  26  per  cent  in 
charge.  The  average  expenditure  of  the  first  three  years  of  a 
liberal  administration  were  three  millions  per  ann.  below  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  three  years  preceding  their  accession 
to  office.  The  repeal  of  taxes,  too,  upon  those  articles  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  working-classes  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  following 
table  will  refresh  the  memory  on  this  subject : 


Rrduced. 


Excels  of 
Reduction. 


3,374,718 


1,532,126  1  1,532,126 


1,021,786  :  1,018,065 
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Now  we  repeat  tlie  question  which  we  have  already  proposed, 
Are  the  people  of  this  kingdom  prepared  to  undo  all  these  re¬ 
forms?— to  establish  the  old  system,  with  all  its  hostility  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  all  its  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  abandon  a  system  of  government 
grounded  on  a  gradual  removal  of  grievances  and  an  introduction 
of  beneficial  changes ;  and  embrace  a  system  that  declares  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  retrogression  ? 

No  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  can  look  at  the  position 
of  parties  in  the  legislature  without  serious  apprehensions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  there  is  only  a 
majority  of  fifteen  standing  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power.  The  enemies  of  popular  freedom  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  majority  of  three  in  favor  of  a  bill  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  narrowing  the  franchise ;  and  within  the  last  month 
the  strength  of  the  retrogradists  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
return  of  Tory  members  for  Ludlow  and  Radnorshire, — places 
hitherto  represented  by  Reformers.  All  this  indicates  a  coming 
crisis.  The  alternative  must  sooner  or  later  be  proposed  to  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — A  progressive  or  retrograde 
movement?  The  friends  of  free  institutions  must  hold  them¬ 
selves  prepared.  Every  thing  will  depend  upon  their  courage, 
energy,  and  fidelity.  Their  enemies  are  waiting  faucihus  siccis 
for  office ;  and,  urged  on  by  vindictive  desperation,  may  inflict 
grievous  wounds  upon  public  peace,  if  they  attain  their  hearts’ 
desire. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  if  her  majesty’s  present 
ministers  had  been  more  decided,  more  straightforward,  and  less 
anxious  to  purchase  the  approval  of  their  inveterate  enemies  by 
the  neglect  of  those  who  w'ere  their  real  friends,  matters  would 
now  have  stood  in  a  different  position.  Still  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  many  of  tlmse  statesmen  w’e  repose  confidence ;  and  w'e 
make  no  doubt  that  an  appeal  to  the  country,  coupled  with  a 
definite  exposition  of  great  principles,  and  a  pledge  of  adherence 
to  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  action,  would  yet  rally  round  them 
a  powerful  body  of  supporters.  Without  this  they  are  lost,  and 
the  cause  for  which  they  once  pleaded  so  eloquently,  and  to  w’hich 
we  doubt  not  that  some  of  them  are  still  honestly  attached,  must 
suffer  temporary  loss.  We  fear  not  the  issue, — that  is  certain ;  but 
W’e  w’ould  not  have  the  enemies  of  our  liberty  permitted  even  for 
an  instant  to  throw  back  the  sacred  cause  of  reform. 

However  this  may  be,  the  people  must  do  their  duty  to  them¬ 
selves;  and  that  duty  is  to  protect  their  Irish  fellow  subjects  from 
violence  and  injustice ;  to  guard  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
they  at  present  enjoy ;  and  to  take  security  that  that  nation  shall 
not  be  kept  back  in  the  course  of  mental,  moral,  and  political 
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Brii^  Notices, 

improvemcDt.  If  it  is  asked,  how  is  tliis  to  be  attained  ?  Our 
reply  is,  keep  the  enemies  of  ptiblic  free^m  and  intelhgence  Jrom 
po$aesnon  of  power  !  ‘  Prevention  is  better  tlian  cure  !’ 


Uvitf  Noticed. 

Sabbath  Musings  ami  Every  Day  Scenes,  By  the  Author  of  Souve¬ 
nirs  of  a  Summer  in  Germany,  9iC.  London  :  Seeley  and  Burn¬ 
side.  1B39. 

Tlie  scenes  are  well  selected  and  lieautifully  sketched.  They 
exhibit  jfenuine  piety  in  its  most  attracting  forms.  Its  lively  style, 
evangelical  sentiment,  and  useful  tendency  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  the 
volume  an  extensive  circulation. 


Dialogue  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  an  Eugish  Protestant :  n  hcrcin 
the  principal  Points  and  Arguments  of  both  Religions  are  truly 
proposed  and  fully  Kjamined.  By  Matthew  Poole,  Author  of  the 
Synopsis  Criticorum.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  18B9. 

This  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  and  valuable  work.  It 
dt»serves  a  place  in  every  library,  and  merits  an  attentive  perusal  by 
every  Protestant.  It  is  a  defence  against  the  insidious  doctrines  of 
Pustwism  and  the  more  glaring  errors  of  Romanism. 


Sermons  to  Youth,  By  the  late  Joseph  Hague,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  regrt't  that  this  interesting  and  valuable  volume  should  have 
remained  so  long  unnoticed.  The  subject  of  the  Memoir  required  to 
lie  known  in  order  to  Ik?  loved,  and  whoever  knew  him  could  not  help 
loving  him.  Affection  and  tenderness  were  the  substratum  of  his 
mind.  And  often  when  he  appeared  inattentive  or  indifferent  to  ob¬ 
jects  which  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  it  has  Iieen  ascertained 
that  his  fpelings  were  absf»rbed  in  some  scene  of  sorrow,  and  his  inven¬ 
tive  faculties  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  devise  some  measures  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  he  had  witnessed.  His  vigorous  firmness  of  mind  was 
equal  to  his  affectionate  disposition.  His  preaching  was  distinguished 
by  a  p^*rspicuou8  exhibition  of  divine  trutli,  delivered  with  a  pathos, 
energy,  and  application,  which  seldom  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
and  affect  the  heart  of  the  careless  hearer.  His  style  is  accurately 
describetl  by  his  bitigrapher.  *  His  epithets  were  not  liarren  blossoms. 
His  flowers  were  employed,  like  the  selected  and  arranged  nosegays  of 
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tlie  Eiist,  to  speak  the  language  of  passion,  ami  to  einhellish,  recoin- 
meml,  and  enforce  truth.  Ilis  ministry  was  attractive  and  impressive- 
His  public  prayers  were  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  eminently  adapted  to  excite  devotion.*  'I'he  sermons  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  are  rich  in  devotional  thought',  evangelical  senti¬ 
ment,  and  admirably  adapted  for  usefulness  among  the  young  for  whose 
benefit  they  have  been  published. 


Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Xevins,  n,n..,qf  Bnlti- 
more:  frith  an  Introductory  Essay,  By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Win¬ 
slow,  A.M.  London  :  A.  and  J.  Matthew. 

This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  those  valuable  s|)ecimens  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  biography  which  have  previously  reached  onr  country.  *  The 
Remains,'  like  tluKse  of  our  own  (\*cil,  are  replete  with  perspicuous 
views  of  divine  truth,  sound  evangelical  sentiment,  and  practical 
maxims  which  have  been  the  result  of  much  observation  and  det*p 
Christian  experience. 


Ettrrary  SntrUtgrtur. 

Just  PuhUshnl. 

Free-will  Offerings  versus  Tithesaiul  Teinds.  A  Reply  to  tlie  lioeturc.s  <if 
Dr.  Clialniers  i»n  tlie  KsUiblisliment  and  Extension  i>f  National  Cliuridies.  By 
'I'lioinas  Dixon,  Esq. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  M.l*.,  on  tlio  Danger  t«» 
wliieh  the  Constitution  is  exposed  from  tlie  encn>jirlinient8  of  the  Courts 
t)f  liiiw.  By  Sir  (i raves  Chamney  Ilnugliton. 

liCeiures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Boeins.  By  Mrs.  Boddington,  Author  of  ‘Slight  Reniiniseenees  of  the 
Rhine,  &c. 

The  Universal  Tendency  to  Association  in  Mankind  Analy/.ed  ami  Illus- 
tnited.  With  Practical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  bonds  of  Society,  &c. 
By  John  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Poems.  By  William  Henry  Leatham. 

The  Illuminated  Atlas  of  ^ripture  Geography  ;  a  Si*ries  of  Mai>s,  deli¬ 
neating  the  Physical  and  Historical  Features  in  the  Geography  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  Countries,  i^'C.  By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Ward's  Standard  Divinity — The  Calvinistic  and  Sociiiian  Systems  ex- 
amiiud  and  Compared,  as  to  their  Moral  Tendenev.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Fuller.  .  .  /  . 

On  the  Principles  of  Common,  or  Inceptive  Discipline.  The  Eighth  of  a 
Series  of  liCtiers  to  a  Brother  Curate  on  Pmfe.ssional  Topics  of  Various  In¬ 
terest  and  Importance.  By  a  Supernumerary. 

Democracy  in  America.  Part  the  Second,  By  Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  2 
Vols.  Tnmslated  h}*  Henry  Reeve,  Esq. 
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An  Iniroduction  to  the  Modem  Classification  of  Insects  ;  founded  on  the 
Natural  Habits  and  Correspondinj!^  Organization  of  the  different  Families. 
By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Ward's  Library,  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  accc^rding  to  John.  By 
George  Hutchinson.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  16.57- 

A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  basis 
of  Cmden's.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  David  King. 

IjCttcr  to  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.,  R.A.,  on  the  Connexion  between  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  their  Revival.  By  Henry  Dnim- 
mond,  Esq.  ^ 

Triplicity.  In  two  volumes. 

Travels  in  Germany  and  Russia:  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down* the 
Danube  and  the  Euxine  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  in  1838,  1880.  By 
Adolphus  Slade,  Esq.,  R.N. 

The  Inquirer  Directed  to  an  Experimental  and  Practical  View  of  the 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Octavius  Winslow. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the 
10th  and  17lh  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Itanke,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Ih'rlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sarah  Austin.  8  vols. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  By  the  Editor  of  ‘  The  Pictorial  Bible.' 
Part  XL 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Part  20. 

Continental  Semions ;  or  Nine  Discourses,  addressed  to  Congregations  on 
the  Continent.  By  J.  Hartley,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  John  S. 
Harford,  Esq. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar ;  with 
details  of  the  Escape  of  the  six  Christian  refugees  no\v  in  England.  By  J. 
J.  Freeman  and  1).  Johns,  fonnerly  Missionaries  in  the  Island. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society  of  the  Baptists  shown  to  be  uncalled  for 
and  Injurious :  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.  By  a  Baptist. 

Letters  on  India:  with  special  reference  to  the  Spread  of  Christianity.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Buyers,  Missionary  at  Benares. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1820,  1821, 
1822,  and  1828.  Commanded  by  Lieutenant,  now  Admiral,  Ferdinand  Von 
'^  fwiwll,  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy.  Edited  by  Major  Edward  Sabine, 
ILA.,  I*  .R.S. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational 
Union  ;  and  of  the  Blackburn  Independent  Academy.  By  R.  Slate.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  request  of  the  Pastors  and  Delegates  of  the  County  Union. 


